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Gunlég Josefsson and Christer Platzack 


11 Background 


Although the Scandinavian languages have played an important role as research 
object in the development of generative grammar during the last twenty years, 
they have not been a prominent subject for studies of language acquisition 
within this research paradigm. Swedish is no exception. There are a handful of 
detailed studies of the acquisition of particular parts of Swedish grammar, 
presented in papers e.g. by Ute Bohnacker, Gisela Hakansson, Gunldég Josefsson, 
Christer Platzack, and Lynn Santelmann, but there is so far no comprehensive 
overview of the results. In this volume we have assembled nine chapters 
addressing different aspects of the acquisition of Swedish, all of which are 
written exclusively for this volume. Most of the studies deal with the acquisition 
of various parts of Swedish syntax, but there is also a chapter on the develop- 
ment of the semantics of tense. In addition to a presentation of the following 
chapters this introductory chapter includes a short grammar of Swedish, where 
the most important differences with regard to English are highlighted. 


1.2 A Swedish mini-grammar 


1.2.1 Introduction 


Swedish is a Scandinavian language, most closely related to Norwegian and 
Danish. In short it could be characterized as having a fairly restricted word order, 
a relatively simple verbal inflection system, and a more complex nominal inflection 
system. Compounding is a highly productive word formation process. Of the 
most prominent syntactic features we might mention the verb second quality — 
not more than one constituent may precede the tensed verb —, obligatory 
subjects, and the absence of subject—verb agreement. Like English, Swedish is a 
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VO language. Pronouns but not common nouns are inflected for case. The two 
examples in (1) are semantically equivalent but pragmatically different: 


(1) Nu laserdu ensvensk mening. Du ldsernu ensvensk mening. 
now read youa Swedish sentence youread nowa Swedish sentence 
‘You are reading a Swedish sentence now. 


A short overview of Swedish syntax follows below. The most important aspects 
of the inflectional system are presented in Section 1.2.2, sentential word order 
is presented in Section 1.2.3, and the word order of noun phrases (phrases 
headed by a noun) in Section 1.2.4. Section 1.2.5 gives a short introduction to 
the main principles of word formation. 


1.2.2 Inflection 


1.2.2.1 The verb 

The Swedish verb is inflected for tense, but does not agree with the subject, nor 
does it inflect for subjunctive mood or aspect (though a few verbs have retained 
a subjunctive form from earlier stages of the language). See (2). The infinitive 
form is distinct from the tensed forms, usually ending in -a, see (3). 


(2) a. Jag/du = shan/vi /ni /de hoppar. 
I /you.sc/he /we/you.pL/they jump.PREs 
‘I am jumping. You are jumping. He is jumping. etc. 
b. Jag/du— /han/vi /ni /de hoppade. 
I /you.sc/he /we/you.pL/they jumped.past 
‘T/you/he/we/you/they jumped? 


(3) a. Omhanhoppar sé far jag ocksd hoppa. 
if he jump.presthenmayI also jump.NF 
‘If he jumps, I may jump too. 
b. Du maste springa fort. 
you.sG must run.1nF fast 
‘You have to run fast’ 


The imperative form is homophonous to the infinitive form for the first weak 
conjugation verbs, but lacks the ending -a in the other conjugations, viz. Hopp- 
a! Jump!’ but Spring! ‘Run! Just like the other germanic alnguages, Swedish has 
so-called strong verbs and weak verbs, which inflect differently. 

The present tense ends in -r preceded by -a- in the first weak conjugation 
(kast-a-r (throw-prEs) ‘throw’), -e- in the second weak conjugation (kép-e-r 
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(buy-pres) ‘buy’), and a monosyllabic stem ending in a vowel in the third 
weak conjugation (tro-r (believe-pres) ‘believe’). In the present tense of the 
strong verbs, -ris preceded by -e- (flyg-e-r (fly-prEs) ‘fly’) or by a monosyllabic 
stem ending in a vowel (gd-r (go-PpREs) “go’). In spoken Swedish, the final -rin 
endings is often omitted. An effect of this is that the present tense, infinitive 
and imperative of verbs of the first conjugation are pronounced identically, 
leading to problems especially in determining the frequency of tensed verbs in 
the speech of young children. 

Like the other Germanic languages, Swedish forms the past tense with a 
dental suffix (weak conjugation) as in kasta-de (throw-past) ‘threw, kép-te 
(buy-past) ‘bought’ tro-dde (believe-pasT) ‘believed’, or a change in the stem 
vowel (strong conjugation, flég (fly-past) ‘flew, gick (go-past) ‘went. 

The perfective auxiliary ha ‘have’, combines with a special non-agreeing 
verb form called the supine, which always ends in -t, see (4). The supine is 
morphologically related to the past participle, but differs in certain respects, see 
Platzack (1989). Unlike the supine the past participle, like the adjective (Sec- 
tion 1.2.2.4), agrees with the subject in number and gender, see (5): 


(4) Hanharkommit. Vi har kommit. 
he hascome.sup we have come.suP 


‘He has arrived. “We have arrived’ 

(5) Han dr kommen. Vi dr komna. 
he is come.PAST.PTC.SG Wwe are Come.PAST.PTC.PL 
‘He has arrived. “We have arrived. 


Like the infinitive and the tensed verb forms, the supine can also be inflected for 
the passive voice (-s). This is never possible for the past participle: 


(6) a. Huset har malats rott. 
house.DEF has painted.sup.pass red 
‘The house has been painted red? 
b. Huset dr mdlat rétt/* mdlats rott. 
house.DEF is painted.past.ptc red/ painted.past.pTc.pass red 
‘The house is painted red? 


The following table gives an overview of the inflection of verbs from the four 
conjugations. The past participle is inflected for common gender singular. 
(Swedish has two genders, common gender and neuter, see below.). 

As already mentioned, the passive is formed with an -s suffixed to the 
inflected form (the final -r in present tense is dropped). It may also be formed 
with auxiliary bli ‘become’ + past participle, or vara ‘be’ + past participle. 
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Table 1. The conjugation system in Swedish 


Infinitive Present tns _ Past tns Supine Past ptc 
1st weak conj. hitta ‘find’ hittar hittade hittat hittad 
2nd weak conj. lisa ‘read’ laser liste list last 
3rd weak conj. sy ‘sew syr sydde sytt sydd 
4th strong conj. _flyga ‘fly flyger flig flugit flugen 
4th strong conj. —_ gd ‘go, walk gar gick gatt gdngen 


(7) a. Hanblev  kammad av sin mor. 

he became combed.agcr by his mother 
“He was combed by his mother. 

b. Han kammas av sin mor. 
he comb.pres.pass by his mother 
‘He is combed by his mother? 

c. Hanvar arresterad. Han blev arresterad. Han arresterades. 
he wasarrested.acr he becamearrested.acr he  arrested.pass 
‘He was arrested.’ “He was arrested. “He was arrested. 


1.2.2.2 The noun 

Swedish has two grammatical genders, common gender and neuter. The noun 
is inflected for number and definiteness (8), and the noun phrase for genitive 
case (9). 


(8) Hanstal enbok /bicker. Hanstal boken — /béckerna. 
he stolea book/books he stole book.pEF/books.DEF 


‘He stole a book/books.’ ‘He stole the book/the books. 
(9) Pojken var glad. Pojkens mamma var glad. 
boy.DEF was glad boy.DEF.GEN mother was glad 


‘The boy was happy. ‘The boy’s mother was happy, 


Most nouns have a specific plural ending, either -or, -ar, -er, -r or -n; in 
addition, there are some irregular plurals, as well as cases where the stem-vowel 
changes in the plural (umlaut). The form of the definiteness ending depends on 
the gender of the noun. It is a characteristic of the neuter gender that it ends in 
-tin the singular definite form. The order of the inflectional endings is plural > 
definiteness > genitive. (In some cases the inflectional elements fuse into 
portmanteau morphemes.) Table (2) shows the full forms of nouns from the 
different declensions; the upper row for each noun illustrates the singular 
forms, the lower row the plural forms. 
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Table 2. The noun declension system in Swedish 


stem gender _ plural def genitive Possible combinations 

gata common -n -S gata, gatas, gatan, gatans 

‘street’ -or -na -S gator, gators, gatorna, gatornas 
hast common -en -§ hast, hiists, hiisten, hastens 

‘horse’ -ar -na -S hdstar, hdstars, hastarna, hastarnas 
film common -en -S film, films, filmen, filmens 

‘film’ -er -na -s filmer, filmers, filmerna, filmernas 
pris neuter -et -S pris, pris, priset, prisets 

‘price’ -er -na -S priser, prisers, priserna, prisernas 
bok common -en -§ bok, boks, boken, bokens 

‘book’ -er+Uml. -na -§ bicker, béckers, béckerna, béckernas 
ko common -n -$ ko, kos, kon, kons 

“cow” -r -na -S kor, kors, korna, kornas 

stra neuter -et -S strd, strds, strdet, strdets, 

‘straw’ -n -(nja_-s stran, strans, strana, strdnas 

hus neuter -et -S hus, hus, huset, husets 

‘house’ -@ -en -§ hus, hus, husen, husens 


1.2.2.3 Personal pronouns 


The Swedish personal pronouns have three forms, corresponding to nominative 
(cf. English I), oblique (cf. English me), and possessive (cf. English my). As in 


the other Germanic languages, the paradigms of the personal pronouns are 
composed of different stems in different case forms. See Table 3. 


Table 3. The personal pronouns in Swedish 


Nom. sc Oblique sc — Possessive sc Nom. PL Oblique pL _— Poss. pL 
jag'T mig ‘me min ‘my oss ‘us’ var ‘our’ 

du ‘yow dig‘yow din ‘your ni‘yow er ‘yow er ‘your’ 
han ‘he honom ‘him’ hans ‘his’ de ‘they’ dem ‘then’ _—_deras ‘their’ 
hon ‘she’ henne‘her _hennes ‘her’ 

den (com) den dess ‘its’ 

det (neut) ‘it’ det ‘it’ 


Both de ‘they, and dem ‘theny are often pronounced and written dom ‘they, them’. 
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The possessive forms in 1st and 2nd person also agree with their head noun 
in number and gender, some examples are given in Table 4. 


Table 4. Concord between the possessive pronoun and its head noun 


min hast mina hastar mitt pris mina priser 
my.com.sG horse my.COM.PL horses my.NEUT.PL price my.NEUT.PL prices 
‘my horse’, ‘my horses’ ‘my price’ “my prices’ 


1.2.2.4 The adjective 
The Swedish adjective has partly different inflectional properties depending on 
its attribute or predicative use. 


(11) a. huset var stort det stora huset 
house.DEF was big _— the big house.DEF 
‘The house was big.’ ‘the big house’ 
b. flickan var glad den glada flickan 
girl.DEF was glad the glad girl.DEEF 
‘The girl was happy. ‘the happy girl 


When used predicatively, the Swedish adjective agrees with its head noun in 
number (singular vs. plural) and gender (common vs. neuter). 


(12) a. Bilen var réd. Bilarna var réda. 
Car-DEF was red-COM-SG __Cars-DEF were red-PL 
“The car was red.’ “The cars were red.’ 
b. Huset var stort. Husen var stora. 
house-DEF was big-NEUT-sG _ houses-DEF were big-PL 
‘The house was big. “The houses were big. 


When the adjective is used attributively it has different forms depending on the 
definiteness status of the noun phrase. Within an indefinite noun phrase the 
adjective inflection is the same as in the predicative use: han dr stor ‘he is big, 
en stor man ‘a big man’; huset dr stort ‘the house is big’ ett stort hus ‘a big 
house’. Within a definite noun phrase the inflection is -a in all genders and 
numbers (den stora mannen ‘the big man’, det stora huset ‘the big house’, de 
stora minnen/husen ‘the big men/houses’). 

The adjective is also inflected for comparative and superlative with the 
endings -are/-ast: lycklig— lycklig-are — lycklig-ast ‘happy — happier — happiest’. 
It is also possible to express comparative meaning by means of a paraphrase 
with mera ‘more’ + adjective and superlative with mest ‘most’ + adjective. 
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Table 5. The adjectival inflection in Swedish 


Indef se Indef. PL Definite sc Definite pl. 
Attrib. en rid ko roda_ kor den rida — kon de réda korna 

a red cow red.PL cows the red.DEF CoW.DEF the brown.DEF cows.DEF 
Predic. enko dr réd kor dr rida kon dr rod korna dr réda 

a cowis red.sG cows are red.PL cow.DEF is red.sG cOW.DEF are red.PL 
Attrib. ett rétt hus roda_ hus det roda _huset de réda _husen 

a red house red.PL houses the red.pEF house.pEF the red.pEF houses.DEF 
Predic. etthus dir rétt hus dr rida huset dr rétt husen dr rida 

a houseis red.sc houses are red.pL house.peEr is red.sG houses.DEF are red.PL 


(13) Eva dr tjock, Kalle dr tjockare_ men Lisa Gir tjockast. 
Evais fat Kalleis fat.comp but Lisa is fat.suPERL 
‘Eva is fat, Kalle is fatter, but Lisa is the fattest one. 


1.2.3. Sentential word order 


1.2.3.1 The initial part of the clause 

Like all the other Germanic languages except English, Swedish is a verb second 
language, i.e. only one constituent may precede the tensed verb in main clauses. 
Almost any constituent may be in the position in front of the tensed verb, although 
in the unmarked case the subject occupies this position, cf. (14a). When the 
subject is not in initial position, it is usually found immediately to the right of 
the tensed verb, see (14b—d). It is also common to find an adverbial in first position 
as in (14b), or the object as in (14c). In yes/no-questions the sentence begins with 
the tensed verb (14d). The same holds for imperative sentences. In the examples in 
(14) the tensed verb is underlined, and the constituent in front of it is in bold. 


(14) a. Subject + tensed verb 
Han hittade alltsé pengarna under siingen. 


he found actually money.peEF under bed.DEF 

‘He actually found the money under the bed? 
b. Adverbial + tensed verb 

Under stingen hittade han alltsé pengarna. 

under bed.pEF found he actually money.DEF 

‘He actually found the money under the bed? 
c. Object + tensed verb 

Pengarna hittade han alltsa under séingen. 

money.DEF found he actually under bed.pEF 

‘He actually found the money under the bed? 
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d. Tensed verb 
Hittade han alltsi pengarna under singen? 
found he actually money.pEF under bed.DEF 
‘Did he actually find the money under the bed?’ 


In wh-questions, the wh-word is in first position; the wh-questions correspond- 
ing to (14a-c) are given in (15): 


(15) a. Subject + tensed verb 
Vem hittade alltsi pengarna under siingen? 
who found actually money.pEF under bed.pDEF 
‘Who actually found the money under the bed?’ 
b. Adverbial + tensed verb 
Var hittade han alltsa pengarna? 
where found he actually money.DEF 
‘Where did he actually find the money?’ 
c. Object + tensed verb 
Vad hittade han alltsé under stngen? 
what found he actually under bed.pEF 
‘What did he actually find under the bed?’ 


Occasionally, the predicative (see (16)) is in first position. 


(16) Predicative + tensed verb 
Sjuk var han inte. 
sick washe not 
“He was not sick. 


The word order of embedded clauses differs from main clause word order in 
certain respects. The most important difference is that the complementizer and 
not the tensed verb is in second or first position; as a consequence the tensed 
verb is located further to the right, following the sentence adverbials but 
preceding the object. Some examples are given in (17), where the embedded 
clause is within square brackets. 


(17) a. Subject + complementizer 
Jag fragade |vem som alltsa _hittade pengarna]. 
I asked [who that actually found money.pEF] 
‘I asked who actually found the money. 
b. Object + complementizer 
Vet du [vad (som) han faktiskt hittade under stingen]? 
know you [what that he actually found under bed.pEF] 
‘Do you know what he actually found under the bed?’ 
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c. Adverbial + complementizer 
Vet du [var (som) han faktiskt hittade pengarna]? 
know you [where that he actually found money.pEF] 
‘Do you know where he actually found the money?’ 

d. Complementizer 
Jagtrodde [att han faktiskt hittade pengarna under séngen]. 
I thought [that he actually found money.pEF under bed.pEF] 
‘I thought that he actually found the money under the bed? 


The general word order pattern for the initial part of Swedish clauses is summa- 
rized in (18): 


(18) First position > Tensed verb/complementizer > Rest of the clause 


We will now proceed to a presentation of the general word order in the rest of 
the clause. 


1.2.3.2. The rest of the clause 

We have already seen that the subject is immediately to the right of the tensed 
verb/complementizer, when not in sentence initial position. Hence, the first 
element of the Rest of the clause is the subject. Scanning through the examples 
given above, the reader will notice that the subject is followed by the sentence 
adverbial, if there is one, followed by the tensed verb (in embedded clauses) as 
well as the non-finite verb, the object and circumstantial adverbials. This word 
order is summarized in Table 6. 

When there is an auxiliary, it has to be in first or second position in main 
clauses, or in the Verb position in the Rest of the clause in embedded clauses. In 
both cases, the non-finite verb is always in the Verb position in the Rest of the 
clause: 
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Table 6. The word order after the first position and the tensed verb/complementizer 
(finite main verb) 


Initial part Subj Sentence advl. Verb Object Circumstant. advl. 
Han hittade alltsa pengarna under siingen (14a) 
he found actually money.DEF under bed.DEF 
Vem som alltsa hittade pengarna under siingen (17a) 
who that actually found money.pEF under bed.pEF 
Vad hittade han  alltsd under siingen (15c) 
what found he actually under bed.DEF 
vad som han  alltsd hittade under siingen (17b) 
what that he actually found under bed.DEF 
Hittade han  alltsa pengarna under siingen (14e) 
found he actually money.DEF under bed.DEF 
att han  alltsa hittade pengarna under siingen (17d) 
that he actually found money.pEF under bed.pEF 


Table 7. The word order after the first position and the tensed verb/complementizer 
(cases with auxiliaries) 


Initial part Subject Sentence advl. Verb Object Circumstant. advl. 


a. Han hade faktiskt hittat pengarna under singen 
he had actually found money.DEF — under bed.DEF 

b. han som faktiskt hade hittat pengarna under stingen 
he that actually had found money.peF under bed.DEF 


1.2.4 The word order of noun phrases 


The noun is the head of the noun phrase. Following the noun we find preposi- 
tional attributes and sentential and infinitival attributes. Attributive adjectives 
precede the head noun, and are in turn preceded by a genitive noun phrase or a 
possessive pronoun. Demonstratives, the indefinite articles and the free definite 
articles used when a definite noun has an adjectival attribute (“double definite- 
ness”, see (d) in Table 8, are found in the same position as the possessive pronoun. 
Sometimes a demonstrative precedes the genitive/possessive pronoun (b,g). 
Quantifiers appear either as the first element of the noun phrase (a) or between 
the possessive pronoun position and the position for attributive adjectives (b,e,f). 
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Table 8. The Swedish noun phrase word order 


All.quantifier/ Gen/poss/free Quan- Adjective Noun  Prepositional or 
Demonstrative article tifier clausal attribute 
a. alla dessa stora bicker om — Sverige 
all these big.DEF books about Sweden 
b. dessa mina manga utlindska vinner i Malmé 
these my.PL many foreign.DEF friends in Malmé 
c. Eriks glada systrar 
Eric’s happy.DEF sisters 
d. den séta flickan 
the.coM.sG pretty.DEF girl. DEF 
e. en mycket vacker ring med rubiner 
a.COM.SG very _beautiful.com.sc ring — with rubins 
f. ett ganska hégt hus 
a.NEUT.SG rather high.NEUT.sG house 
g. denna min nya bil som jag képte idag 
this.coM.sG + my.cOM.sG neW.DEF car thatI bought today 
h. hans beslut att hdja skatten 
his decision to raise tax.DEF 


Quantifiers, demonstratives, possessive pronouns and adjectives are 
inflected for number, gender, and definiteness, depending on the head noun; 
when there is a genitive or a possessive pronoun, the adjective is inflected as 
definite although there is no definite article on the head noun. 


1.2.5 Word formation 


1.2.5.1 Compounding 

Like the rest of the Germanic languages (except English), Swedish is a language 
where compounding is highly productive. Many compounds are lexicalized but 
new compounds are easily coined in the course of speech. The compounded 
word submits to the Right-hand Head Rule of Williams (1981), which, in short, 
states that the right-hand element of a compound is the head of the word. In the 
simplest case a compound consists of two stems or roots: 


(19) hus + bat > husbdat 
house boat ‘houseboat’ 


Although N+N compounding is most frequent, other combinations are also 
possible: 
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(20) N+A 


N+V 


A+A 


A+N 


A+V 


V+V 


V+A 


V+N 


sol +gul > solgul 

sun + yellow ‘yellow like the sur’ 
hals + hugga> halshugga 
throat + cut ‘decapitate’ 
blek + bla > blekbla 

pale + blue ‘pale blue’ 

svart + peppar > svartpeppar 
black + peppar ‘black peppar’ 
sma + springa > smdspringa 
small + run jog 

sim + hoppa> simhoppa 

swim +jump ‘dive’ 

skjut + glad > skjutglad 
shoot + happy  ‘trigger-happy’ 
stryk + jarn > strykjarn 

stroke + iron ‘irom 


Compounding can be recursive. The examples in (27) consist of three roots, but 
it would be quite possible to add more. 


(21) a. [dng [stryk [jarn]]] 
[steam [stroke [iron]]] 
‘steam iron’ 
b. [[barn + boks] klubb] 
[[child + book] club] 
‘children’s books club’ 


When the left hand segment is itself a compound, the insertion of a linking 
element, mainly -s or -e, is usually required, viz. barnboksklubb in (21b). Other 
types of changes in the junction between the two segments are more idiosyn- 
cratic. From a strictly descriptive point of view the changes could be described 
in terms of deletion, insertion of a linking element, and vowel change. Consider 
(22) for an overview: 


(22) flicka+ skola > flickskola 


girl 


school ‘girls school’ 


loge + dans > logdans 


barn dance ‘barn warming’ 
tid + alder > tidsdlder 


time 


age ‘era 


> 
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barn + mord > barnamord 
child murder ‘child murder’ 
saga + bok > sagobok 

tale book ‘story book’ 

gata + skylt> gatuskylt 

street sign ‘street sign’ 
olja+ bolag > oljebolag 

oil company ‘oil company’ 


In some cases a particular form of the stem is always used in the left hand 
position of compounds, for example kvinno- ‘woman-’ (viz. kvinna ‘woman’), 
whereas other stems display a variation in this respect, for example kyrkogard 
‘church yard’ but kyrkbdank ‘church bench’ (viz. kyrka “church’). A general rule, 
however, is that disyllabic nouns ending in -a, like flicka ‘girl’, penna ‘pencil, 
and skola ‘school’ (so-called weak feminines), and -e, like pojke ‘boy’, hare ‘hare’ 
and loge ‘barn’ (so-called weak masculines), lose the final vowel in the non-head 
position of compounds. (This rule does not apply to more recent loan words 
like pizza ‘pizza and salsa ‘salsa’.) 


1.2.5.2 Words derived by affixation 

In addition to compounding, derivation — by means of suffixation or 
prefixation — is possible in Swedish. The simplest case of derivation by 
suffixation is denominal verbs, which consist of stem + verbal inflection. Since 
denominal verbs normally belong to conjugation 1, this means that the infinit- 
ival form of the denominal verb consists of the nominal stem + -a: 


(23) hals-a 
throat-INF 
‘to drink directly out of the bottle’ 
chef-a 
boss-INF 
‘to boss around’ 
hasch-a 
hashish-INFE 
‘to smoke hashish’ 


Deverbal nouns are formed either by zero derivation or by adding of a nominal- 
izing suffix (NoM), primarily -ing/-ning or -ande/-ende, to the stem. (The 
derived words in (24) cancarry nominal inflections like number and definite- 
ness, which indicates that they are true nouns.) 
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(24) spel-ning > spelning 
play-Nom ‘playing’ 
prat-ande > pratande 
talk-Nom ‘talking 
spring-O > spring 


run-NoM ‘running’ 


Derived adjectives are generally formed by the merging of an adjectival suffix 
(ApJ), primarily -ig/-lig or -bar: 


(25) skog-ig skogig 
forest-apy ‘woody 
tvatt-bar _ tvdttbar 
wash-apy ‘washable’ 


Nomina agentis are formed by merging -are, corresponding to English -er, with 
a verbal stem: 


(26) flyg-are _flygare 
fly-er ‘flyer, pilot’ 


Turning to prefixation, Swedish has two major types: Negating prefixes (which 
often also convey a derogatory flavor) and prefixes that affect the argument 
structure, e.g. applicative be-: 


(27) o-sund osund 
NEG-healthy ‘unhealthy’ 
be-mdla bemdala 
APPL-paint ‘paint 


The affixes discussed in this subsection are all “domestic” ones, which means 
that they are Germanic in origin (though some of them are in fact loans from 
German during the 15th and 16th centuries). In addition to this “domestic” 
word formation system, Swedish could be said to have the whole Latin—Greek 
system of affixation as well, just like English. However, the Latin—Greek system 
is much less productive, and it is reasonable to assume that it does not play a 
very important role for children acquiring the basics of the Swedish word 
formation system. For this reason we refrain from including it in our overview. 
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1.3 The contributions 


The main part of this book, chapters three to nine, deals with different aspects 
of the acquisition of Swedish grammar. They are preceded by a short chapter 
(Chapter 2) where Gisela Hakansson presents the child language corpora that exist 
for Swedish; this chapter also includes an overview of Swedish SLI and L2 corpora. 

In Chapter 3, Lisa Christensen describes the acquisition of the Swedish 
tense system on the basis of material taken down in diary form from two boys, 
Hjalmar, age 1;0 to 3;4, and Balder, age 1;3 to 3;4; there are also diary notes for 
both boys beyond age 3;4. Christensen records the acquisition of the formal 
tense categories, but the main part of the chapter traces the acquisition of 
semantic tense categories. 

On the basis of her study, Christensen concludes that the acquisition of 
tense for both boys can be divided into a basic stage and an elaborated stage, 
which indicates two different acquisition patterns. During the basic stage tense 
morphology is picked up at a high speed; both boys are mainly using the 
infinitive or the supine forms from 1;4 to 2;0, but at the later age also the 
present tense and the past tense occur. It takes another 7 months before the 
boys have acquired a formal morphological tense system that more or less 
conforms to the adult Swedish system. This system is still different from the 
adult system with regard to how temporal information of the finite verb is 
specified; compared to the adult system children at this age have a restricted 
temporal system. At the end of this latter stage the boys studied master the 
perfect and the pluperfect tenses and various types of modal uses of tense, in 
addition to the simple present and past. The acquisition process is much slower 
during the later stage, which begins roughly at age 2;8, when new ways to 
specify temporal information of the finite verb are acquired and more complex 
periphrastic temporal constructions appear, like various kinds of future 
expressions and expressions for intentional future in the past (skulle + infinitive 
‘should + infinitive’). 

As a theoretical framework for her study of the acquisition of semantic 
tense categories, Christensen uses the compositional tense model presented in 
Christensen (1997). The main idea behind this model is that the temporal 
information in the morphological and periphrastic tense expressions is vague and 
incomplete, forcing the speaker to supply temporal information from the context. 
In the adult system, the temporal information of the finite verb can be specified 
contextually in three different ways: deictically, anaphorically and explicitly. 
Christensen shows that the two boys studied only use deictic specification of the 
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temporal information of the finite verb during the basic stage of tense acquisi- 
tion. The anaphoric specification (the tense value of a clause is related to the 
tense value of another clause, as e.g. when when-clauses begin to be used) starts 
appearing a little before the age of 3;0, and the explicit specification by means 
of time adverbials like igdr ‘yesterday’ comes even later. 

Christensen’s chapter accounts for the acquisition of the formal and 
semantic tense system in Swedish. Her results are based on diary records, and 
her findings concerning the formal acquisition agree with earlier findings based 
on tape and video recordings. No one has previously studied the acquisition of 
the semantic tense system in Swedish, and this part of Christensen’s chapter 
therefore presents new facts, with universal implications for the study of the 
acquisition of tense. 

In Chapter 4 Ingmarie Mellenius investigates the acquisition of word 
formation rules, i.e. compounding and derivation by children. Swedish is a 
language where compounding is highly productive, and Mellenius provides an 
account both for the interpretation of complex words and how they are formed 
in spontaneous speech as well as in elicited contexts. 

First of all Mellenius describes the results of a comprehension test (see also 
Mellenius (1996)), where children are asked to pair a certain compound with a 
suitable picture. The goal is to find out at what stage children acquire the 
knowledge of headedness at word level (compounds are right-headed in 
Swedish). The investigation shows that even the youngest children, between 2;0 
and 2;7, perform better than chance. As children grow older their results 
improve, which is what we expect. However, not even in the oldest group do the 
children all get 100 percent correct answers, which shows that acquiring the rule 
of headedness in Swedish is not a trivial task. 

Mellenius’ study of children’s production of compounds is based on diary 
data of spontaneously coined compounds as well as an elicitation experiment. 
The investigation shows that some of the language-specific rules, such as the 
deletion of final -a in the non-head position of compounds, is managed from 
an early age. (For example, flicka ‘girl’ has a final -a that is absent in a com- 
pound like flick+ skola (girl+school) ‘girls school.) The deletion of final -e in 
corresponding position seems more difficult to acquire. Mellenius also provides 
a survey of spontaneous compounds. Most of the compounds are formed by 
analogy with existing compounds. However, in some cases children’s coinages 
do not conform to the target grammar, since inflection is used inside a word, 
e.g. spoken+ lukt (ghost.pL+smell) ‘the smell found in damp forests. 

Mellenius finally outlines the acquisition of derived words, the use of 
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derived compounds, phrasal compounds and elliptical derivations (i.e. the use 
of bare verb stems either as nouns or in make-belief play, where the words carry 
a performative function rather than a denoting one). 

Chapter 5 by Gunlég Josefsson presents an investigation of the distribution 
of sentence patterns in the language of three children, Harry, Markus and Sara, 
as well as the input that these children get, as reflected in the adult utterances in 
the same corpora. In the investigation the utterances are classified according to 
form; 14 different sentence patterns of the type subject — finite verb — (object), 
finite verb — subject — (object) etc. are discerned. For each pattern the number 
of utterances is given for the child and the adult in percentage of all utterances. 
After a presentation of the basic statistical facts there follows a discussion of the 
speech function(s) associated with the different sentence patterns, for the adults 
as well as for the children. 

One of the findings is that subject—verb inversion is much more common 
than earlier studies on adult language indicate; wh-sentences included, more 
than 50 percent of all input utterances containing finite verb and subject seem 
to be inverted. One of the main reasons for the high percentage of inverted 
sentences in adult speech is that verb first sentences are fairly common. 
Josefsson distinguishes four speech functions for verb first sentences (i.e. with 
finite verb + subject): directive, communicative/reinforcing, declarative, and 
question. The same types of utterance in child language convey the same speech 
functions except for the communicative/reinforcing one. Finite verb first 
sentences with the communicative /reinforcing function are fairly common in 
the adult’s speech, which accounts at least partly for the fact that per finite verb 
first declaratives display a mean percentage session that is 3—4 times higher than 
that of the children. 

Swedish is a V2 language. One of the inverted word order patterns is thus 
when a non-subject is topicalized i.e. precedes the finite verb. For two of the 
children this pattern is virtually absent in the first recordings, but abruptly 
becomes a prominent one. Markus, for instance, has 0—2% in the first record- 
ings. In the next recording the percentage rises to 21, and stays about this high 
for the rest of the period investigated. Interestingly enough, the recording where 
the percentage of non-subject initial clauses increases dramatically is also the 
recording where the number of wh-questions goes up in an abrupt way. The 
other children do not display this pattern as clearly. Nevertheless it seems 
plausible to assume that some fairly abrupt change takes place either in the 
grammar of the child or the way the child is able to adapt his/her utterances to 
the context. 
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Apart from the sentence patterns described above Josefsson discusses 
sentences with null topic, imperatives, wh-sentences and non-finite root clauses 
(root infinitives and root supines). 

The acquisition of the verb phrase is the subject of Chapter six. Based on a 
study of three corpora from, Harry, Markus and Sara, Christer Platzack shows 
that Swedish monolingual children have a target-like verb phrase syntax already 
when they start to combine words. 

In his study, Platzack concentrates on three areas: the relative order of the 
verb and the direct object (within the VP), the position of VP-adverbials within 
the VP, and the linear ordering of verb particle and object. For the first two 
constructions, the children studied produce very few non-target-like utterances 
(0.7%), and the few deviations from adult syntax can probably be dismissed as 
performance errors. There is a greater discrepancy with respect to the order 
particle—object (4.5%); two of the children have a slight tendency to put weak 
object pronouns in front of the particle, a word order found in adult language 
only under very special circumstances. 

In Chapter 7 Gunlég Josefsson scrutinizes child utterances that do not 
conform to the target structure, and utterances that are grammatical from a 
formal point of view but used in a non-target-like context. The investigation is 
based mainly on the sentences “left over” from the investigation presented in 
Chapter 5 in this volume, but it also contains reviews of other investigations. 
The section on null prepositions and null complementizers is a review of 
Josefsson & Hakansson (2000). On the basis of a corpus investigation, Josefsson 
& Hakansson argue that prepositions and complementizers are acquired in a 
parallel fashion. Crucial for the acquisition of embedded clauses is the item som 
‘which, that’, which can be used both as a preposition and as a complementizer. 
The idea is that the prepositional use of som serves as a lexical bridge to the 
complementizer use, and thus to embedded clauses. Once embedded clauses 
with som are acquired, the class of complementizers may expand, and different 
types of embedded clauses emerge. The section on null verbs is based on 
Josefsson (1998). It contains a study of those sentences in the Sara corpus where 
the finite verb is missing. Josefsson concludes that most of these cases are 
omissions of the verb ha ‘have’ or verbs that normally combine with a verb 
particle. Sara’s omission of verbs is compared to similar, but target-like phe- 
nomena in the adult language. (This chapter does not include non-finite root 
clauses; they are discussed separately in Chapter 5.) Chapter 7 also includes a 
study of target and non-target-like V3, what appears to be best viewed as subject 
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pro, and finally a review of the acquisition of object shift by Swedish children, 
as described in Josefsson (1996). 

In Chapter 8, Ute Bohnacker outlines the acquisition of the Swedish noun 
phrase, based on close studies of two longitudinal child corpora, Markus (the 
Gothenburg project) and Embla (the Stockholm project). As is evident from the 
overview of Swedish noun phrase syntax in Section 1.2.4 above, Swedish has a 
relatively complex nominal system, with inflection for number, definiteness and 
gender, and also nominal-internal agreement between determiner, adjective, 
and noun. Nevertheless, the children seem to be aware of number, gender and 
the difference between definiteness and indefiniteness very early, and they begin 
to encode these grammatical features in a language-specific way long before age 2. 

Among the things that Bohnacker studies in this chapter is nominal style, 
i.e. the use of proper nouns with first or second person reference, a phenome- 
non that has been documented in children’s production for several languages. 
At least for the two children studied, nominal style is a characteristics up to age 
2;0; however, as is evident from Bohnacker’s findings, it is also a characteristic 
of the input to these children. Bohnacker’s conclusion is that nominal style is 
first used by the adults and then adopted and adapted by the children; it is not 
clear why nominal style is dropped around age 330. 

Concerning number, Bohnacker shows that the two children studied 
conceptually handle quantification and the singular-plural number distinction 
as early as around 1:8—1;9, and that they manage to encode it linguistically quite 
consistently, both by morphology and by free grammatical words. 

With respect to grammatical gender, which is not marked on the noun itself 
but on determiners, quantifiers and adjectives within the noun phrase, Bohn- 
acker is able to confirm earlier findings that monolingual children acquire the 
Swedish grammatical gender system early, with hardly any errors. In the 
Markus corpus, clear instances of gender agreement between adjective and 
noun are found in complex nominal clauses at 1;10; already at 1;8, it can be 
shown that Markus is aware of the gender distinction. The almost error-free 
acquisition of Markus is contrasted with the well-attested fact from Swedish L2 
acquisition that common gender is overused for a long time. 

In the section of definiteness, Bohnacker reveals a determinerless period 
Markus’ earliest data (1;3—-1;7). When determiners begin to be used around 1;8, 
it is the definite determiners that take the lead, especially the suffixed determiner. 
From around 1;9, definite determiners occur in definite contexts roughly 
70-90% of the time, whereas indefinite determiners at first only occur in a 
minority of obligatory contexts (around 10% at 1;10). Nevertheless, the 
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percentage of indefinite determiners rapidly increases within a few weeks, and 
before 2;0 Markus reaches adult-like provision levels (above 90%) for both 
definite and indefinite determiners. This holds true also for the other child 
studied. The reason why indefinites lag behind is discussed in a section of its 
own where Bohnacker expounds on potential grammatical, phonological 
(segmental and prosodical) and pragmatic explanations. 

In certain respects, Swedish children seem to acquire the nominal system 
faster than what has been reported for other languages. If this is just a coinci- 
dence of the sparse literature on other languages and the few Swedish children 
studied, future research will tell. As Bohnacker points out in her conclusion, 
there are still lot of things to do with respect to the acquisition of the Swedish 
noun phrase: the early acquisition (before 2;0) should be confirmed by more 
studies, we need more early material (so far only Markus provides us with data 
from 1;3 onwards, and it would also be of interest to look at Swedish nominals 
in later childhood. 

In Chapter 9 Lynn Santelmann describes the acquisition of wh-questions in 
Swedish between ages 2 and 3. The study is based on four child language 
corpora. The data presented show that the absolute majority of wh-questions 
contain a verb. Constructions without a verb — generally it is the copula that 
is missing — are most common in the language of younger children, with an 
MLU under 3. Santelmann reports that no instances of wh-words in-situ are 
found. However, in a few cases there is no subject-verb inversion, which leads 
to non-targetlike V3 sentences. Santelmann also describes the order in which 
different wh-words are acquired. In the early questions object vad ‘what’ and 
argumental var ‘where’ predominate. Occasionally children use subject vem 
‘who’ or subject vad ‘what’. Other question words emerge later. 

Santelmann shows that the use of wh-less questions is productive in 
Swedish child language, even though it is not a part of the adult grammar. 
Wh-less questions are more salient in the earlier recordings. However, viewed 
in terms of absolute numbers their frequency does not seem to decrease over 
time; rather the number of well-formed questions increase, hence also the 
percentage of wh-questions with a wh-word. Santelmann argues that the wh-less 
sentences are full CP-structures, and that they should be compared to null topic 
constructions, which are well-formed in the adult grammar. The children thus 
use a null wh-operator, which is parallel to a null topic operator instead of an 
overt wh-word. Santelmann furthermore discusses different factors condition- 
ing the use of null wh-operators, including lexical, syntactic, prosodic, and 
phonological factors. In sum, she argues that the wh-less questions in early child 
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Swedish results from the issue of “grammatical mapping”, i.e. the child’s need 
to map possibilities provided by Universal Grammar for questions and null 
operators to the language-specific grammar. In particular, three aspects of the 
grammar of Swedish are involved: the use of null-operators in topic construc- 
tions, the language-specific lexical items associated with wh-questions, and the 
prosodic structure of wh-questions in Swedish. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Swedish language learner corpora 


Gisela Hakansson 


2.1 First Language Acquisition 


Empirical research on the acquisition of Swedish as a first language (L1) has a 
long tradition. It started with a study by Bolin & Bolin (1916), which was based 
on diary data and dealt with the language development of one Swedish girl. 
Another early example is a study by Cederschidld (1944) which is based on 
diary notes from hundreds of Swedish families, invited by Cederschiéld in a 
radio program to send him their observations on child language. The data is 
reported on in the first monograph based on data from Swedish child language 
(Cederschiéld 1944). 

In the 1970s, another line of research was initiated when the data for the 
Stockholm Corpus was collected. This was a longitudinal project, with regular 
audio recordings of several children. The project was led by Ragnhild Séder- 
bergh, the first professor of Child Language in Sweden, and the data was used 
in the dissertation by Lange & Larsson (1977). The same data has subsequently 
been used in many studies, e.g. Santelmann’s (1995) study on syntax. During 
the same period, a corpus with cross-sectional data from 38 children was 
collected by Winberg & de Chateau (1982) in cooperation with Séderbergh. 

In the 1990’s, there has been an increased interest in language acquisition, 
resulting in more longitudinal corpora. The Gothenburg corpus was collected 
by Sven Strémqvist in a project on the acquisition of Scandinavian languages, 
and is available in the CHILDES database (Plunkett & Strémqvist 1992). The 
Lund Corpus, reported on in Hakansson & Nettelbladt (1993, 1996), included 
three groups of preschool children; children with Swedish as a first language, 
children with Swedish as their second language and children with language 
impairment, totalling 18 children. 

There is also Swedish data based on the Frog story. This data covers 
children aged between 3 and 15 and for the older children both spoken and 
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written narratives. The data has been collected jointly by several projects and 
researchers. In Nordgqvist’s dissertation from 2001 all the different sub-corpora 
are analysed. 

Most work has been descriptive. This implies that the data collection has 
not been aimed at elictiting specific structures for testing hypotheses. One 
advantage of this is that the data can be used for all kinds of analyses. There are, 
however, also corpora where particular structures have been targeted, for 
example the data collected by Josefsson (1996), Hakansson & Hansson (2000), 
Mellenius (1997) and Santelmann (1995). 

In the table below, some of the most important Swedish L1 corpora are 
compiled. For each corpus, the main publication is chosen. 


Table 1. Swedish L1 corpora 


Study Design Data collection No. children Age range 


Bolin & Bolin 1916 longitudinal diary notes 1 0-6 

Cederschidld 1944 longitudinal diary notes from > 100 0-6 
different families 

Christensen 1997 longitudinal diary notes 2 1-3 

de Geer 1992 longitudina: recordings 1 1;11-3;11 

Henningson & longitudina’ diary notes i; 1-4 

Hakansson 1988 

Hakansson, Nettelbladt longitudina’ recordings 6 1;11-3;6 

& Hansson 1991 

Hakansson & Hansson __longitudina’ production and 10 331-451 

2000 comprehension tests 

Eneskar 1978 longitudina’ oral tests 235 4-6 

Josefsson 1996 cross-sectional — elicited imitation 15 235-734 

Lange & Larsson 1977 _longitudina recordings 6 0;9-3;5 

Lindhagen 1976 longitudinal recordings 2 1-2 

Mellenius 1997 longitudinal diary notes 2 2-6 yrs 

Mellenius 1997 cross-sectional recordings 80 335-638 

Nordqvist 2001 cross-sectional Frog stories 84 3-15 

Plunkett & Strémqvist longitudina: recordings 4 0;10-7;0 

1992 

Santelmann 1995 longitudina: recordings 1 1;11-2;11 

Santelmann 1995 cross-sectional one recording/child 8 1;9-3;0 

Winberg & de Chateau _ cross-sectional _ recordings, 38 3 


1982 spontaneous speech 
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2.2 Second language acquisition 


Research on second language (L2) acquisition of Swedish started later than first 
language acquisition research. The first empirical project was initiated in 1973 
and was conducted by Bjorn Hammarberg and Ake Viberg at Stockholm 
University (Hammarberg & Viberg 1977). Since then, approximately thirty 
doctoral dissertations based on data from L2 learners of Swedish have been 
completed and there is a large number of ongoing projects. The data from the 
empirical studies includes a total of more than a thousand L2 learners, with 
more than 50 different first languages. Most studies deal with adult learners, 
acquiring Swedish in a formal context. In the studies by Andersson (1992), 
Noyau (1992) and Voionmaa (1993) material from the Swedish part of the 
EALA-project (Allwood, Strémqvist and Voionmaa 1983) is being used. This 
data is available through the CHILDES database. 

A large amount of data on L2 Swedish comes from learners in Finland. 
Swedish is one of the two official languages in Finland and Swedish is taught in 
the Finnish schools. There is a large body of research investigating the acquisi- 
tion of Swedish as an L2 in Finland. 

As in the case of L1 studies, the majority of L2 studies can be characterized 
as descriptive but there are also studies that are hypotheses-driven where 
communicative tasks have been used to elicit specific structures. Processability 
Theory (Pienemann 1998) has been used as theoretical framework and has been 
tested in a number of studies (Glahn, Hakansson, Hammarberg, Holmen, 
Hvenekilde and Lund 2001, Hammarberg 1996, Hakansson 2001, Hakanssson, 
Salameh and Nettelbladt 2003). 

In Table 2 some of the major corpora of Swedish as an L2 are compiled. 
When the corpus involves many different L1s, the languages are not specified. 


2.3 Specific Language Impairment (SLI) 


Studies on language impairment in children are often based on differents types 
of tests. There are, however, also corpora with recorded speech. The first project 
that contained spontaneous data was the project “Pre-school children in verbal 
interaction” (Hansson and Nettelbladt 1990, 1995), led by Ulrika Nettelbladt. 
In this project children with language impairment were recorded in interaction 
with different conversational partners, peers or adults. 
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Table 2. Swedish L2 corpora 


Study Design Data collection No.of Age(if Ll 
learn. child) 
Andersson, A. 1992 cross-sectional interviews 12 2-3 8 different 
Andersson, I. 1997 cross-sectional interviews a2 6-7 Spanish 
Axelsson 1994 cross-sectional interviews 60 adults —_ Finnish, Polish, 
Spanish 
Colliander 1993 cross-sectional interviews 30 adults Persian, Polish, 
Spanish 
Ekberg 1999 cross-sectional interviews 13 14 7 different 
Glahn et al. 2001 cross-sectional specific tasks 21 adult various 
Granberg 2001 longitudinal interviews 1 adult Greek 
Hakansson, Nettel- longitudinal interviews 5 4-6 5 different 
bladt 1993 
Hakansson, Dooley cross-sectional elicited imita- 19 5-6 Icelandic, Span- 
Collberg 1994 tion ish 
Hakansson 2001 cross-sectional _ specific tasks 10 3;6-6;0 Arabic, Alban. 
Bosnian 
Hakansson et al. longitudinal specific tasks 10 3311-6; Arabic 
2003 7 
Hammarberg, cross-sectional writtenessays 18 adults 10 different 
Viberg 1977 
Hammarberg 1996 _ longitudinal interviews 10 adults 7 different 
Hyltenstam 1997 longitudinal written test 160 adults 35 different 
Kotsinas 1982 longitudinal interviews 6 adults Greek, Polish 
Lahtinen 1993 cross-sectional writtenessays 342 adults Finnish 
Naumann 1997 cross-sectional writtenessays 140 adults German 
Noyau 1992 longitudinal interviews, 4 adults Finnish, Spanish 
narratives 
Rahkonen 1993 cross-sectional writtenessays 999 adults Finnish 
Salameh 2003 longitudinal specific tasks 20 3-6 Arabic 
Viberg 1994 cross-sectional _ narratives 60 10-30 ‘Finnish 


Most SLI corpora consist of semi-structured interviews, involving an adult 
and a child. The corpus in Salameh (2003) is unique also from an internationla 
perspective since it contains data from bilingual children with language 
impairment. 

Summarizing, the empirical data is impressive, comprising language 
production from more than 2.600 learners of swedish. 
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Table 3. Swedish SLI corpora 


Study Design Data collection No. of Age 
children range 

Hansson, Nettelbladt cross-sectional interviews 5 530-5311 

1990, 1995 

Hansson 1997 longitudinal interviews 6 4;11-8;4 

Hakansson, Hansson cross-sectional comprehension, 10 4;0-6;3 

2000 production tasks 

Nettelbladt et al. 1989 cross-sectional specific tasks 10 4;4-10;4 

Reuterskiéld-Wagner cross-sectional specific tasks 28 4;11-5;9 

1999 

Salameh 2003 longitudinal specific tasks 10 3; 10-6;7 

Sahlén, Nettelbladt 1992 —_ longitudinal comprehension, 10 4;0-9;0 


production tasks 
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CHAPTER 3 


The acquisition of tense 


Lisa Christensen 


3.1 Introduction 


The acquisition of tense is a complex process. The tense system of any language 
links together several different linguistic levels, such as morphology (verbal 
inflection), lexicon (auxiliaries, time adverbials), syntax (for instance the 
implicit or explicit connection between finite clauses), semantics, and prag- 
matics. In this study all these levels and the relation between them will be 
discussed. The observations made in this chapter are based on data taken down in 
diary form and can be regarded as a case study comprising two boys, “Hjalmar’ 
and “Balder’. The acquisition of tense in Swedish can be subdivided into a basic 
and an elaborated stage. The basic stage includes the acquisition of the most 
central tense-related items. The elaborated stage includes both the acquisition 
of new items and a development of more complicated uses of items that already 
are acquired. 

The chapter consists of seven sections: In 3.2 a short introduction to the 
Swedish tense system is given. The theoretical framework is presented in 3.3, 
and the material is introduced in 3.4. The main part, 3.5, presents the acquisi- 
tion of temporal categories during the basic stage. In 3.6 the transition to the 
elaborated stage and the acquisition of three aspects of the tense system at this 
stage will be discussed. A conclusion follows in 3.7. 


3.2 The Swedish tense system 


The Swedish tense system consists of the following items: Morphological tense 
marking: present tense (abbr. pres), viz. kalla-r ‘call(s)’, Ids-er ‘read(s)’, spring- 
er ‘run(s)’; past tense (abbr. past), kalla-de ‘called’, Iais-te ‘read’, sprang ‘rar. 
Periphrastic constructions with (more or less purely) temporal meaning are 
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perfect (abbr. perF) and pluperfect (abbr. pLPERF), which are constructed using 
the auxiliary ha ‘have’ (pres har, past hade) + a main verb in the supine (abbr. 
sup), kalla-t, lds-t, sprung-it, for example har Idst ‘have/has read’, hade kallat 
‘had called’. sup is not inflected and is only used as the main verb in the PERE or 
PLPERE constructions (cf. Platzack 1989). In Swedish there is also a morphologi- 
cal form corresponding to the English past participle. This form is inflected as 
an adjective and has different adjectival uses, for instance in the periphrastic 
passive construction. 

The simple pres and past as well as PERF and pLpERE are in their central 
functions similar to their English counterparts. Swedish does not have any 
morphological aspect marker such as the progressive form though. Aspectual 
meaning can be expressed by certain auxiliaries, but often the simple pres or 
past can be used to express what in English would demand the progressive. 

Swedish has two periphrastic constructions expressing future time refer- 
ence. Intentional future (abbr. nT FUT) is constructed using the auxiliary skola 
‘should’ (pREs ska, or in written language skall, past skulle) + a main verb in the 
infinitive (abbr. nF), kalla, ldsa, springa, for example: ska Idsa ‘will read’, skulle 
kalla ‘would call’. The construction is not only temporal/intentional but also 
has several modal functions. Predictional future (abbr. pRED FUT) can be 
expressed by the auxiliary kommer ‘come(s)’ + the infinitival marker (optional 
in spoken language) att ‘to’ + a main verb in Ing, for example kommer (att) lisa 
‘will read, kommer (att) regna ‘will rain/will be raining. The prep FuT marker 
can only be used in present tense. In past tense (kom att ‘came to’) it functions 
as an aspectual auxiliary, which is also its origin as a future marker. In addition 
to the nT FuT and the prep FUT constructions, the simple PREs can express 
future time meaning, either alone or along with a time adverbial. In fact, the 
simple pres is the most frequent future time expression in adult Swedish. 

Swedish verbs are inflected according to four conjugations; these are 
presented in Table 1. The first three conjugations are weak and use a dental 
suffix (-de) to form the past. In the second conjugation the suffix can be either 
-de or -te depending on the voicing of the preceding consonant. The fourth 
conjugation is strong; the past has no suffix, and the stem vowel normally 
undergoes vowel shift (spring ‘rum’ vs. sprang ‘ran’). The sup ending always 
contains a -t. The sup ending of the fourth conjugation can be either -it or -tt. 
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Table 1. Swedish verb inflection according to four conjugations 


Infinitive Imperative Present Past Supine 
1 kalla ‘call kalla kalla-r kalla-de kalla-t 
2a gdémma ‘hide’ gom gomm-er gim-de gom-t 
2b Iisa ‘read’ lis lais-er liis-te ltis-t 
3 bo ‘live bo bo-r bo-dde bo-tt 
4a springa ‘ru spring spring-er sprang sprung-it 
4b fa ‘get’ fa fa-r fick fa-tt 


3.3. Theoretical framework 


The theoretical framework of this study is the compositional tense model put 
forward in Christensen (1997). The model will not be presented in detail here, 
but a leading idea is that the temporal information in the morphological and 
periphrastic expressions of the tense system is vague and incomplete. To 
communicate more distinct and specific temporal content — specifying more 
exactly when an event took place or will take place — the speaker has to supply 
temporal information from the context. According to the model, the temporal 
information given by the finite verb, in adult language, can be specified 
contextually in three different ways: deictically, anaphorically or explicitly. 
Another way to put it, is to say that there are three ways of determining the 
Reichenbachian “R” (Reichenbach 1947:288). 


Deictic specification. The contextual unit that specifies the finite verb is given 
deictically or pragmatically, by factors present in the discourse space. The 
specification is extra-linguistic, for example: 


(1) — Where is daddy? — He is in the kitchen. 


Anaphoric specification. The contextual unit that specifies the finite verb is the 
time of the event or situation expressed by another clause. Anaphoric specifica- 
tion can take place between at least two declarative main clauses (asyndetically 
combined or co-ordinated) or between a subordinate temporal clause (for 
instance a when-clause) and the matrix clause to which the temporal clause 
belongs. The specification is linguistic, for example see (2)—(3): 


(2) [(1) We went to the Coliseum,| (2) and there he was 
[the time of the event expressed by (1) specifies the finite verb of (2)] 
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(3) [When Lars came to his car,| he found Karin waiting for him. 
[the time of the event expressed by the when-clause specifies the finite 
verb of the matrix clause] 


The when-clause can be regarded as a grammaticalized form of anaphoric 
specification, and its main function is to temporally relate an event or a state to 
another event or state. 


Explicit specification. The element that specifies the finite verb is a time 
adverbial (or another item with lexicalized temporal meaning) that refers to 
some section on the time line, that is, to a conventional system for the measure- 
ment of time (which is in principle independent of the referential event or 
situation referred to). 


(4) {Last summer/In 1998} Karin went to Rome. 


In adult language different items of the tense system can be used in all three 
types of contexts, but not always with identical qualities in the various contexts. 
A specific temporal item can thus have quite dissimilar temporal meaning due 
to type of specification. The Swedish INT FUT construction ska + INF can for 
instance have purely temporal meaning in a context with historical present 
(anaphorically specified) while it is normally both intentional/modal and 
temporal in a deictically specified context. Another example is PERF that is more 
freely compatible with certain time adverbials when it is anaphorically specified 
than when it is deictically specified. The simple past is normally explicitly or 
anaphorically specified when it is used to refer to past events and normally 
deictically specified only when the past event has taken place very recently, 
within the same discourse space. PLPERF is even more restricted in the deictic 
context. It is almost always anaphorically or explicitly specified in adult Swedish. 

In this study it will be suggested that, at the basic stage of tense acquisition, 
only deictic specification is available to the child. This means that the child 
acquires the essential formal items of the tense system and establishes the basic 
temporal meanings associated with these items in a context where the more 
specific temporal reference of the finite verb is determined by factors present at 
the time of speech. Since the child is not able to specify the temporal meaning 
of the finite verb by linguistic means (i.e. anaphorically or explicitly), the use of 
temporal items with reference to remote past (or future) events or states is 
highly restricted during the basic stage. The transition to the elaborated stage of 
tense acquisition is here stipulated to take place when the first instances of 
anaphoric and explicit specification appear. 
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In opposition to Weist et al. (cf. for instance Weist et al. 1997 or Weist et al. 
1991) it will be suggested that the basic stage does not represent a separate 
temporal system. Weist et al. regard the earliest stage (up to about three years of 
age) as an “event time system”, and the stage after three years of age as a 
“reference time system” (Weist et al. 1997: 86), arguing that the main difference 
between the two systems is the conceptual difference between a mono-referen- 
tial and a bi-referential dimension. Here it will be argued that the child at the 
end of the basic stage has acquired a temporal system that in its main features 
is identical to one contextual type of the adult temporal system (the deictic 
type). During the elaborated stage the tense system expands contextually, 
formally, and semantically, but it is not replaced by a fundamentally different 
system, and the deictic specification type remains in principle unaltered. It will 
also be argued that neither the transition to the elaborated stage nor the 
completion of an adult temporal system can be explained by one single concep- 
tual difference. The development must rather be more multi-factorial. For 
further discussion see below, Section 3.6.4. 


3.4 The material 


The observations made in this chapter are, as mentioned, based on diary notes. 
The children studied are two brothers, Hjalmar (born in February 1992) and 
Balder (born in January 1995). The two children/materials will henceforth be 
referred to as H and B. Both children have Swedish as their mother tongue and 
Danish as a second language. Their father is Danish and has mainly been talking 
Danish to them. During their first 8 and 5 years respectively they have been 
living in Sweden. The inference from Danish in the material presented here is 
very small. Neither of them made serious attempts to actually speak Danish 
until the age of 5. In an overall characterisation of their language acquisition 
process H can be regarded as an early, but not very early, speaker. B is neither 
an early nor especially late speaker. Up to the age of 6, he had problems with the 
pronunciation of some (combinations of) consonants, and with the correct 
placing of sentence adverbials. 

Both materials have been taken down in hand, and they consist mainly of 
direct quotations, taken down in immediate connection to the utterances, 
accompanied by information about context, interpretation, utterances made by 
other persons, etc. But the notes also contain general remarks on the acquisition 
of tense. Both materials have been analysed formally and semantically following 
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a fixed notation protocol and using the FileMaker program to make the 
material available for various types of investigations. The data are organised in 
units or entries that correspond to what in adult language would be expressed 
by finite clauses. An immediate repetition or variation of the same utterance, 
with an identical verb form in the same meaning, counts as one entry. An 
utterance consisting of what can be regarded as a matrix clause and a subordinate 
clause, each of them containing a verb or a verbal phrase, counts as two entries. 
The H corpus consists of 688 entries containing at least one verb and covers a 
period from age 1;0 to 2;5. Later notes on H are sporadic. This means that the 
H-material mainly covers the basic stage of the development. On the other hand 
the data from this period are quite rich. The B corpus consists of a very large 
number of utterances from the age of 1;3, but only the material from 1;3 to 3311 
is fully analysed. This part consists of 1652 entries containing at least one verb. 
The material from the crucial period from 1;8 to 2;6 is poorer for B than for H. 

The disadvantages of a diary material are quite obvious and will not be 
discussed here. One advantage with such a material is that it can make utteranc- 
es from a wider range of everyday activities and situations available. For 
instance playing outdoor, travelling by bike, car or bus, being left by parents or 
meeting them again at the day-care centre are not normally situations that can 
be easily recorded. But children are maybe more likely to produce utterances for 
instance about the past in such situations than in typical indoor situations, 
where the surroundings are more constant and the children often are focused 
on one specific activity at the time. 


3.5 The basic stage 


3.5.1 Introduction 


The basic stage includes the acquisition of the central tense-related morphemes 
and auxiliaries (ie. the formal tense categories) in Swedish as well as the 
acquisition of a set of basic semantic temporal types. In this section the formal 
categories will be discussed first, and thereafter the semantic categories will be 
accounted for. 
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3.5.2 The acquisition of formal tense categories 


3.5.2.1 Introduction 

The data are presented in Table 2 (the H corpus) and Table 3 (the B corpus) 
according to the following system: 1 = the first reliable instance of the unit; 10 
= the tenth instance of the unit, and so forth. All figures in the table indicate 
age. The sign “—” indicates the absence of material. Abbreviations: INF = 
utterances with a single verb in the infinitive (“root infinitives”); sup = utter- 
ances with a single verb in the supine (“root supines”); PRES = utterances with 
a finite verb in the present tense (including the modals); past = utterances with 
a finite verb in the past tense; copula in pREs = utterances with the copula, dr, 
in the present tense; modals (total) = all instances of utterances with the three 
central Swedish modals in pres: ska ‘shall, kan ‘car’ and vill ‘will’; modals + INF 
= all instances of the three central modals in combination with Ing; ska (+INF) 
= all instances of the intentional future marker/the modal ska, combined with 
an INF or single; PERF = utterances with the perfect auxiliary in present tense 
(har) + sup (“full perfect”). 

Verbs of the first conjugation coincide in the infinitive and the imperative 
(abbr. imp) in adult Swedish, both morphological forms ending with an -a: 
baka, “(to) bake’ or ‘bake!’, stanna ‘(to) stay’ or ‘stay!’ (cf. Table 1). In the other 
conjugations there is a difference between INF (springa ‘(to) run’, lisa ‘(to) 
read’) and imp (spring! ‘run! lds! ‘read!”). Since the unambiguous instances of 
IMP are very rare in the early material, I have chosen not to exclude the ambigu- 
ous instances from the category INF (see also Section 3.5.3.2). 

The present tense ending normally contains an -r in adult Swedish, and 
since -r is often mastered late, the pres ending in child language can have a 
range of realisations (cf. Hansson 1998). In the first conjugation pres ends with 
-ar. If the child frequently does not pronounce -r at all (as was the case with 
Balder at least up till the age of 4) the form will coincide with ivr. Ambiguous 
instances are not included in either the formal or the semantic analysis. To be 
more specific, from the period where no verbs at all occur with present tense 
ending, all verbs ending with an -a count as INE, regardless of conjugation. 
From the time when verbs of the second and fourth conjugation first occur in 
PRES, no verbs of the first conjugation ending with an -a will be accounted for 
as PRES, and as INF only if the verb is preceded by a model or an auxiliary. In the 
second and fourth conjugation the present ending is -er. Even if the child does 
not pronounce the final -7, the form is recognisable since the present tense of 
these conjugations has accute accent. The realisation of the present ending -er 
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is often represented as “o”, “a” or “e” in the diary entries, the actual pronuncia- 
tion probably being a (slightly rounded) schwa-like vowel. 

In many varieties of spoken Swedish the past of the first conjugation 
coincide with rnF: kalla ‘to call or ‘called’ In the variety spoken in southern 
Sweden, where H and B have been living, the past ending of the first conjuga- 
tion is frequently pronounced: kalla-de ‘called’. Possible instances of intended 
PAST without unambiguous morphological ending have not been included in 
the figures. In some varieties of spoken Swedish, sup of the first conjugation 
coincide with rnF: kalla ‘(to) call’ or “[has/have] called’. In the variety spoken in 
southern Sweden, the sup ending is pronounced with a final -t: kalla-t ‘called’. 


Table 2. Acquisition of formal tense categories at the basic stage in H 


instance(s): 1 10 20 30 40 
INF 1;0 1;4 1;5 156 1;6 
SUP 1;10 230 230 230 231 
PRES 1;7 230 230 231 231 
PAST 1;10 230 231 251 231 
copula in PRES 1311 231 231 232 233 
modals (total) 1;9 231 232, 232 233 
modals + INF 231 231 232 233 2;5 
ska (+INF) 231 232 233 2;4 - 

PERF 233 234 238 - = 


Table 3. Acquisition of formal tense categories at the basic stage in B 


instance(s): 1 10 20 30 40 
INF 1;3 1;7 1;8 1;8 1;9 
SUP 1;9 230 232 233 234 
PRES 1;9 232 233 233 234 
PAST 230 231 232 233 233 
copula in PRES 231 236 2310 330 332 
modals (total) 230 233 234 235 2;7 
modals + INF 232 234 235 237 2;9 
ska (+INF) 233 2;4 235 238 2311 
PERF 252, 234 235 237 330 


3.5.2.2 The results 
Hjalmar produces verbs in 1nF from the age of 1;4. From 1;4 to 1;11 he can be 
said to have a “root infinitive stage” (“root infinitives”, cf. Poeppel and Wexler 
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1993; Wexler 1994; Hoekstra and Hyams 1998; Josefsson 1999). Most utteranc- 
es from this period consist of one, two or three words. 

At the age of 2;0—2;1 a veritable formal explosion can be observed. sup, 
PRES and past are established within the time span of two months. It is impos- 
sible to determine a reliable acquisition chronology between sup, PREs, and 
past from the data. The overall impression is instead the remarkable simultane- 
ity in the acquisition of morphological forms. Plunkett and Strémqvist 
(1992:530-531) sketch the acquisition order of verbal inflection in Scandina- 
vian languages (Swedish and Danish) in the following scheme: present = past 
participle/supine > past (cf. also Linell 1975: 79-80). The Swedish child investi- 
gated (Markus) shows no developmental ordering between present and supine, 
both arise at 1;10—1;11. The past tense emerges at 2;0. The two Danish children 
show a clearer ordering in the emergence: present > past principle > past. In an 
overall perspective, the data of H correspond to the data of Markus. In both 
children the first three inflected forms emerge during such a short period that 
the relative simultaneity in the acquisition seems to be more characteristic than 
the ordering between the forms. 

In H a special “root supine state” (“root supines”, cf. Josefsson 1999: 105), 
i.e. a period where the infinite form sup occurs alone, without the PERF 
auxiliary har, is clearly recognisable. During a couple of months (from 2;0 to 
2;3), sup is frequent, but the auxiliary is lacking. (Examples are given in 37-42 
below.) At the same time the root infinitive is still in use with more than 50 
instances at 2;1 and 20 instances at 2;2 in the H corpus. 

The main Swedish modials (ska, kan, vill) are also acquired from 2;1 and on. 
The first instances are single modals, with no subordinate rnr. The two verbs 
first observed are vill and kan, often accompanied by the negation: vill inte ‘do 
not want (to), kan inte ‘cannot. From 2;0 to 2;1 the non-target form villa, 
combined by the present form vill + an -a, is observed several times in H. (The 
instances are not included in the figures of Table 2.) Actually villa + IF is his 
first auxiliary + main verb combination. The form can be interpreted as an 
overregularisation to INF, which is interesting since modals are rare in INF in 
adult language, and the target form would be vilja, not villa. (Another option is 
to regard the form as pres of the first conjugation (-ar) with the -r left out.) 
The modal ska, which is also the int FUT marker, occurs somewhat later than 
vill and kan, and can be said to be acquired at 2;2—2;3. In the diary there is a 
note at 2;4 saying “the auxiliary ska is his most frequently used auxiliary” and 
“qt occurs all the time”. 
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The full perfect (the auxiliary har + sup) is insufficiently taken down in the 
H-material, but at 2;5.19 it is noted in the journals that “H uses har approxi- 
mately in 50% of the sentences containing sup”, and already at 2;5.25 that “the 
perfect is almost consequently pronounced with the auxiliary”. In spite of the 
lack of direct quotations it is thus possible to conclude that the full perfect is 
acquired at about 2;6. 

To summarise: H acquires the central formal items of the Swedish tense 
system during a period lasting from 2;0 to about 2;6. 

Balder uses verbs in INF from at least 1;7—1;8. His first sup occurs even 
earlier than H’s, but the number of instances does not increase as fast as for H. 
The overall impression is that B’s “formal explosion” is more drawn out than 
H’s. Such a difference can in part be due to variations in the diary material 
though. The H corpus contains more utterances during this period than the B 
corpus. Especially when it comes to the present copula (dr), there is no reason 
to believe that the actual difference between H and B is as big as the figures 
indicate. One possible explanation is a tendency on behalf of the diary keeper to 
focus on the temporally more intriguing past and sup forms than on pres. As 
with the H corpus, it is not possible to draw any reliable conclusions about the 
chronological ordering between sup, pREs, and past in the B corpus. 

When it comes to the acquisition of ska + INF there are explicit notes saying 
that the construction is remarkably late (compared to H). Also in B the simple 
modals are, not surprisingly, earlier than the combined ones, and ska is the 
latest of the three central modal expressions. At 2;7 the diary informs that 
“intentional ska + INF is frequent”. 

In B the perr auxiliary appears earlier than in H, which means that the 
“root supine state” is shorter in B than in H and not so distinctly discernible. At 
2;2 there is a note saying that the auxiliary (har) has been heard “several times” 
combined with sup. At 2;7 it is informed that “B has acquired the perfect with 
the auxiliary”. A glance in the material reveals a period between 2;2 and 2;7 
where utterances with the single sup and utterances with the full perfect both 
occur. It seems that H is more rapid in his switch from an earlier stage to the 
later stage according to the development from root supine to full perfect. This 
impression matches the overall pattern, but can, as mentioned, partly be due to 
variations in the material. 

To summarise: The B corpus reveals a slightly more drawn-out develop- 
ment than the H corpus, but still the picture is the same. B acquires the central 
formal items of the Swedish tense system during a period lasting from 2;0 to 
about 2;8. 
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3.5.2.3 Conclusion 

In both H and B there is a clearly discernible “root infinitive stage” reaching 
from approximately 1;6 to 2;0-2;1, when it is extended to a system with 
inflected forms, finite and infinite ones. This stage could be named “the root 
supine stage” after the characteristic utterances with single supines, but the 
appearance of the root supine is not the only important novelty. Here I will call 
the latter part of the basic stage “the inflected basic stage”. (Another possibility 
would be “the optional infinitive stage”, cf. Wexler 1998.) This stage can be 
characterised as a transitional stage from an earlier infinite system to a later 
fully accomplished finite system. During this stage the root infinitives occur side 
by side with the inflected forms (i.e. the finite forms pres and past and the 
infinite form sup). The modals, combined with subordinate infinitives, are 
established roughly at 2;2—2;5. The modal used as nT FuT marker, ska, seems to 
be acquired somewhat later than the two other central modals (vill and kan). 
The full perfect emerges at 2;4—2;7. In H and B the central formal categories of 
the Swedish tense system is thus acquired during a period of 5—7 months, from 
the age of 2;0—2;1 to the age of 2;5—-2;8. The chronology is: (1) tense-related 
morphological forms (PREs, sup, and PasT); (2) the intentional future expres- 
sion in the present (ska + INF); (3) full perfect (har+ sup). 


3.5.3 The acquisition of semantic tense categories 


3.5.3.1 Introduction 

In this section the semantic properties of the early utterances will be discussed. 
According to the hypothesis suggested in 3.3. the child has no means to specify 
the temporal reference of the finite verb linguistically during the basic stage. 
Only deictic specification is available, which means that the child has to rely on 
his interlocutor’s ability to make an interpretation starting either from objects 
present in the discourse space or from mutual experiences or memories. Even 
if one or two utterances occur together there is presumably no temporal 
connection between them. Instead they connect separately to the discourse 
space, i.e. anaphoric specification is lacking. 

I will discuss at set of temporal types (loosely following the classification in 
Dahl 1985; cf. also Sachs 1983: 12-13) that occur in the material. A temporal 
type is a certain temporal, but not necessarily purely temporal, relation, 
between an utterance, containing a verb, and the referential event or situation 
referred to by the utterance. The items of the tense system can normally express 
more than one temporal type each, and the type of specification can sometimes 
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determine a temporal type. Many of the early utterances are not possible to analyse 
unambiguously or at all according to temporal type. I will focus on some clearly 
discernible and frequent types. 

The examples given in this section are presented in the following way. Line 1: 
A direct quote from the diary, presenting the utterance in a roughly phonetic way, 
followed by information about corpus (H or B) and age (year; month). Line 2: The 
child’s utterance is repeated without iterations or hesitations etc. and with normal- 
ised Swedish orthography. Overregularisations from one conjugation to another 
are not normalised, and the target form is indicated within brackets. Other 
inflectional errors are not commented on. Line 3: A word to word translation to 
English with the child’s verbform(s) indicated directly after the verb(s). Line 4: 
English interpretation, when needed, followed by contextual information and 
other comments. 


3.5.3.2 Temporal types at the root infinitive stage 

At the root infinitive stage the relation between the utterance and the referential 
event or situation is purely implicit, that is, the temporal type occurs without 
marking, as a pragmatically determined relation between the utterance and the 
event or situation referred to. Nevertheless it is interesting to see which temporal 
types exist from the very beginning and to see how they develop. 


Intentional/deontic future. A main temporal type at the root infinitive stage is the 
intentional or deontic (immediate) future (cf. Josefsson 1999, 2002). The relation 
between the utterance and the referential event is implicit, but from contextual 
circumstances it can be inferred that the child by his utterance is expressing what 
he wants to do himself or what he wants someone else to do in the immediate 
future, within the same discourse space. In the first conjugation INF and IMP 
coincide (both ending with an -a), but since the temporal and modal content 
expressed by imp matches the early intentional/deontic use of nF, I have chosen 
not to exclude the ambiguous cases from either the formal or semantic analysis, cf. 
above. In the following examples, ambiguous instances are labelled inF/tmp. 


(5) toka bot (H 136) 
torka bort 
wipe.INE/IMP off 
(when he is dirty and wants to be cleaned) 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


leka bossin (H 1;7) 

leka —_ buss-en 

play.INF bus-DEF 

(when he wants to play with a toy bus with his mother) 
gunga dej (H 1;8) 

gunga dig 

swing.INE/IMP you 

(when he wants his mother to swing in a swing) 
jappa ma(j) (B 1;9) 

hjdlpa mig 

help.1nF me 

(frequently, when he wants assistance) 


Ongoing activity. The root infinitive can be used to comment on an ongoing 
activity. This temporal type corresponds to the English progressive in the present 
tense. Many early utterances are temporally vague, for example between intention- 
al/deontic future and ongoing activity. Often you cannot decide whether an 
utterance is a comment on what the child is repeatedly doing or what he wants to 
do again. In order to delimit the ongoing activity type from other types it is 
necessary to find instances where the child is clearly commenting on some event in 
which he himself or his interlocutor is not taking part. 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


boll, paka bollin (H 1;7) 

boll sparka boll-en 

ball kick.1nF/Imp ball-DEF 

(when he hears a football commentary on the radio) 


akka, bita, akka, bita (B 1;7) 

anka bita 

duck bite.1NE 

(when his mother is reading The ugly duckling to him and a picture is show- 
ing a duck biting the duckling) 


inna locka (B 1;9) 

ringa___klocka 

ring.INF clock 

(when he hears an alarm clock ringing) 

aka bdten nallet (B 1310) 

aka bat-en _ nalle-n 

go.by.1nF boat-pEF teddy-DEF 

(when looking at a picture of at teddy bear going by boat) 
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Current state. In principle no verbs referring to states occur in root infinitive 
utterances (cf. Hoekstra and Hyams 1998). This circumstance is probably due to 
an overall tendency to acquire activity verbs before (the more abstract) state verbs. 
But still it is clear that there are utterances referring to current states during the 
earliest stage. Typically those are utterances where the present copula is lacking. 


(13) méni botta (H 1;7) 

mane borta” 

moon gone 

(when he cannot see the moon from the window) 
(14) _ falia gubba stnnen (H 1;8) 

farliga  gubbar séng-en 

dangerous men _ bed-DEE 

(when he has been dreaming, supposedly) 
(15) mdanga anka uppe dd (B 1;10) 

manga anka uppe dar 

many duckup _ there 

(when he has just spotted a flock of rooks from the window) 


The only possible candidate of “state verb in the infinitive” at this stage in both 
materials is the non-target a-form of the modal vill ‘want’ in H (cf. above): 


(16) villa inte sova egen séing (H 2;0) 
vill-a inte sova egen sang 
want-INF? not sleep.INF own bed 
(when he is supposed to take a nap in his own bed in the afternoon) 


Past event. There are utterances from the root infinitive stage where the context 
would demand Perr or past in adult language, and they are quite well repre- 
sented. As the relation between the utterance and the event referred to is implicit, 
it is meaningless to try to delimit clear-cut subtypes. But the past event referred to 
can be recent or remote, clearly resultative or not. 


(17) bd:da (H 1;4) 
bada 
bathe.1nF/IMP 
(repeatedly, when driving home after his first visit to the public pool) 
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(18) Amma aka buss (H 1;8) 
Hjalmar aka buss 
Hjalmar go.by.1vF bus 
(in the evening, when he has been travelling by bus, for the first time, earlier 
at the day) 
(19) Matti ut, aka bil, dka bil Mattit (B 1,9) 
Martin ut aka bil 
Martin out go.by.1nF car 
(when his uncle Martin has left, by car, after a short visit) 
(20) dta upp (H 230) 
ata upp 
eat.INF up 
(frequently, when he has just finished his meal) 
(21) bygga bil (H 251) 
bygga bil 
build.1nF car 
(when answering the question ‘what have you been doing at the day care 
centre?’) 


Conclusion. During the root infinitive stage it is possible to discern three different 
temporal relations between the root infinitive and the event referred to by the verb. 
These are the intentional or deontic (immediate) future, the ongoing activity and 
the (unspecific) past. The intentional/deontic future is the most frequent type, but 
the other types are not just exceptions that prove the rule. A fourth type is repre- 
sented by the verbless utterances referring to current states. The conclusion must 
be that the root infinitive has no temporal meaning by itself, but that the child can 
use it in various temporal relations between the utterance and the event referred to. 
The earliest temporal types are, of course, not clearly delimited, but they do exist. 
In this respect, semantic tense categories, pragmatically deduced, precede formal 
tense categories. 


3.5.3.3 Temporal types at the inflected basic stage 

During the inflected basic stage the four earliest temporal types are mapped on to 
distinct formal tense categories, and new temporal types arise. In the following we 
shall look at this process. 


Intentional/deontic future. During the inflected basic stage the Int FUT marker ska 
+ INF is acquired. As in adult Swedish there is no clear limit between intentional 
and modal/deontic meanings in the modal ska. But as other modals and imp are 
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established, with their special functions and meanings, it is clear that ska + INE 
becomes the most salient expression for intentional future. 


(22) jaska ba:n dicka (H 231) 
jag ska bara dricka 
I will. pres just drink.INF 


(when his mother has asked him to come and sit down, and he wants to 
finish his milk first) 


(23) kom ka vi tinda (H 231) 
kom ska vi tanda 
come.IMP shall.pres we turn.the.light.on.INE 
(‘let us turn the light or’; request to his mother in the morning) 
(24) jaka data ko:ven sna:t (B 2;4) 
jag ska ata korv-en snart 
I_ will pres eat.INF sausage-DEF soon 
(when his parents are telling him to eat his sausage before the family has to 
leave a restaurant at a stopping place) 
(25) kavi gd ne? (B2;5) 
ska vi ga ner? 
shall.pREs we go.INF down? 
(in the morning, the bedroom is upstairs, the kitchen downstairs) 


The material in general is very sporadic when it comes to imp. But there are some 
instances from this period, as in (23) (kom ‘come’). Compare also (26) to (8) 
above, both utterances having the same verb (Hjdlpa ‘help’) in two different forms, 
INE (hjdlpa) and tmp (hyjédlp), but with the same temporal meaning. 


(26) mo jélp mej, den sitte(r) fast stjtinan (H 2;3) 
mor hjalp migdensitt-er fast stjarna-n 
mummy help.imp me it  sits-PREs firm star-DEF 
(‘help me mummy, the star is stuck’; when he wants his mother to help him 
remove a star-shaped piece of a jigsaw puzzle) 


Since the INT FUT marker is acquired relatively late during the inflected basic stage, 
the root infinitive remains as expression for the temporal type “intentional/modal 
future” a couple of months after the “formal explosion”. 


Ongoing activity. During this period the simple pres is taken into use to express 
ongoing activity, as in adult Swedish, examples: 
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(27) bldso (H 231) 
blas-er 
blow-PREs 
(‘am blowing’; when he is playing and gargling with some drinking water) 
(28) baka (H 251) 
bak-er (target form: baka-r) 
bake-pRES 
(‘are baking’; while he is looking at a picture (in a book) of children 
baking ginger bread; his mother has asked Vad gir (pREs) barnen? ‘what 
are the children doing?’) 


(29) Jamma sove faktist (B 2;3) 
Hjalmar sov-er faktiskt 
Hjalmar sleep-pres actually 
(‘H. is actually sleeping’) 

(30) ja liggd ne (B 2;4) 
jag ligg-er ner 
I lie-pres down 
(‘Tam laying down’) 


Current state. Utterances referring to current states are successively provided 
with the copula or another state verb in pres during the inflected basic stage. In 
both H and B the earliest state verbs, apart from the copula (see example (31)), 
that occur with some frequency are the modals. Some examples with early state 
verbs other than the copula or the modals are given in (32)—(34). 


(31) dene mins (H 1511) 
den ar min 
it is mine 
(repeatedly, talking about different toys at the public library) 
(32) finns ingen takto (H 2;0) 
finns ingen traktor 
exist.PRES no tractor 
(‘there is no tractor’; when he no longer can see a tractor that he and his 
mother have passed on their way to his child minder) 


(33) ja tal inte digg, tal inte dgg (B 252) 
jag tal inte agg 
I tolerate.pREs not egg 
(during the breakfast, B. is allergic to egg) 
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(34) ja tycke om klattra (H 233) 
jag tyck-er om klattra 
I like-pRES PARTICLE climb.INF 
(‘I like climbing’; at the playground, where there is an old tree laying 
down for the children to climb on) 


Both ongoing activity and current state is expressed by the simple pres in adult 
Swedish, and during the inflected basic stage the child acquires the target 
construction for these temporal types. At the root infinitive stage typical state 
verbs are absent. Therefore the current state type can be said to either develop 
from utterances lacking the copula or to show up when semantically more 
specific state verbs emerge (and they show up in pres). The ongoing activity type 
in PRES, on the other hand, develops from utterances with an activity verb in INF. 


Potential event. Some early utterances do not express factual events but instead 
that a certain event is possible or potential. These utterances are referring to 
states, the meaning comes near habitual or generic meaning, and they occur 
early at the inflected basic stage. The reliable instances in the material are all 
combined with the specific generic pronoun man ‘one, you’. In H the type is 
often expressed with the modal kan ‘car’ in combination with man. 


(35) man kan tycka knappen; man kan skua dé; man kan éppna, tiinga (H 231) 
man kan trycka knapp-en 
you can.PRES push.INF button-DEEF 
man kan skruva dar 
you Can.PRES screw.INF there 
man kan Oppna__ stanga 
you Can.PRES open. INF close.INE 
(all sentences uttered on the same occasion, while he is examining the 
washing machine) 


(36) 6éppna man dé, mamma? stiinge man di mamma? (B 232) 
éppna-r° man dar mamma? 
opens-PRES you there mummy, 
stang-er mandar mamma? 
closes-PRES you there mummy? 
(when he is playing with a Lego-building with a door) 


Utterances like these seem to be the starting point to more developed ways to 
express generic or habitual meaning. Reliable instances with the simple pREs, 
and without the pronoun man, to express generic or habitual state, do not occur 
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during the basic stage. Since no reliable instances of the simple pres expressing 
future time meaning are observed either, it is possible to conclude that the 
simple pres in H and B during the basic stage is restricted to two temporal 
types: ongoing activity and current state. The use of pREs in a wider range of 
contexts (for instance to express generic/habitual state or (predictional) future, 
or, even more specialised, as historical or dramatic present or in hypothetical 
meaning) must therefore be developed during the elaborated stage. 


Past event. During the inflected basic stage it is possible to discern different 
types of past time meaning, although the types are not totally clear cut. There 
are, naturally, also a handful of instances with past time forms (sup or PAST) 
which hardly can be unambiguously interpreted at all according to temporal 
type. I will here distinguish resultative past, recent past and remote past. All 
types of utterances referring to past events have in common that they do not 
normally contain a state verb as main verb. Put in other words: a past event is, 
during the basic stage, typically expressed by a verb or a verbal phrase denoting 
an activity, an accomplishment, an achievement (in the Vendlerian use of the 
terms, see Vendler 1957: 146-147) or a semelfactive (cf. Smith 1991:55—58). 


Resultative past. Resultative past is a temporal type expressed by the root supine 
and later by the full perfect. The past event is completed and is typically 
expressed by a verb with temporally bounded aktionsart and resultative 
meaning (i.e. an accomplishment or an achievement verb). The event referred 
to can be recent or remote, but its most characteristic property is that it has a 
stable and obvious result or outcome (or more general: a post state) which 
remains at the time of speech, for instance as a property or quality in an object 
or person, which has undergone the resultative event in the past (cf. Antinucci 
and Miller 1976: 183). Among the root supines the resultative past is the clearly 
dominating temporal type (cf. Josefsson 1999: 121-126, Josefsson 2002). No 
other distinct temporal type can be discerned, although there are some utter- 
ances in the material with sup (or later the full perfect), which cannot be 
interpreted as resultative past, cf. below, examples (49)—(51). 


(37) tillat (H 1;8) 
trilla-t 
fall-sup 
(frequently, when some object has turned over just before) 
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(38) kassat pog (B 1;9) 
kasta-t pog 
thrown-suP pog 
(uttered immediately after he has thrown a pog, a type of round playing 
card, at the floor) 
(39) malat (H 2;0) 
mala-t 
paint-suP 
(talking about a drawing that he has made on some earlier occasion) 
(40) cykel, duffit (H 2;0 ) 
cykel dusch-it (target form: duscha-t) 
bike take.a.shower-suP 
(talking about a toy motor bike, which has been outside in the snow and 
now is wet, standing in the bathtub to get dry) 
(41) dokton fatt (H 2;1) 
doktorn fa-tt 
doctor.DEF got-suP 
(talking about a sticker, which was given to him by a nurse earlier the 


same day) 
(42) tomten képt pussel (H 231) 
tomt-en kop-t _ pussel 


Santa.Claus-DEF buy-supP jigsaw.puzzle 
(talking about at jigsaw puzzle that was given to him, by Santa Claus, 
when he was at his child minder three months earlier) 


Example (40) shows that H can derive an earlier event from a current post state. 
The bike is wet, standing in the bathtub to get dry. But he draws the jocular 
conclusion that it has been taking a shower, though he himself had been playing 
with the bike in the snow. Also in adult Swedish Pere is typically used when a 
person, truly or falsely, states that a previous event has caused a certain result, 
for instance when you find the saddle of your bike wet, concluding and saying: 
It has been raining. Among the root supines there are hence both utterances 
referring to events observed by the child himself (which is most frequent) and 
events not observed by the child (less frequent). Both uses match adult language 
with full perfect. 

In the material there are also several utterances with past fulfilling the 
contextual conditions of the temporal type “resultative past”, i.e. the past event 
is expressed by a temporally bounded resultative verb and there is a remaining 
result at the time of speech. 
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(43) Bamse jick (H 1;11) 

Bamse gick 

Bamse leave-PAsT 

(when a TV program with a teddy bear, named Bamse, is ended) 
(44) mo tappade (H 2;1) 

mor __ tappa-de 

mother drop-Past 

(when his mother has just dropped a piece of broccoli on the floor) 
(45) ja slickte (H 2;2) 

jag slack-te 

I switch.off.the.light-past 

(when he has switched off the light) 
(46) ja lukkede (H 2;2) 

jag lukke-de* 

I close-past 

(when he has closed a wardrobe) 


Examples like these do not contradict the observation that the resultative past 
is above all connected to sup (and PERF). When a recent past event is resultative 
and completed, there is, also in adult Swedish, only a minor communicative 
difference between referring to it by Perr or by past. If I for instance am to 
comment on the fact that “Bo has recently left the house’, I can use either pAsT 
(Bo gick nyss, ‘Bo left recently’) or PERF (Bo har nyss gatt, ‘Bo has recently left’). 
When the past event is remote or when it is clearly unbounded and non- 
resultative, PERF and PAST are not interchangeable in adult Swedish. 

In principle, the early utterances with peRF (har + sup) cover the same 
temporal type as the root supine: the past event can be recent or remote and 
there is normally some kind of result or post state remaining at the time of 
speech, after the resultative event: 


(47) nu jaa: dtit upp smdggdsen (B 2;3) 
nu jag ha-r dt-it upp smorgas-en 
now! have-pres eat-suP up sandwich-DEF 
(‘now I have finished my sandwich’? recent past) 
(48) ndn a: latt gus dé (B 2;3) 
nagon —ha-r lag-t grus dar 
someone has-pres put-sup gravel there 
(when there is new gravel on the playground) 
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As with the root supine (cf. (40)), PERF can be used to refer to a past event, 
which the child has not actually observed. In (48) B has not experienced the 
event expressed by sup (‘put gravel on the playground’), but he can draw the 
conclusion that the event has taken place from the post state present at the time 
of speech (he can see that there is some new gravel on the playground). 

At the basic stage only a minor group of utterances with past time reference 
shows an unbounded activity verb in sup, see (49)—(50), cf. also (65). Even less 
frequent at this stage are state verbs found in sup or the full perfect, see (51). 


(49) mamma sovit (B 2;0) 
mamma sov-it 
mummy sleep-suP 
(‘mummy has been sleeping’; when his mother has been taking a nap 
during the day) 

(50) ja inte gdtit Lena, ja givit Lenas gdvskopa (H 2;3) 
jag inte grat-it Lena 
I not cry-sup Lena 
jag grav-it Lena-s gravskopa 
I dug-sup Lena’s excavator 
(‘I have not been crying at Lenas place, I have been digging with Lena’s 
excavator’; uttered spontaneously after arriving at home after a day at his 
child minder, Lena) 

(51) ja (a) saknat mommo (B 2;7) 
jag (har) sakna-t mormor 
I (have.pREs) miss-suP granny 
(‘I have been missing granny’; suddenly, while walking home from the 
store; the utterance is somewhat odd, it is possible that he intends to say 
‘lam missing granny’) 


Utterances such as those in (50) and (51) may be regarded as predecessors to 
the temporal type “experiental”, which typically is expressed by PERE in adult 
Swedish: Jag har varit i London ‘T have been to London (once)* But since the 
instances of this kind are rare in the material, the main conclusion must instead 
be that the typical verb in sup at the inflected basic stage is a bounded (and 
resultative) activity verb, and that the most prominent temporal type connected 
to sup (or full perfect) is the resultative past. 

In this connection a dozen of instances of the two verbs sova ‘sleep’ and 
grata ‘cry’ in sup from H, at the age of 2;0—2;1, is interesting, since they are not 
used to refer to past events, but rather to ongoing activities. (In example (65) 
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from the same period, gatit is found with past time reference though.) For 
example, when his father is sleeping, H says sovit ‘slept; and when he sees a girl 
crying on a TV-program, he says gratit ‘cried’. A possible interpretation of such 
utterances is that he is treating the verb as an achievement or accomplishment 
verb. If grata to him means ‘start to cry, then grdtit is referring to the post state 
of this event, which is ‘to be crying; and if sova means ‘fall asleep, then sovit 
can refer to the post state of this transition, which is ‘to be sleeping. Such 
transference can be regarded as a semantic overregularisation — the main use 
of sup, at this stage, is as an expression for “resultative past”, therefore a verb in 
suP may be incorrectly perceived as bounded and resultative. 


Recent past. As already mentioned, resultative and temporally bounded events 
in the recent past can be referred to either by sup (most frequent in the materi- 
al) or past (less frequent, but not rare, cf. (43)—(46)). But in the early material 
there is also a minor but distinct group of utterances referring to recent and 
non-resultative events (i.e. typical semelfactives). The label “recent” applies 
here to events that have taken place within the same pragmatic situation, before 
the time of speech, but within the wider discourse space. This type seems to be 
expressed primarily by past. A handful of examples with typical semelfactives 
expressed by the root supine are also found in the corpora, see example (57). 


(52) ldtade (H 2;0) 
lata-de (target form: lat) 
sound-PAsT 
(when his stomach has just made a rumble) 
(53) de vingade (B 231) 
det ringa-de (target form: ring-de) 
it ring-PAST 
(talking about a bell on a toy train that has given a short ring) 
(54) ja hostade (H 2;2) 
jag hosta-de 
I cough-past 
(when he has sneezed) 
(55) Baldd blubbade, lillebo blubbade (B 2;2) 
Balder bubbla-de 
Balder bubble-past 
(when he has just been making bubbles with a straw) 
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(56) de kliade (H 2;2) 

det klia-de 

it itche-pasT 

(when trying to get his sweater off to scratch his back) 
(57) hossat (B 1;9) 

hosta-t 

coughe-supP 

(when he has just heard another boy cough) 


All examples in (52) to (56) are inflected according to the first conjugation, 
since both (52) and (53) show overregularisation to this conjugation. Even if 
the material is small, there seems to be a tendency, both in H and B, during the 
first months with inflected verb forms, to connect recent, semelfactive past 
event with the past of the first conjugation. A cautious conclusion is that the 
aktionsart at this stage to some extent determines the choice between past and 
sup, so that resultative bounded past events are expressed by sup regardless of 
temporal distance (or by past if they are recent), whereas non resultative 
bounded recent past events are expressed by past, preferably with the ending 
-ade. The connection to the first conjugation disappears after a while, and the 
temporal type “recent past” is expressed by past of any conjugation, as in adult 
language. The connection to the first conjugation can maybe be explained by 
the fact that many, but not all, typical semelfactives happen to belong to the first 
conjugation in Swedish. 


Remote past. When the past event is resultative and expressed by sup or PERF 
there seems to be no difference between remote and recent events, cf. above. 
That is to say, if there is some kind of result or post state present at the time of 
speech, for example on a present object, the child has the past event within his 
reach regardless of temporal distance. But when there is no such connection it 
is more difficult to establish the reference to the distant events. This difficulty 
is probably partly linguistic, since there seems to be no evidence that the 
children do not remember remote past events or states (Fivush et al 1987: 402). 
Here, a remote past event is stipulated to have been taking place the day before 
the utterance or earlier. In adult Swedish, sentences with past referring to 
remote past events normally are anaphorically or explicitly specified, but the 
child has not acquired these two types of specification at the basic stage. 
Nevertheless there are instances in the material where the child is referring to 
remote past events with no clear result or post state possible to observe at the 
time of speech. During the inflected basic stage they appear both in rnF and past. 
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Examples: 


(58) kéa bilen lang ldng (H 2;0) 
kora bil-en langt langt 
drive.1NF car-DEF far far 
(H. is talking about a trip to IKEA where the family once bought a lamp, 
which they are now talking about) 


(59) komma blod (H 2;1) 
komma _blod 
come.INF blood 
(talking about and pointing at his foot, which he hurt a couple of days 
earlier) 


(60) komde blod (H 2;1) 
kom-de (target form: kom) blod 
come-PAST blood 
(talking about the same occasion as in (59), but uttered a day later) 
(61) vi lekte (B 2;2) 
vi lek-te 
we play-PAsT 
(‘we were playing’; when passing a playground where he was playing 
three weeks ago) 
(62) vi lekte spéke (B 2;3) 
vi lek-te spoke 
we play-past ghost 
(when he sees a blanket that he and H. have used the day before when 
they were pretending to be ghosts) 


As can be seen from the examples, utterances with reference to the remote past 
are normally triggered — and made interpretable — by extra-linguistic factors, 
for example a similarity, regarding an object, person, or the place etc., between 
the situation at the time of speech and some preceding situation. In (58) it is the 
presence of the lamp, which triggers the utterance about a remote event — the 
drive to IKEA. In (59) and (60), H is talking about his own foot, which he has 
hurt on an earlier occasion. Cf. Miller and Sperry (1988:303) who point out the 
salience of negative events, such as an hurt, in children’s earliest stories of 
personal experience. In (61) B recalls a memory about a specific place, while he 
and his mother are passing this place, and in (62) a certain object which was 
involved in the remote past activity triggers the utterance. The conclusion must be 
that remote past at this stage is deictically specified. The pragmatic connection 
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between the situation at the time of speech and some past event makes the 
utterance temporally interpretable — but only to an interlocutor who shares the 
past experience with the child. The child has no means to establish the connec- 
tion between ‘now’ and ‘then’ linguistically. 


3.5.3.4 Conclusion 

During the inflected basic stage H and B matches the four temporal types found 
already at the root infinitive stage with certain formal tense categories. Inten- 
tional future is at the end of the period expressed by the int FuT marker ska + 
INF. Ongoing activity and current state also reach their target expression, i.e. 
pres. During the period different temporal types referring to past events 
develop. Clearly discernible is the resultative past expressed by sup (or some- 
times with past), and later by the full perfect. The temporal type recent (non- 
resultative) past tends to be expressed by past. A remote (non-resultative) past 
event is found expressed by both rnF and past. Since the child cannot specify 
the finite verbs of utterances referring to the remote past linguistically, he has 
to rely on deictical specification even in this case, which definitely delimits his 
ability to freely speak of previous events and situations. 

During the basic stage the child learns how to match different temporal 
types with different forms in a way that in principle accords with the system of 
adult Swedish. In adult Swedish all temporal types discussed in this section are 
deictically specified with one sole exception: the remote past. The remote past 
is normally anaphorically or explicitly specified in adult language. Put in other 
words: The child first acquires a set of temporal types which in adult language 
have deictic specification, and, with the remote past as sole exception, these 
temporal types are the same (in form and meaning) in child language and adult 
language. The child’s tense system at the end of the basic stage corresponds to 
one part of the adult system (the deictic specification type). Compared to the 
target system, it is a restricted temporal system, but not a fundamentally 
independent system. 


3.6 The elaborated stage 


3.6.1 Introduction 


The basic stage is characterised by a quite rapid acquisition of the central formal 
and semantic tense categories. But the completion of the tense system seems to 
be a most protracted process. As there actually are peripheral uses of temporal 
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items that only show up in — quite specialised — written language it is hard to 
delimit this process at all. The starting point of the elaborated stage is possible 
to stipulate though. At the age of 2;6—2;7 both H and B have acquired a set of 
formal tense categories which can be regarded as fundamental in the Swedish 
tense system, and they can express a set of temporal types, which are all deicti- 
cally specified. When this process is in principle completed the two other types 
of temporal specification of the finite verb appear. When the basic temporal 
clause in Swedish, the ndr-clause (corresponding to the English when-clause), 
turns up, it is accompanied by a new type of temporal specification — the 
anaphoric specification. The other type of anaphoric specification, where main 
clauses are related temporally to each other instead of to the discourse space, as 
for instance in the narrative, does not come in to view as promptly as the when- 
clause, since it has no formal marker such as the complementizer. But it is quite 
clear that it appears at the same time, cf. below. With the appearance of time 
adverbials denoting times distant from the time of speech the explicit specifica- 
tion turns up. 

I will regard the appearance of the anaphoric and the explicit specification 
of the finite verb as a criterion showing that the elaborated stage of tense 
acquisition is reached. This does not mean that the transition to the new stage 
comes suddenly, or that the new types of specification immediately or dramati- 
cally changes the child’s temporal system. But the new types of specification are 
a prerequisite for the further development of the temporal system. 

The elaborated stage includes both the acquisition of more peripheral tense- 
related formal items and the ability to use already acquired items in new 
contexts and with new meanings. New tense-related morphological forms are 
the past participle and the present participle. Among the auxiliaries are the 
PRED FUT marker kommer (att) + 1NF and a set of aspectual auxiliaries, such as 
brukar + INF ‘use(s)’; rakar + INF ‘happen(s) to; fortsétter att + INF ‘continue(s) 
to, hdller pd att + 1NF ‘keep(s) on (doing)’ or ‘happen(s) to”. Periphrastic 
constructions already acquired in present tense are INT FUT and PERF. They now 
successively show up in the past tense: skulle képa ‘would buy/was going to buy, 
and hade képt ‘had bought (= pLpERF). Later more complex combinations of 
temporal auxiliaries turn up: skulle ha képt ‘would have bought, kommer att ha 
képt ‘will have bought’. The set of temporal types also increases. New semantic 
types are for example generic and habitual uses of the single PRES or PAST, PRES 
with future time reference, past with different types of modal meaning, clearly 
experiental uses of PERF etc. Other tense-related skills are the ability to order 
events in a chronological sequence and relate them in a (first person and later 
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third person) narrative or the ability to talk about time and understand the 
conventional time measurement system. 

Here I will not try to sketch the overall development during the elaborated 
stage, but only shortly discuss on one hand the emergence of the new specifica- 
tion types (here exemplified by the time adverbial igér ‘yesterday’ and by the 
when-clause), and on the other hand the acquisition process of three peri- 
phrastic constructions of the tense system: the intentional future marker in the 
past tense, the predictional future marker and the pluperfect. The material used 
is above all B, since the data from H are sporadic or lacking after 255. 


3.6.2 The first appearance of explicit and anaphoric specification 


An utterance is deictically specified if it has no other temporal anchoring point 
than the time of the utterance, and during the basic stage this is the only means 
by which the child can specify the temporal content of his utterances. The two 
other types of specification are linguistic. They first appear at approximately 2;6, 
and I will here focus on two clear examples of the new specification types, but 
this is not to say that these are the only ones. 


3.6.2.1 Explicit specification 

The earliest time adverbials in H and B are nu ‘now, snart ‘soon, sen ‘later’, and 
igen ‘again’. Such adverbials are directly related to the discourse space and the 
time of the utterance. The adverb sen ‘later’ can, for instance, be interpreted as 
‘not now. They do not denote a contextually independent point of time or time 
span. The earliest acquired time adverbial, which clearly exceeds the temporal 
limits of the discourse space by pointing out “another time”, is the adverbial 
igdr ‘yesterday’. It is found in H at 2;4 (ten first instances by 2;10) and in B at 
2;3 (ten first instances at 3;1, twenty by the age of 3;3). Examples: 


(63) igd spingde ja me viiskan (H 2;5) 
igar spring-de (target form: sprang) jag med vaska-n 
yesterday run-PAST I with bag-pEF 
(H. is talking about a situation several weeks before when he fell while he 
was running with a bag) 
(64) ja dkte buss igd (B 2;7) 
jag ak-te buss igar 
I go.by-past bus yesterday 
(when he sees a bus; he has not been going by bus for two or three months) 
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The main function of the sentences containing igdr seems to be to establish a 
conversation about some remote past event or state by recalling a memory, and 
this is done by pointing very vaguely to a past time span. In spite of its vague- 
ness this is a type of explicit specification of the finite verb, which normally is 
needed in adult language when using past to refer to temporally distant events 
or situations, which have not already been introduced as topics. The acquisition 
of time adverbials denoting past time increases the child’s ability to use past 
more freely. But the temporal meaning in the early utterances with igédr is so 
inexact that it can be argued that it is the explicit specification of the finite verb 
in the past tense in itself that is crucial, not the placing on the time line. It still 
needs a lot of mutual understanding to interpret utterances like those in 
(63)—(64) adequately. The acquisition of more accurate time adverbials is a very 
drawn out process. Different types of time adverbials referring to the conven- 
tional system for the measurement of time, calendarial or according to the 
clock, are not acquired until the early school years (cf. Weist et al. 1997: 113). 


3.6.2.2 Anaphoric specification 

The anaphoric specification type arises in principle when the child for the first 
time temporally relates one clause to another clause instead of to the time of 
utterance. It is hard to point out when this happens, since it is a matter of 
interpretation. Utterances with some kind of temporal relation between two 
verbs, which are not in an auxiliary + main verb relation, show up sporadically 
in the material already at 2;1—-2;2. They can be interpreted as combinations 
between a temporal clause without a complementizer + a matrix clause. In H 
there are only three instances, all of them with non-finite verb forms. In B there 
is one instance from 231 (a non-finite utterance), and from 2;4 to 3;3 there are 
30 instances with at least one finite verb. 


(65) gdtit sova den (H 2;1) 
grat-it sova den 
cry-sup sleep.1NF that 
(H. is pointing at his own bed after a night with a lot of coughing and 


crying) 
(66) jaka gd in dé ja ditit (B 255) 
jag ska ga in dar jag at-it 


I will.pres go.1nF in thereI  eat-sup 
(pointing at the cupboard, meaning that he wants to go inside it when he 
has finished his meal) 
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(67) ja hade den, ja va bebis, ja hade den ja va bebis innan (B 331) 
jag ha-de den jag var bebis innan 
I have-pastthatI be-past baby before 
(talking about a baby mug, which he used to drink from when he was 
younger) 


Sentences like these are the precursors to combinations between a temporal 
clause with a complementizer + a matrix clause. The when-clause with the 
complementizer nédr ‘wher’ turns up in the corpora at the age of 2;7 both in H 
and B. In H the first ten instances have occurred at 2;10. Thereafter there is no 
material. In B the ten first instances have occurred at 3;2, twenty at 3;3 and 
thirty instances by the age of 3;4. 


(68) den ja kastat iga, nai(r) Mattin kom (H 2;7) 
den jagkasta-t —igar nar Martin kom 
that] throw-sup yesterday when Martin come-PasT 
(talking about a toy that he threw away in great joy when his uncle Mar- 
tin arrived, two days earlier) 


(69) sadn hade du nd(r) du va(r) liten (H 2310) 
sadan ha-de du nar du var liten 
such have-past you when you be-past little 
(talking to his mother, while looking in an advertisement for toys, where 
he can see a Barbie-doll) 


(70) den hade ja, ni ja va bebis (B 3;2) 
den ha-de jagnar jag var bebis 
that.one have-pastI whenI_ be-past baby 
(talking about a high chair which was not in use any longer inside the 
house, only in the garden) 


(71) ska du jobba pappa, ni vi sovd? (B 353) 
ska du jobba  pappanar vi sov-er 
will.pREs you work.1nF daddy when we sleep-PRES 
(in the evening, asking his daddy if he is going to work when H and B are 
sleeping, because if that is the case then B will not turn off the computer) 


(72)  pille iddana né dom Gte? (B 353) 
spill-er riddar-na nar de 4t-er 
spill-pres knights-pEF when they eat-pREs 
(‘do the knights spill on their clothes when they eat?’; uttered while the 
family is having dinner) 
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The when-clause provides the child with a technique to relate events or states to 
each other linguistically, which leads to the ability to more freely and accurately 
introduce temporally remote topics in the conversation. By the when-clause, the 
child can anchor the past event or state introduced by the matrix clause to a 
past event or state, which his interlocutor can identify. Not only past events 
experienced by the child himself are within reach, cf. (69). And it is not only 
past events or states that get more accessible. The when-clause can also be used 
to refer to other types of non-present events or states, for instance future events 
(as in (71)) or generic states (as in (72)). Compared to the time adverbial igdr, 
the when-clause offers a much more exact way of referring to an event or a 
situation, which has no concrete extralinguistic similarity to the current 
situation. 

The when-clauses in the B-material are not yet thoroughly analysed. An 
observation is that utterances showing both explicit and anaphoric specification 
at the same time are not uncommon (cf. (67), (68), and also (74)). This fact 
may indicate some kind of interaction between the two new types of specifi- 
cation during the acquisition process. In (72) we can see the simple pres (spiller 
‘spills’) used with generic reference, and in (71) we can see it used with future 
time reference (sover ‘sleep’). It is possible that the use of the simple pREs with 
generic or future time reference is first established within the when-clause. 
Another observation is that a majority of the when-clauses have a verb with 
unbounded aktionsart as finite verb. 

The when-clause has a grammaticalised anaphoric specification, and is 
therefore the most salient marker of the appearance of the anaphoric specifica- 
tion type. But it is obvious that the other type of anaphoric specification, i.e. 
between main clauses (as in the narrative), is closely related to the acquisition 
of the when-clause. A clear example of anaphoric specification between main 
clauses is utterances with clauses related by the adverb sd ‘so. They show up at 
about 2;7 in both materials. 


(73) jakliade, sa gadde den av stellet (B 2;7) 
jag klia-de sa ga-dde (target form: gick) den av istallet 
I itch-PAsT so go-PAST it off instead 
(talking about a fingernail) 

(74) sd simde jag i vattnet, sa dykte jag, igdr (H 2;8) 
sa sim-de (target form: simmade) jagi vattn-et 
sO Swim-PAST I in water-DEF 
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sa dyk-te (target form: d6k or dykte) jag igar 

so dive-PAsT I yesterday 

(‘I was swimming in the water (and) then I dived’; uttered at the end of 
October, when he sees the sea on TV; if he is recalling a certain situation 
or event it must be remote past, since he has not been at the sea since the 
summer) 


In (73) the relation between the clauses is both temporal and causal (the nail 
falls off because he has been itching it). In (74) there is only a temporal relation. 
Remark that the adverb sé also in adult Swedish has a wider use than its English 
counterpart so. It is most common in oral narratives as a connector between 
main clauses. An utterance as that in (74) is therefore also formally related to 
more advanced self-experience stories. 


3.6.2.3. Conclusion 
The explicit and anaphoric specification types are established during a period 
from about 2;6 to 3;0. Salient markers of the development are the time adverbial 
igdr and the when-clause, but there are also other types of utterances represent- 
ing the new contextual types. The most direct outcome of the acquisition of the 
new specification types is that past gets a wider field of applications. Compared 
to utterances from the basic stage, such as the deictically specified utterances 
with past time reference in (58)—(62), it is obvious that H and B at the early 
elaborated stage present utterances with a much more explicit and developed 
temporality. The transition to the elaborated stage coincides with the comple- 
tion of the finite system, i.e. the root infinitives and root supines successively 
disappear during the same period as the new specification types show up. It is 
likely that there is a noticeable increase of utterances with past at the same 
time, but this assumption is difficult to verify with data from diary corpora. 
The introduction of the new specification types is a condition for the 
further development of the tense system, but it does not lead to a sudden 
completion of the temporal system. In the next section we will take a look at the 
acquisition of three items of the tense system during the elaborated stage. 


3.6.3 The acquisition of three items of the tense system 


3.6.3.1 Introduction 

In this section the acquisition of three periphrastic constructions of the tense 
system will be accounted for. They are: the intentional future marker in the past 
tense, skulle ‘should’ + nk, (abbr. int past), the predictional future marker, 
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kommer (att) ‘come(s) (to)’ + INF, (abbr. PRED FUT), and the pluperfect, hade 
‘had’ + sup, (abbr. pLperrF). The data are presented in Table 4, according to the 
same system as in Tables 2 and 3. 


Table 4. Acquisition of three items of the tense system at the elaborated stage in B 


instance(s) 1 10 20 30 40 50 
INT PAST 233 330 332 334 337 339 
PRED FUT 2310 335 338 433 4:4 436 
PLPERF 331 3311 436 439 530 531 


3.6.3.2 The intentional future marker in the past tense (INT PAST) 

The nT past occurs already at 2;3 in B (at 2;1 in H), but is most sporadic at this 
stage. At 3;1 there is a note saying that “B fully masters skulle + INF to express 
past intention (normally recent past intention)” and that “the construction is 
frequent”. The slow increase of the item after 3;2, as shown in Table 4, is very 
likely due to the fact that when the item is reported as acquired it has not been 
taken down for its own sake. Examples: 


(75) ja skulle slicka lampan, mamma (B 3;0) 
jag skulle slacka lampa-n mamma 
I be.going.to.past turn.off.1nF light-pEF mummy 
‘I was going to turn of the lamp, mummy? 
(while playing in bed his mother throws a quilt over him, which hinders 
him from reaching the lamp, which he intended to turn off) 
(76) du skulle ta ne patt, mamma (B 3;0) 
du skulle ta ner tvdtt mamma 
you were.going.to.PAsT take.rinF down washing mummy 
(‘you were going to gather the laundry and take it downstairs’; uttered 
when his mother has gone upstairs to gather some laundry and starts 
doing something else) 


In the early material the specification type is normally deictic (as in (75)-(76)), 
i.e. the child does not anchor the clause with the int past to another clause (or 
to a time adverbial). This also means that the InT PAsT as a part of a narrative 
appears later than this “recent past intention” type. 

The INT FUT auxiliary is in principle a state verb. As mentioned before, the 
early utterances referring to the past typically do not comprise state verbs. In 
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the B corpus up to 3;5 the only state verbs which show up in past with some 
frequency, are the copula var (was/were) and the main verb hade (had). The 
copula in the past tense is first found at 2;4 in B. The first ten instances occurred 
at 2;7, the first twenty at 2;11 and the first thirty instances at 3;1. The state verb 
hade (‘had’ or ‘possessed’) is found in B at 2;10. The first ten instances have 
occurred at 3;2, the twenty first at 3;5. The modal kunde ‘could’ (past of kan 
‘can’) occurs 10 times from 2;2 to 3;5, and ville ‘wanted to’ (past of vill ‘want 
to’) only shows up 4 times during the same period. Other state verbs in the PAST 
occur at the most 2—4 times respectively in the B material up to the age of 3;5. 
This means that the auxiliary skulle ‘should’ of the int past in fact is one of the 
earliest acquired state verbs in the past. In Platzack and Josefsson (2000), a 
study of three Swedish children recorded during varied periods from 1;10 to 
331, it is observed that “ofa total of 725 auxiliaries, only 13, i.e. 2%, were in the 
past tense” (2000:91). We can conclude that the development of state verbs 
and/or auxiliaries in the past in general seems to belong to the elaborated stage. 


3.6.3.3 The predictional future marker (PRED FUT) 

The acquisition of PRED FUT is very closely taken down in the journals for B. All 
utterances heard have been noticed (up to the age of 4;9), and during periods 
with no or few examples special comments are made about the absence of the 
item. During certain periods the item is scarcely observed at all. From the age of 
4;2 the expression is noticed 6 to 9 times a month and at 4;8 there are 11 
instances. At 4;9 it is said to be heard “every day” and “so often that I can no 
longer take every utterance down in the diary”.” The item thus appears sporadi- 
cally for almost two years before it becomes frequent. The data have not yet 
been fully analysed but many of the earliest instances of PRED FUT seem to 
appear in the context which is prototypical for the expression in adult language, 
that is, when the future event is not intentional (as in both (77) and (78)), and 
expressed by a verb with unbounded aktionsart (as in (78)). 


(77) dukomme vinna, mamma (B 210) 

du komm-er vinna mamma 

you will-pREs win-INF mummy 

(while his mother is playing a game of Tetris on the computer; B has 

heard H utter the same utterance in the same situation 2—3 weeks earlier) 
(78) géset komme viixa ijen (B 334) 

gras-et komm-er vaxa igen 

grass-DEF Will-PRES grow.INF again 

(while he is helping his mother to mow the lawn) 
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At a later stage, when PRED FUT becomes more frequent, it is also used in 
intentional contexts, which (in adult language) normally has the effect that the 
utterance is interpreted as emphatic. There are not found any instances of the 
PRED FUT marker in past (with aspectual meaning) in either the H corpus or 
the B corpus. 


3.6.3.4 The pluperfect (PLPERF) 

The acquisition of PLPERF shows a pattern, which resembles that of PRED FUT. 
The expression is rare during a long period and then becomes more frequent. 
As for PRED FuT the journals for B have been kept very carefully according to 
PLPERE. Up to 5;0 all instances heard have been noticed, and periods with no 
instances heard have been specially commented. During a single month at the 
age of 5;1 14 instances have been taken down, and at 5;2 the item is said to be 
used so frequently that it is no longer possible to take all examples down.® 
Examples: 


(79) jaha glomt nat a i:ta pad den teckningen som ja hade i:tat me hajen (B 3;9) 
jag har glém-t nagot att rita’ 
I have.pres forgotten-sup something to draw.INF 
pa den teckning-en som jagha-de _rita-t 
on that drawing-pEF which had-past drawn-sup 
med haj-en 
with shark-DEF 
(when he wants to add something on a drawing that he has already given 
to his mother) 


(80) ja todde den va botta nyss, ja todde att pappa hade slingt den innan (B 3;9) 


jag tro-dde den var borta nyss 
I think-pastit be-past gone just.before 
jag tro-dde att pappaha-de _ slang-t den innan 


I thought-past that daddy had-past scrapped-sup it before 
(talking about some game on the computer) 


An interesting observation is that many of the early instances of PLPERF appear 
in subordinate clauses (especially relative clauses as in (79)). 


3.6.4 Discussion 


In 3.6.3 the acquisition of three periphrastic constructions of the tense system 
is sketched. The INT past is acquired first, and fairly quickly. The item can in 
fact be assigned to the very beginning of the elaborated stage. PRED FUT and 
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PLPERE show a different acquisition pattern. They appear considerably later 
than the rnt past does, and the acquisition process is protracted. In spite of the 
presence of sporadic instances during up to two years the items do not become 
frequent until late. How can the acquisition patterns of these three items be 
explained? Is it likely that one single cognitive factor, such as the development 
from a mono- to a bi-dimensional referential system (cf. Weist et al. 
1997: 81-82) can account for the differences? These questions will be discussed 
in this section. 

The labels mono- and bi-referential have the following definitions in Weist 
et al. (1997: 84): “spatial/temporal location can be viewed as mono-referential 
when the place/time of the primary object/event is established with a single 
reference point”; “location in space/time is considered bi-referential when the 
process of location requires two related reference points”.® Are these definitions 
possible to apply to the items of the Swedish tense system here discussed? If we, 
for a start, take a look at the temporal structure (in adult language) of the three 
expressions, we can group INT PAST and PLPERE together. The two construc- 
tions both refer to two separate time spans: skulle simma ‘would swim’ refers to 
an intentional state and a subsequent activity; hade simmat ‘had swum’ refers to 
a post state and a previous activity. The complexity of the temporal structure of 
‘would swim’ and ‘had swum’ must thus be said to be equivalent. The structural 
difference between them is a matter of direction. In fact also the int FUT marker 
in pres (ska simma ‘shall swim’) and the Pere (har simmat ‘has/have swum’) 
have the same temporal structure. The difference between PERE and INT FUT in 
the present tense on one hand and pLperr and INT FUT in the past tense on the 
other hand, is that the state, which the auxiliary in pres refers to, coincides with 
the time of speech, at least if the utterance is deictically specified, whereas the 
auxiliary in the past refers to a state at some time previous to the time of speech. 

The temporal structure of PRED FUT is different. The construction kommer 
(att) + INF does not imply two separate timespans. As with (other) aspectual 
constructions such as bérja (att) grata ‘begin (to) cry’, sluta (att) réka ‘quit (to) 
smoke’ (=’quit smoking’) the relation between auxiliary and main verb is 
temporally indivisible but at the same time complex: the aspectual marker is 
pointing out one part of the event or state referred to by the main verb. 

If it is possible to assign the labels “mono-referential” and “bi-referential” 
to INT PAST, PRED FUT, and PLPERF as constructions, then both int past and 
PLPERE match the label “bi-referential”, while prep FuT rather must be “mono- 
referential”. Since a leading idea in Weist et al. 1997 is that the mono-referential 
location type is acquired before the bi-referential location type this would 
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predict that PRED FUT would be acquired before INT pAsT and PLPERE. 

Another, but related, difference between preD FuT and the two other 
constructions is that skulle ‘would’ and hade ‘had’ are state verbs, with un- 
bounded aktionsart, while kommer ‘come(s)’ is an event verb with clearly 
bounded aktionsart. Since there seems to be an overall tendency that state verbs, 
both in pres and later in past, are acquired late, this might be a factor which 
favours the early acquisition of PRED FUT and disfavours the other constructions. 

A diametrically opposite tendency could be the connection between PRED 
FUT and the aspectual markers. The PRED FuT marker was originally used only 
with aspectual meaning, and it still has aspectual meaning when used in Past. 
There seems to be a tendency to acquire aspectual markers late in Swedish (cf. 
Stromgvist and Ragnarsdottir 2000), which might be connected to the fact that 
Swedish is a language which to large extent does not express aspectual meaning 
overtly. If the PRED FuT marker still, in some sense, belongs to the aspectual 
markers, this might be a factor disfavouring an early acquisition. 

Another matter of interest is the specification type. In adult language prED 
FUT is always deictically specified. With the two other types of specification 
(anaphoric and explicit) the expression has no future time meaning, but only 
aspectual meaning. This use of the auxiliary belongs mainly to written Swedish. 
The nT past can be specified deictically and anaphorically in adult language 
(but not normally explicitly, since a time adverbial has a strong tendency to 
determine the subordinate INF when combined with a construction such as 
skulle simma ‘would swim’). The construction is often deictically specified in 
adult spoken Swedish when it refers to a recent past intentional state, cf. below. 
PLPERF in adult language is very seldom deictically specified, but instead 
normally anaphorically or explicitly specified. If the specification type can 
influence the acquisition order then PRED FUT is most favoured and PLPERF is 
most disfavoured by this factor. 

If we consider the three expressions from a functional perspective, there are 
also semantic, pragmatic and conversational differences between them. The 
frequency in adult language of INT PAST, PRED FUT and PLPERF must naturally 
also be a factor worth considering, but to my knowledge there are no studies of 
the use of the three items in adult spoken Swedish, and thus the diary material 
is in this respect of no value. 

As semantic temporal type INT FUT is more basic than PRED FUT, in any 
language. The Inr FUT meaning is subjective, emerging from an agentive 
person. The perspective is internal. PRED FUT is objective, it expresses an 
external perspective on persons and activities. In Swedish the two temporal 
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types are expressed by two separate constructions (Jag ska gd dit, men det 
kommer siikert att regna (I shall go there, but it comes probably to rain) ‘T shall 
go there, but it will probably rain’), while they can be expressed by one con- 
struction in for example English: I will go there, but it will probably rain. 

INT FUT in PRES is a salient temporal type, and so is INT FUT in PAsT. People 
often have intentions that are not obvious, and sometimes the situation requires 
that a person’s acting is explained by his or her preceding intention. (- Varfor 
6ppnar du fonstret? -Jag skulle bara slappa ut en spindel. “Why do you open the 
window? I was just going to let a spider out? - Varfor dr inte Bo hdr? -Han skulle 
képa en tidning. ‘Why is Bo not present? He was going to buy a newspaper.) 
This use of the rnT Past is normally deictically specified, i.e. the context has 
PRES as dominating tense, and the speaker does not have to say explicitly when 
someone had a certain intention. Also in narrative contexts, INT FUT, in the past 
tense or the dramatic present, is an important temporal type. The contrast 
between an intentional state at some earlier point and the (intended or not 
intended) outcome at a later point can be a crucial part of a narrative plot. 

PLPERE has different uses, and it is mainly used in contexts where Past is 
the dominating tense. In can be used to express a temporally complex relation, 
that something has happened before something else, which in turn has hap- 
pened before the here and now of the time of utterance. In narratives PLPERF is 
used with various and quite subtle effects. It can for example be used to 
establish a reversed chronology or to reveal events which have not been directly 
observed by the person carrying the perspective of the narrative or to back- 
ground some piece of information so that another part of the plot can be 
foregrounded (cf. Christensen and Christensen 2001:220-224). Such uses of 
PLPERE are not likely to appear early since they demand the ability to structure 
a plot in order to make it maximally interesting and efficient. 

As can be seen from the above, there are a range of factors which might 
influence the acquisition order of INT PAST, PRED FUT, and PLPERF. In the 
following I will try to link them together. 

The INT past is acquired early although the auxiliary is a state verb and 
although the construction is temporally “bi-referential” (refers to two separate 
sections of the time line). The early acquisition of the nr past must therefore 
have a functional explanation: the temporal type “intentional future” (PREs or 
past) is salient in any language. The Int past is often deictically specified in 
adult conversation, which probably contributes to making it accessible to the 
child at the very beginning of the elaborated stage. This assumption is support- 
ed by the observation that the inT past is normally deictically specified in the 
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early material. The anaphoric specification of the item, as for instance in the 
narrative, shows up later. 

PRED FUT is acquired late although the auxiliary is an event verb, although 
the construction is “mono-referential” (refers to one single part of the time 
line), and although it is always deictically specified in adult language. Factors 
that might disfavour an early acquisition are that PRED FUT as temporal type is 
peripheral, and the circumstance that there is a language specific division in one 
expression for INT FUT and another for PRED FUT. Ifa language has a combined 
expression for intentional and predictional future meaning it is likely that the 
temporal type “predictional future” can be established earlier than if the 
language has a separate expression for predictional future meaning. Finally, 
PRED FUT is related to the aspectual markers, which tend to be acquired late in 
Swedish. 

PLPERE is acquired late. The auxiliary is a state verb and the construction is 
temporally “bi-referential”. It is normally anaphorically or explicitly specified 
in adult language. Many of the uses of PLPERF are quite specialised both in 
dialogue and in narratives. In fact there seems to be no factor acting in favour 
of an early acquisition of PLPERE. It is probable that the combination between 
the “bi-referential” temporal structure of pLpERF and the specification type 
(almost never deictical) makes it particularly difficult to acquire. The fact that 
many early instances of PLPERF show up in subordinate clauses is probably 
connected to the circumstance that the specification of the finite verb in a 
subordinate clause is grammatically determined by the main clause and 
therefore indisputable. The grammatical qualities of PLPERF are of course 
related to the functional aspects. Apparently pLPERF is a construction with more 
peripheral status in the tense system than other constructions discussed here. 

It is obvious that there is a range of factors influencing the acquisition order 
of INT PAST, PRED FUT, and PLpERF. No sole factor can be singled out as 
decisive. Multitudes of factors — structural, contextual, semantic, cognitive, 
pragmatic, conversational, and language-specific — are involved. The distinc- 
tion between mono- and bi-referential location is insufficient as an explanation 
the different acquisition patterns of the three items of the Swedish tense system 
discussed here. And there are further examples from the tense acquisition 
process to which the mono- and bi-referential distinction cannot be applied. 
Take for instance the utterance by B in (66). The conceivable when-clause ja ditit 
‘T eaten’ refers to a post-state: “(when) I have eaten’, which will arise after the 
ongoing activity ‘eat(ing)’.. The nT Fut expression of the matrix clause, which 
in itself comprises two separate times, the intentional state and the future event 
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ga in ‘go inside’, is temporally related to the post-state, not to the activity ‘eat’. 
This kind of temporal constellation must be regarded as bi- or rather multi- 
referential. Another example is the generic use of the simple pres. It can hardly 
be said to be bi-referential. It is still acquired late. State verbs in the past tense 
are not more “bi-referential” than event verbs; still they are acquired later. It is 
likely that also the acquisition of such items of the tense system as mentioned 
here involve a multitude of factors. The distinction between mono- and bi- 
referential location cannot be used on its own to explain the development of 
separate items of the tense system, or to describe the completion of the tense 
system. Nor can it be used to describe the transition to the elaborated stage 
since this is a matter of specification types, i.e. the use of the temporal items in 
new linguistic contexts. 

Even if the distinction between a mono-referential and a bi-referential 
dimension cannot be singled out as a specific cognitive condition for the later 
stages of the tense acquisition process, there must, naturally, be some relation 
between the cognitive and the linguistic development. It is possible that the 
outdrawn acquisition process of items such as PRED FUT and PLPERE reveals a 
close connection between the linguistic and the cognitive development. The 
child might for a long period not yet be mature enough to handle the new item 
with perfection, but if he uses it tentatively (and often in an adequate way), he 
successively collects small pieces of information about its right use. When the 
cognitive stage of conceptual readiness (cf. Weist et al. 1997: 83) is reached, the 
child fully can understand the semantics of the item, and after this point we can 
see a noticeable increase of its use. This is at least a possible explanation to the 
drawn out acquisition process of PRED FUT and PLPERF and to the clear frequen- 
cy increase of the items at the end of the process. 


3.7. Conclusion 


In this study I have made a sketch of the tense acquisition process in Swedish 
inferred from a diary material comprising two Swedish boys, Hjalmar (H) and 
Balder (B). One overall conclusion is that the process is divided into a basic 
stage and an elaborated stage, which sketches two different acquisition patterns. 
During the basic stage the child picks up the new items at a high speed, whereas 
the process is much slower during the later stage. 

The basic stage shows the acquisition of the most central formal and 
semantic tense categories. It can be divided into the root infinitive stage and the 
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inflected basic stage. The root infinitive stage lasts from approximately 1;4-1;6 
to 2;0—2;1. All verbs occur in ink and a small set of temporal types, pragmatical- 
ly determined, can be distinguished. The inflected basic stage lasts from 
approximately 2;0—2;1 to 2;5—2;8. It is characterised by the rapid acquisition of 
three morphological forms (pREs, sup, and past) and of the central modal 
expressions, among them the nT FUT marker (ska + 1nF), and finally the full 
perfect (consisting of the auxiliary har + sup). During the basic stage a set of 
6-7 fundamental temporal types is acquired, corresponding to the temporal 
types found in adult language. Only the remote past type differs from its use in 
adult language, since the child has to specify the meaning of utterances referring 
to remote past events deictically, while adults also have access to explicit or 
anaphoric specification of such utterances. The child’s temporal system at the 
end of the basic stage does not represent an independent linguistic subsystem, 
but instead a restricted system, which formally and semantically to a great 
extent coincides with one part of the target system: the deictic specification 
type. After the transition to the elaborated stage the deictic specification type is 
not replaced. The temporal types connected to it are still in use, and new items 
with deictic specification, such as the predictional future, show up. 

When a basic set of formal and semantic tense categories has been acquired 
the transition to the elaborated stage takes place and explicit and anaphoric 
specification emerges. Salient markers of the transition are the when-clause and 
time adverbials such as igdr ‘yesterday’. The new specification types allow the 
child to use the items of the tense system in a more advanced and exact way. 
They are also a necessary condition for the continuation of the tense acquisition 
process, but they do not entail a rapid completion of the tense system. After the 
transition to the elaborated stage the pace of the acquisition process rather 
seems to slow down considerably. 

During the elaborated stage more peripheral tense items and more semanti- 
cally diversified uses of already acquired expressions develop successively. Here 
I have only accounted for the acquisition of three items of the tense system, 
which occur in the following order (in the B corpus): (1) the intentional future 
marker in the past tense (frequent from 331-332); (2) the predictional future 
marker in the present tense (frequent from 4;8—4;9); (3) the pluperfect (fre- 
quent from 5;1—5;2). The acquisition pattern of the INT pasT resembles that of 
the items acquired during the basic stage, whereas the acquisition pattern of the 
two other items is much more protracted, showing an increase in the use of the 
items after a long period of sporadic instances. The order of acquisition between 
the three items cannot be said to support the hypothesis of Weist et al. that the 
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completion of the temporal system is a matter of a conceptual development 
from a mono- to a bi-referential system. A range of various factors must rather 
explain the acquisition process: structural, contextual, semantic, cognitive, 
conversational, and language-specific ones. The observations made in relation 
to the B corpus according to the three items discussed here tells us that the 
development at the elaborated stage of tense acquisition is both drawn out and 
heterogeneous. 

This is a study limited to two children, only accounting for data taken down 
in diary form. Further investigations of the acquisition of tense in Swedish are 
therefore necessary to provide a more reliable and detailed picture of the 
process. Since at least the main features of the early tense acquisition process in 
the children observed have been possible to outline quite clearly, my hope is 
that both the data and the theoretical approach from this study will be useful to 
future investigations. 


Notes 


1. This study has been financed by a postdoctoral scholarship from “Knut and Alice 
Wallenbergs foundation”, Stockholm, and by a scholarship from “Birgit and Gad Rausings 
Foundation”, Lund. 


2. The Swedish equivalent of ‘gone’, borta, is an adverbial, not a verb. 


3. The form dppna is ambiguous between INF and przs in the B corpus at this stage, but 
here interpreted as pREs, since it is immediately followed by a corresponding utterance with 
an unambiguous PRES. 


4. The verb lukke is Danish and has the correct Danish past ending - ede (corresponding to 
Swedish -ade). 


5. In the H corpus there are two instances of predictional kommer found at 3;8, with the 
comment that these are the first instances of the item noticed. 


6. In the diary of H there is a note at 537 saying that pLpERE is “fully developed”, and that 
it has been so for “a long time”. 


7. The target word order would have been glémt att rita ndgot ‘forgotten to draw some- 
thing’ 

8. The definition in Weist et al. (1997) of “bi-referential location” does not keep apart 
temporal structure of the construction and specification type. According to both the tense 
model suggested in this study, which separates temporal structure of the construction and 
specification type, and to the classical Reichenbachian typology, which does not keep them 
apart, there can be no such thing as two “reference points” within one single clause. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Word formation 


Ingmarie Mellenius 


Swedish-speaking children often come up with new words, and such coinages 
typically form a substantial part of the anecdotes on children’s behaviour that 
adults like to relate on occasions of social small talk. This not only shows that 
children’s coinages do not go by unnoticed (at least not the ones that are 
considered more pertinent than the conventional expression for the phenome- 
non denoted) but more importantly, that the child actively explores and utilizes 
the rules and processes of word formation. 

In this chapter the word-formation devices of Swedish are briefly described 
as they are reflected in children’s inventive production of words. In turn, we 
will look at how children make use of 


— compounding, e.g. vatten+ flagga (water + flag)’ 

— derivation, e.g. pojk-lig (boy-suitable) 

— derived compounds, e.g. fort+ kryp-ing (fast + crawl-er) 

— compounds with a phrasal constituent, e.g. [ak-er+ ner] + byx-or-na, 
([go-pREs + down] + trouser-s-the) 

— elliptical derivations, e.g. ett tank (a think). 


The two latter processes are not very productive in adults’ speech, but occur more 
frequently in the speech of children, which motivates mentioning them here. 

The greater part of the chapter will be devoted to compounding, by its sheer 
frequency the most important word formation process (about a fourth of the 
words in a text are compounds), and the one that is first actively explored by 
children. 


4.1 Introduction 


In Swedish, as in other Indo-European languages, nouns constitute the largest 
word class, and is also the one to which novel words most easily are added. This 
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raises the question of what is implied when we say that a word is “added” to a 
person’s “word stock” (a verbatim translation of the Swedish word for ‘vocabul- 
ary’: ordférrdd). Children’s novel words have been studied by psycholinguists 
whose interest primarily is to gain more insight into the organisation of the 
mental lexicon. An important function of novel words should be to label 
phenomena or concepts for which no label is known to exist, and children’s 
novel words should therefore reveal what kinds of concepts that children have 
formed “pre-linguistically” and that children regard an eligible candidate for a 
label. In this tradition, a novel word is seen as proof of a lexical gap, and the gap 
itself as a result of the organisation of the lexical items around it, in the lexical 
field in question, which is hereby revealed. 

The creation of novel words could also be seen as a reflection of a hierarchi- 
cal organization of children’s mental word stocks: for nouns, the adult vocabu- 
lary is considered to be constructed according to hierarchical relations, where 
specific words are linked in a tree-like fashion as they are conceived as hypo- 
nyms, hyperonyms or coordinates of each other. Especially strong links are 
considered to hold between a certain word and its hyperonym. However, in the 
Piagetian tradition,’ a child in the preoperational period (i.e. under age 7) 
characteristically is considered not to master so-called class inclusion, and does 
not use superordinate relations in a free classification task. In contrast to this 
picture, evidence of children’s facility with superordinate relations in language 
is shown in their creation of novel compounds, where, e.g., ‘plate egg’ is used to 
refer to an instance of a subset of eggs (namely, fried eggs). 

However, interesting and important questions relating to the development 
of the semantic representation of words: how children make use of their 
necessarily limited word repertoire, how words within a certain semantic field 
are assigned more modulated tasks as new words are added, how taxonomies 
are built etc., are only briefly touched upon in this short chapter, which is 
mainly concerned with the noticeable morphological evidence we have for the 
development of children’s word formation capacities. 


4.2 Compounding 


In the following, we shall intend by the term compound a word which has the 
following defining features: 


— it contains two or more word roots that elsewhere may function as inde- 
pendent words; 
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— the rightmost lexical morpheme of the compound is its head, which means 
that the whole word is an instance of the head; 

— itis pronounced with a particular intonation contour, which in most parts 
of Sweden is characterized by two peaks. 


(The circumstance that a compound phonetically manifests itself as a unit is 
also demonstrated in the spelling, so that a Swedish compound is written as one 
word, with no hyphens or spaces within it.) 

Compounding in Swedish can truthfully be called productive: More than 
50% of the words in a dictionary of new words in Swedish (Nyord 1986) are 
compounds. Since it is an ordinary occurrence in everyday life that novel 
compounds are produced or overheard, children learning Swedish cannot rely on 
rote learning of compounds, but must learn the rules of compound formation. 

It is possible to identify several rules that a child must master, in order to 
interpret correctly, and later produce, novel compounds. A necessary prerequi- 
site is that the child has learned the formal correspondence whereby the 
rightmost lexical base is the head of the construction. 

Another feature of Swedish compound formation is that a word utilized as 
modifier in a compound should be in its base form, stripped of any inflections. 
For nouns, an additional problem is that they may have to appear in a special 
“liaison form” when they function as modifiers. The most common final vowel, 
-a, is mostly deleted (ficka ‘pocket’, but fick+ pengar (pocket+ money), and 
other final vowels, such as -e, are also often left out (pojke ‘boy, but pojk+ cykel 
(boy + bike). Sometimes a vowel is added (rt ‘herb’ but drt-a+ gard (herb+ 
garden); natt ‘night, but natt-e+ tid (night+ time)), and sometimes a final 
vowel is substituted (vara ‘merchandise’, but varu+ hus (merchandise + house); 
héilsa ‘health’, but hédlso+ kost (health + food)). Historically, the liaison forms are 
either the stem, or an old genitive — a fact that explains why having a special 
liaison form is a feature of native Swedish words, and therefore is a property of 
many of the more frequent words in the language (and also a property of many 
of the words that are acquired early). There are also cases where an -s is inserted 
(ndje ‘pleasure’, but néje-s+ resa (pleasure + trip)). The -s ending can appear on 
both native and Latinate words, and as a rule -s is added to a compound that 
functions as modifier: réd+ vin (red+ wine), but réd+ vin-s+ flaska (red+ 
wine+ bottle). Potentially, this -s could occasionally serve to disambiguate 
compounds with three parts: the -s should appear between the modifying com- 
pound and the head noun, and not within a two-part compound that is used as a 
base for building a yet longer compound, by adding a modifier (tra+ tak+ platta 
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(wood + ceiling + tile) ‘ceiling tile made of wood’, but tra+ tak-s+ platta (wood + 
ceiling + tile) ‘tile for wooden ceilings’). See Section 1.2.5.1 for more details on 
the structure of compounds in Swedish. 

Although the reasons for the alternations between different liaison forms of 
a modifying noun are partly morphological (e.g., depending on the presence vs. 
absence of derivational suffixes) and partly phonological (e.g., depending on the 
length and the sound pattern of the modifying element), there seem to be no 
comprehensive rules for their application. A modifying noun may appear in 
different shapes in different compounds, and for some compounds the intu- 
itions may vary between speakers of Swedish, as to whether the modifying noun 
should be employed with or without its final vowel. 


4.2.1. The comprehension of compounds 


In order to explore when children adhere to the formal principle whereby the 
rightmost lexical base is the head of the construction, while the left lexical base 
serves as modifier of the head, a picture-identification test was administered to 
60 children (Mellenius 1996). The design of this experiment was adapted from 
a study by Clark, Gelman and Lane (1985). 

The 24 novel noun-noun compounds chosen for test items were created 
from 48 simple, familiar nouns. Half of the novel compounds contained 
modifying nouns appearing in liaison form; in the other 12 test items the shape 
of the modifying noun was unaffected by its being in a modifying position. 

For each of the 24 novel words, four pictures of objects were drawn on 
cards and glued, in random order, to a larger cardboard page. The four pictures 
depicted (a) the head noun (e.g., for the test item orm+ glas (snake + glass), it 
would be the picture of a glass) (b) the modifier noun (for “snake + glass” it 
would be a snake) (c) a referent related to the head noun (for “glass”, the 
picture of a cup was chosen), and (d) a referent related to the modifier noun 
(for “snake”, the picture of a fish was chosen). 

The task of the children was, for each novel word, to point to the picture, 
out of the four, that represented an instance of the compound in question. 

The motivation behind choosing the four pictures in this way is to ensure 
that correct choices reflect children’s mastery of the formal notion of headed- 
ness. If the target picture were to represent some kind of combination of the 
two nouns (e.g., in the case of “snake glass” a drawing ofa glass with a snake on 
it), and the child would choose that picture as a possible referent for the novel 
compound, then all one could be sure of was that the child understood the 
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semantic content of the separate words. With this kind of design, however, the 
child is forced to use his or her linguistic knowledge concerning the relationship 
between the two parts of a noun-noun compound in Swedish in order to arrive 
at a correct picture choice. 

Children between 2;00 and 5;03 participated in the experiment; for the 
calculation of the results, they were divided into five age groups, with an age 
span of eight months in each group. Even children in the youngest age group 
performed better than chance on the picture identification task (more than 13 
correct picture choices out of 24, or 56%, where a chance level would be 25% 
correct choices). 


22 5 


18 4 


16 4 


14 4 


12 T T T T T 1 


Age groups 


Figure 1. Linear graph representing the scores for age groups 1 (2;00-2;07), 2 
(2;08-3;03), 3 (3;04—3311), 4 (4;00—4;7), 5 (4;08-5;03). 


As can be gathered from Figure 1, there was a significant increase in the 
number of correct responses in the youngest age groups. Planned comparisons 
show significant differences between the two youngest groups (t=2.4, p<.05) 
and a marginal difference between age groups 2 and 3 (t=1.9, p<.06). Howev- 
er, the mean number of correct responses is not even in the oldest group close 
to 24 (which would mean 100% correct answers). Although the oldest children 
all got at least 75% of the items correct, only three children, one in each of the 
three oldest age groups, gave 100% correct answers. This indicates that the 
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learning of rules for headedness of compounds is not a trivial task. It may be 
that children learning Swedish are confused by the existence of other kinds of 
phrases, e.g. prepositional phrases, where the word that functions as the head of 
the construction occupies a different position with respect to its complement. 

When we compare the results for the 12 compounds where the modifying 
noun was in a liaison form with the results for the 12 test items where the 
modifying noun was unaffected, it seems that the liaison form facilitates correct 
detection of the head. The overall correct responses are 9.4 (39%) on the words 
that contain a modifying noun appearing in liaison form, compared to 8.4 
(35%) on the words where the shape of the modifying noun is unaffected, 
F(1.55)=5.51, p<.001. The help that can be gotten from compounds with a 
liaison form is most probably not limited to these words themselves. By 
highlighting compound formation, they are likely to help the child in the 
discovery of compound words and the compounding process. 


4.2.2 The production of compounds 


Children’s production of novel compounds is described in Mellenius (1997), 
both in the form of a study of spontaneous novel compounds in the speech of 
two children, Sigrid and Helga, and in the form of an elicitation experiment 
where 10 children’ were asked to label strange pictures. 

In the labelling experiment, only nouns were produced by the children. The 
stimulus pictures were intricate, with many depicted details, and the com- 
pounds produced often contained three lexical roots, and occasionally four or 
five lexical roots.’ The 258 novel nominal compounds that were created in the 
experimental setting provide ample evidence of how children manage the 
liaison form. From an early age, children manage the deletion ofa final -a from 
a noun functioning as modifier.° The deletion of a final -e from modifying 
nouns seems to be more problematic. Possibly an explanation for this is that 
there are more words in the language where a final -e should be retained than 
there are instances of when a final -a should be retained. The -s that is more or 
less obligatory when a compound functions as modifier is correctly and 
consistently added by children from the age of around five. 

In the spontaneous production of novel compounds, the words collected were 
mostly constructed using two lexical roots, although occasionally three or even 
four lexical roots were employed. The compounds examined all belonged to the 
open word classes, i.e., they were instances of nouns, adjectives, verbs or adverbs. 
In Table 1 below examples are given of all types of two-part compounds collected. 
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Table 1. Productive two-part compounds in Sigrid’s and Helga’s speech 


Noun—Noun: 


sn6 + strumpor (snow + stockings) (S 3;03) 


Adj—Noun: sénder + fickan (torn + pocket) (H 3;01) 
Prep—Noun: pa+byxor (on + trousers) (S 3;08) 
Verb—Noun: hall+ skarmar (hold+ screens) (H 3;05) 
Adv—Noun: bak + végen (behind + way) (S 5308) 
Num-—Noun: tva+luckan (two+slot) (H 5;00) 
(Pro—Noun): var + bilar (our+cars) (S 6;09) 
Phr—Noun: [langst + ner] + ladan ([furthest + down] + drawer) (H 4301) 
Noun-Adj: gift+ full (poison + full) (H 3;04) 
Adj—Adj: kall+rostad (cold +toasted) (H 3305) 
(Prep—Ad)j): under + gravt (under + dug) (S 4311) 
Verb-Adj: vick+ los (wiggle + loose) (S 5;04) 
Adv—Ad): bort + forsvunnet (away + gone) (S 3306) 


(Noun—Verb): 


tjuv+ tala (thief+ talk) (S 6;11) 


Adj—Verb: stor + pruttade (big+ farted) (H 4;03) 

Prep—Verb: over + ge (over + give) (S 4;09) 

Verb—Verb: ligg + sova (lie+ sleep) (H 3;04) 

Noun—Adv: kol+hégt (coal+loud) (S 4;9) 

(Prep—Ady): i 6ver + gar (in over + yesterday) ‘the day before yesterday’ (S 5;08) 
(Verb—Adv): sy +morgon + bitti (sew+ morrow+ morning) (S 6;08) 

Adyv—Advy: mjukt + hart (soft + hard) (H 3;05) 

Num-—Adv: tusen + lange (thousand + long) (H 5;02) 


A closer examination of the spontaneous compounds reveals that some of 


the produced compounds cannot be said to adhere to a productive pattern in 
spoken language, neither in children nor in adults (see discussion in Mellenius 
1997). These types are put within brackets in Table 1. 

The list of compound types in Table 1 does not single out such intensifying 
modifiers that are often used with an adjective or adverbial head, e.g. bauta- 
(big), from bautasten, archaeological term for ‘memorial stone, menhir’), ra- 
(crude), ur- (proto), jdtte- (giant), etc. This is a very common compounding 
pattern, found in spoken language, and in children’s speech intensifying 
modifiers appear and disappear in endless succession. Since novelties appear all 
the time, it is difficult to know when a child has made his or her own contribu- 
tion, or is repeating something overheard from others. Sigrid’s and Helga’s own 
inventions seemed to include is- (ice), as in e.g. isvarmt (ice hot) (S 2311); kol- 
(coal), conventionally only used in kolsvart ‘coal black’, as in, e.g., kolhdgt (coal 
loud), kolvarmt (coal hot), kolkallt (coal cold) (S 4;09); ravin- (‘ravine’, but 
probably confused with lavin, ‘avalanche’), as in, e.g., ravinsnabbt (avalanche fast) 
(H 3302); tusen- (thousand) as in, e.g., tusenléinge sen (thousand long ago) (H 5;02). 
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Intensifying modifiers have also been studied as a typical feature of Swedish 
teenagers’ language (Kotsinas 1994). 

Evidently, children’s spontaneous coinages are made from the units that 
function as input to their word formation rules. This means that the results of 
children’s application of word formation rules reveal which units children have 
found and seen fit to use in word formation. An analysis of children’s novel 
words thus gives us clues to which principles children follow, which “discovery 
procedures’ they use, when they analyze the language around them for the 
purpuse of dividing it up into useful units (of meaning, or other). 

Instead of accepting a multimorphemic word as an unanalyzed whole, 
children seem to try to break up words they hear. Presumably there is a lot of 
storage space in the mental dictionary of a young child, so it could not be for 
reasons of economy alone that this segmentation occurs. It may be that the 
language-analyzing system assumes that determining a word’s constituent 
morphemes has information value.® 

Moreover, children seem to work on the words they hear for the purpose of 
dividing them into segments corresponding to words they already know. There 
are indications that the cues children utilize when they try to segment the words 
they hear are partly semantic, partly phonemic. 


(1) Mother: Kommer du_ ihdg vilken sjukdom Emil har? 
remember you PRT what disease Emil has 
“Do you remember which disease Emil has?’ 
Harriet Mm. Vattenglas [for vattkoppor] 
Mm. Water glass [for chicken-pox] 
Harriet (2;02) 


Here, the child obviously has not stored the name of the disease chicken-pox, 
vatt+ koppor,’ as a unit in her mental lexicon. Instead, the child has recognized 
vatt-, and correctly identified this as the word that means ‘water’, and she has 
recognized kopp-, and has erroneously identified it as meaning ‘cup’, instead of 
the homophonous root meaning ‘vesicle. When Harriet tries to retrieve the 
word, she recreates it out of these stored segments. The result is not the correct 
word: (a) the morpheme meaning ‘water’ is not reduced to its invariant shape 
vatt- (which it should have in the word vattkoppor), and (b) instead of using the 
word meaning ‘cup’ (i.e., kopp), the child selects the word for ‘glass’. 

Another example that clearly shows how children re-create words they have 
heard instead of holding them as stored units is when Helga (3;04) tries to 
remember the word stével+ knekt ‘boot jack’, and says skokniickaren ‘shoe breaker’. 
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The word knekt ‘jack’ is pronounced in the same way as the past participle of 
the verb kniicka ‘break’. 

In fact, the examples vattenglas and skokniickaren, that so obviously are 
intended as imitations of words that the children had overheard, suggest that 
many more of children’s compounds that adults interpret as novel might be 
failed attempts at imitation. In most cases, it is very hard to distinguish such 
retrieval errors from ‘genuine’ novel compounds. 

Example (2) shows how the strategy to attribute stored meanings to 
recognizable sound sequences within words makes it hard for children to detect 
polysemy. The word skick ‘usage’ is homophonous with the root of a verb which 
means ‘send, pass’: 


(2) Erik: Du vet inteens vad bords+skick dir! 
you know not even what table + manner is 
‘You don’t even know what tablemanners are!’ 
Erik (8;07) 
Sigrid: Detvet jag visst! Det Gr ndr man skickar vid bordet 

it knowl too! it is whenone passes at table-pEF 
‘T do! It is when you pass at the table: 

Sigrid (4510) 


The reason children try to match the incoming speech signal with words they 
already know is probably because such a behaviour involves using the stored 
knowledge they have to a maximum, for the purpose of understanding as much 
as possible of words they only partially recognize. However, when this strategy 
is overused, it results in the identification of elements that are not there to be 
found. Sometimes children reveal such misinterpretations, that resemble adult 
folk etymologies: 


(3) Erik:  Jagvet varférdetheter handburgare. 
I knowwhy it is-called handburgers 
Det dir for att man fdr dtadom med hinderna. 
it is because that one may eat them with hands-pL-DEF 
‘I know why they’re called handburgers. It is because you're 
allowed to eat them with your hands, Erik (4) 


However, there are not more than a handful of examples (see 4 below) in my 
corpus of compounds produced by Sigrid and Helga of instances where the 
children have segmented and promoted to the status of a possible compounding 
element something which is not possible as an independent word (and hence 
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not in compounding). The relative paucity of examples of erroneous building- 
blocks is probably due to it being easy to discover the elements that are possible 
to use in Swedish word-formation: a unit that the child has separated out from 
a multi-morphemic word is almost always possible to use in novel words. 


(4) a. S (4303): vattensvada, in analogy with eldsvdda ‘fire 
b. S (4307): 6rntross (eagletross), in analogy with albatross 
c. § (5308): klackskav; fotskav ‘pain from heels (on shoes)’; ‘pain in 


the foot’, both in analogy with skoskav ‘chafed feet’ 

d. H(2;11): _ felvist (wrong-way) ‘unfair’, in analogy with réttvist 
‘fair 

e. H(3;00): — bliksfilibabba ‘yack-yum, in analogy with mumsfili- 
babba ‘yam-yum’ 

f. H (4;00): klainningdaler (dressdals), in analogy with sandaler, 
‘sandals’ 

g. H (4501): tejpskav ‘pain because of tape’ (here: on the lips) in 
analogy with skoskav ‘chafed feet’ 


All the novel compounds under (4), with the exception of b, are the result of the 
child’s removing a known (and evidently recognized) word from an apparent 
compound. The remaining element is, however, not an independent word, and 
not possible to use in novel compounds. It is not surprising that children, who 
hear a lot of multi-morphemic words that they only understand parts of, should 
try to look for correspondences and regularities among the parts of a word they 
do not immediately recognize. 

It would seem reasonable to assume that children initially combine any 
words into compounds, and then gradually learn about the restrictions on 
compounding. However, it appears from my data as if children under three 
almost exclusively rely on N-N compounding. After the age of three, many 
different compound combinations appear, and persist during the period these 
children were observed. 

The rule for creating compounds that Sigrid and Helga seem to follow after the 
age of three is that any combination of elements of words that they have noticed, 
and that makes sense, is a possible compound. The expression “elements of 
words” is chosen so that the compounds listed in (4) may also be included. The 
children seem to assume that any element that is possible to discriminate on the 
grounds that the other morphemes of the word are known must be possible to 
use in word formation. It must really be the last option of a language analyzer 
to call something “leftover morpheme’”, i.e., “cranberry morpheme”. Children 
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seem to follow a principle that says: 
(5) A word must be exhaustively divided into morphemes. 


This principle ensures that children listen for stretches of sounds that they have 
already stored as morphemes, so that they may understand words that are novel 
to them. The principle can also help to explain why children sometimes make 
the wrong division of a word into morphemes: children listen for stretches of 
sounds that are existing morphemes in their language, or that fit the sound 
pattern of a word in their language. 

What are the reasons behind children’s production of novel words? A study 
of the contexts of utterance for Sigrid’s and Helga’s novel compounds indicates 
that the urge to name can appear for any of the reasons enumerated below, and 
that novel compounds also may fulfil many functions at the same time. The 
examples provided could therefore fit under several headings: 

A. The conventional word for the concept labelled is unknown to the child. 
guld+ lag-are (gold+ mend-er) ‘jeweller’ (S 4;10) (to such a person you 
can take broken jewellery) 
bréd+ hall-are-n (bread + hold-er-pEF) ‘cutting-board’ (S 3;05) “sa slog 
jag mig pa brédhallaren” ‘and so I hurt myself on the bread-holder’ 

B. A conventional word does not exist. 

i. The concept referred to is permanent, although the language lacks a 
word for it. 
brosch+ héfte (brooch + fasten-together) (S 6;07) (said about pin on the 
back of a brooch, that you fasten the brooch with) 
karn+ bark (pip + bark) (S 3;04) (said about brown stuff left in the peach 
after the stone had been taken out) 

ii. Naming gets things into the realm of known, or even familiar, items. 
spdke-n+ lukt-en (ghost-s + smell-DEF) (S 3;04) (this is the smell in damp 
forest) 
barn+ vass+ sax-en (child+ sharp + scissor-DEF) (H 4311) (about a pair of 
scissors that are too sharp for children to use) 

iii. In play situations, it is by being described, put into language, that the 
fantasy world comes into existence. 
blod+ hav-et (blood + sea-DEF) (S 3306) “Hyalp, jag ramlar ner i blod- 
havet, dar det finns hajar!” “Help! I’m falling into the blood-sea, where 
there are sharks!’ 
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dé-r+ filt-ar (die-s + blanket-s) (S 3;04) “man dér nar man gar pa brand- 
mannens dorfiltar” ‘one dies when one walks on the fireman’s die-blankets’ 


iv. The pleasure of finding le mot juste. 


djungel+ toa (djungle + lavatory) (S 5;01) (said about the bathroom when 
it was full of plants that were being repotted) 


dickel+ massa (disgust + substance) (S 5;04) (said about the ooze on the 
bottom of the inlet) 


v. To contrast several items of similar type. 


brdid+ rétt (board + red) (H 3;03) (said in a context where we had been 
talking about the colours on houses, and had mentioned tegel+ rétt 
(brick+ red), a conventional word) 


natt+ moln (night + cloud) (S 6;05) “dom morka ar nattmoln, dom ljusa 
ar regnmoln” ‘the dark ones are night clouds, the light ones are rain 
clouds’ 


vi. To label a unique, outstanding instance of something. 


nyckelpig+ tatuering (ladybird + tattoo) (H 3;08) (said about an image 
Helga had on her arm for quite some time before it wore off) 

melon + stol-en (melon + chair-pEF) (H 3;07) (about a chair with melon 
peel on it) 


The rationale behind several experimental studies on English-speaking children 
(Clark, Gelman and Lane 1985; Windsor 1993) has been to examine whether 
novel compounds are used more often when the modifier—head relation is 
inherent or permanent, than when the relation is of a more temporary nature. 
Contrary to the assumption behind these studies, my data seem to indicate that 
novel compounds are more common when the relation is temporary. It may 
well be that it is more useful to express inherent relationships, but this means 
that many labels for inherent relationships are already in the conventional 
lexicon, and are therefore more seldom expressed by novel coinages. 

Downing (1977) suggests that a certain category of novel compounds is 
usable only with substantial contextual support, and that this type of novel 
word therefore has a low “lexicalization potential” (ibid. p. 822). Such com- 
pounds would be excluded from descriptions of compounding that only take 
into account conventionalized words — therefore, it has hardly been acknowl- 
edged that they do exist, and that they serve a function. This is the compounds 
that are used to label objects that are perceived as odd or conspicuous in some 
way. In children’s ordinary, daily lives the surrounding immediate context is 
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what is mostly talked about, and we therefore typically find that many of children’s 
novel compounds indeed have a very context-dependent interpretation. 


4.3. Derivation 


Although compounding is by far the most extensively used word formation 
device in Swedish, other possibilities exist. As in other Germanic languages, 
novel words can be formed by way of derivation. The affixes that are used either 
have a long history in the language — we can simplify and call them native — 
or have been borrowed into the language at an earlier or later stage. Most of the 
borrowed affixes have come from Latin, often mediated by French. The 
difference in origin of the affixes is often maintained in the language, in that the 
native affixes tend to attach to native stems, and the latinate affixes attach to 
latinate stems, or are found in derived words that have been borrowed into the 
language as such. 

The main function of derivation in Swedish seems to be the ability to 
transfer a root or stem, or maybe rather its semantic content, to another word 
class. This is done by adding a suffix to the stem, and the resulting word means 
something or somebody characteristic of or having to do with the meaning of 
the stem. As in other Germanic languages, several suffixes may have been 
added, one after the other, to one root. It is always the last (rightmost) derivat- 
ional suffix of a word that determines its word class affiliation. 

In descriptions of Swedish, the distinction between derivational morpholo- 
gy and inflectional morphology has not been considered difficult to uphold. 
The desinences of regular inflection and derivational suffixes are both added 
onto the end of words, but always ordered with the derivational morpheme 
closer to the root. Around a hundred different derivational suffixes are recog- 
nised as such by mature speakers of Swedish, whereas inflection involves a 
limited number of morphemes: about 15 different forms are necessary for all 
regular inflection of nouns, verbs and adjectives. The semantics of inflection is 
general, and an inflectional category normally applies to all members of a 
certain word class. The meaning of a derivational morpheme is in comparison 
generally more specific, and its applicability is more restricted. 

A closer examination of derivational morphemes will in fact reveal that they 
constitute a continuum, with at one end morphemes with highly specific 
meaning that can only attach to a very limited number of roots, and at the other 
end morphemes with a very general meaning. Just like inflectional morphemes, 
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this latter type of derivational morphemes may attach to all members of a 
certain syntactic class, and therefore the distinction between derivation and 
inflection is not discrete, but a gradient phenomenon. 

The derivational morphemes that children first use productively are the 
ones with the broadest applicability, such as -a, which attaches to noun stems to 
form verbs. The verbal infinitive form which is the result of suffixing the -a may 
then, of course, be inflected for tense like any verb: Det dr en som skriker och 
ocksd vill briéda “There is one who yells and also wants to seesaw’ (5305) (from 
the noun bréda ‘board’); Hur danskar man det? ‘How do you danish (=say in 
Danish) that?’ (4;06) (from the noun danska ‘Danish’); Elefanten snablar upp 
bananer ‘The elephant trunks up bananas’ (3;06) (from the noun snabel ‘trunk’).’ 

Other very productive and easily applicable derivational morphemes are the 
following adjective-forming affixes: 


-ig, as in platt-ig (flat-’) (3;06), lamm-ig (lamb-y) (3;06);'° 
-lig, as in hast-lig (horse-suitable) (4;11), pojk-lig (boy-suitable) (4;10);" 
-sam, as in lek-sam (play-prone) (4501), skrik-sam (yell-prone) (4306). 


The earliest and undoubtedly most frequent type of derived nouns are the ones 
ending in -are, a morpheme which may add several meanings, such as agentive 
or instrumental, to the stem to which it is attached.'* Some examples from a 
boy of three and a half years are the following (from Gustafsson 1979): 
bak-are (bake-er) ‘baker’; stryk-are (stroke-er) ‘iron’; flax-are (flap-er) ‘wing’; 
kling-are (ring-er) ‘bell’. 


4.4 Derived compounds 


Many novel words in Swedish, in adults’ speech and writing as well as in 
children’s speech, are so-called derived compounds, seemingly formed by the 
simultaneous adding ofa derivational suffix and a modifying, left-hand element 
to a stem. A closer study will reveal that the derivational suffix is often added to 
something that elsewhere is an independent phrase, preferably a VP but not 
seldom an NP. The phrase in question does not occur as a compound on its 
own, without the derivational affix. 

Conventional derived compounds that are nouns mostly end in -are, e.g. 
skid+ ak-are (ski+ go-er) ‘skier, from dka skid-or ‘ski’; 
vig+ vis— are (road+show-er) ‘signpost’, from visa viig-en ‘show the road’. 
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Adjectives as derived compounds are also common: 


brun+ 6g-d (brown + eye-d), from brun-a 6g-on ‘brown eye-s’; 
pat hitt-ig (on + find-y) ‘full of ideas, from hitta pd ‘come up with’. 


The type of formation exemplified here is also found in the speech of children: 
tval+ slés-are (soap + waste-er) (3;08) from slésa (med) tval, ‘waste soap’; fort+ 
kryp-ing (fast + crawl-er) (4;11)'4 from krypa fort, ‘crawl fast’; av+ moss+ tag-are 
(off+ cap +take-er) (S 6;01) from ta av méssan, ‘take off cap-the’; jord+ plock-ad 
(soil+ pick-er) (H 3;06) from plocka fran jorden, ‘pick from soil-DEF’. 


4.5 Phrasal compounds 


Phrasal elements, i.e. strings of words from sentences, may be productively used 
as modifiers in compounds of the usual determinative (or endocentric) type: 
[gor+ det+ sjdlv] + metod-en'? ({do+ it+ yourself] + method-per) [dra+ pa] + 
lakan ([pull+ on]+ sheet). This type of multi-morphemic modifier has no 
interior structure that could be described as modifier + head, but several types 
of interior structure are possible, since this kind of construction is composed of 
a string of words that may be pronounced together in a sentence (where they do 
not always constitute a phrase, in the technical sense). In children’s language, 
this kind of construction is often used: [dk-er+ ner]+ byx-or-na ([go-es + 
down] + trouser-s-DEF) (H 3;06); [fyll-er+ dr] + klad-er (birthday clothes) (H 
3306); [bdde+ och] + paket ([both + and] + parcel) (S 6;09); [skriv-et+ pa+ fram+ 
sida-n+ men+ inte+ skriv-et+ pa+ bak+ sida-n] + papper (paper where there is 
writing on the front but not on the back) (S 4;03). 

Lexicalised expressions such as kryp+ in'® (creep+in) ‘nest’ and forgdt+ 
mig+ ej (forget +me+not) have been called phrasal compounds, or imperativic 


compounds, since morphologically they correspond to imperative verb phrases. 
In these cases, a group of words is made into a noun, but the construction is not 
headed, nor does it have the usual compound intonation pattern. Novel 
imperativic compounds are very rarely heard, and new words of this type are 
seldom adopted by the general language, so it is hardly surprising that this is not 
a word formation pattern that children catch on to. The only example I have 
collected is from when green, plastic tubes around the chains of the swings were 
described as gréna hdll+ i-er (green hold+ onto-s) (S 3305). 

Sometimes, the group of words that seem to form the base for children’s 
compounds is a strangely shortened phrase, or even sentence. In such cases, 
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Séderbergh (1979) talks of ‘word stenography. Examples are stol+ slag+ emot 
(chair + hit + against) (3;09) for a mark where a chair had hit against the wall; 
gungt ta-s+ fram+ tid (swing + take-pass + out+ time) (5)!” for when, in the 
springtime, it is really about time to install the swings that have been removed 
during winter; (jag dr) uppe+ emsam-+ radd” (upstairs + alone + afraid) (S 5;08), 
meaning ‘afraid to be upstairs alone’. Just like the genuine phrasal compounds, 
these constructions violate the general principle that inflection is disallowed 
within words. 


4.6 Elliptical derivations 


The term elliptical derivations has been chosen to designate the word formation 
process whereby a noun can be created from a verb, not by adding a derivat- 
ional suffix, but by using a suffixless verbal stem. In general use are words like 
ett gnill ‘a whimpering, from att gniilla ‘to whimper’; ett spring ‘a running 
about, from att springa ‘to run; ett lyft‘a lift, or a boost’, from att lyfta ‘to lift. 
This type of formation also occurs in children’s speech: jag niger djupa nig (I 
curtsey deep curtseys) (3309); jag mdste tinka ut mitt tink (I have to figure out 
my thinking) (4;02) (examples from Séderbergh 1979); draken at upp dom i ett 
enda sluk (the dragon ate them in one single swallow) (S 5311). 

A construction similar to the one displayed in these elliptical derivations is 
characteristically found in situations of children’s play. Stroémqvist (1980) 
studied three-year-old children playing with a doll’s house, and he discovered 
that children'® use a particular speech act to create an event or action in the make- 
believe world. Mostly with a special, monotonous pitch contour, children pro- 
nounce sequences like tork tork tork (dry dry dry), fik fik fik fik (drink coffee x 4). 
These utterances do not denote, but perform, so that uttering the speech act counts 
as performing the intended non-linguistic action or event in the play situation. 

Although the word-forms used in the ludic speech act Strémqvist describes 
can all be called verbal, since they are intended to be used for an action, their 
actual morphological shape is not typical for verbs. The verbal form used lacks 
the usual inflectional markings associated with verbs: as Stroémqvist states, all 
markers are “left out in favor of that very part of the linguistic expression that 
encodes the ‘matter’, in these cases the activity or event that is needed in the 
structure of the fictitious level of the play” (ibid. p. 47). 

The verbal forms used may end in -a, as most verbs do in the infinitive, but 
mostly a form without -a is used, which might be isomorphic with the infinitive 
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or the imperative form of the verb in question. The aim seems to be to use as 
short a form as possible, so that even the verbs from the largest inflectional 
class, where the -a is part of the stem, show a tendency to be used in a form 
without the -a in the context of this speech act (e.g. fik fik fik for a verb whose 
verbal stem fika- is never used without the -a in the verbal paradigm). The 
-a-less forms thus used might coincide with a noun that already exists in the 
language, or with a form that could be a possible novel noun created by 
elliptical derivation. 


4.7. Discussion 


There may be a connection, in the form of a developmental continuum, 
between the speech act described by Strémqvist and children’s early, repetitive 
sound imitations that accompany play. Early in development,’ children 
produce sequences like brrrr (1;11), meaning car noise, trrr (2;01), meaning 
airplane noise, sjeee (2;03), meaning a flying noise, or psss pss pss pss (2306), 
meaning splashing water.”° Performing the speech act described by Stromqvist 
is an action used instead of reality, and both the ludic speech acts and the 
onomatopoeic utterances add to the “reality” and effectiveness of what is 
carried out on the fictional level of the play. If onomatopoeia and sound 
symbolic words can be called a part of language proper, creations similar to the 
onomatopoeic examples above are certainly children’s earliest attempts at word 
formation. 

Another area where children’s creative word formation capacity is em- 
ployed is in naming. Pets, toys of different types, as well as depicted objects may 
be honoured with names. The morphological conventions that children follow 
as they create names may include adding name-forming suffixes. This is a group 
of suffixes that are not very well established: probably the best-known and most 
widely used is -is, which according to Inghult (1968) is mostly used to form 
names, but is also used in familiar language to form adjectives and nouns. 
Examples from children of -is being used to create names include Ormis (from 
orm ‘snake’), Gulis (from gul ‘yellow’), Skéldis (from skéldpadda ‘turtle’). Other 
name-forming suffixes seem to be -i, as in Flusi and Pimmi (which perhaps 
should be spelled with -ie, or -y, as it could be the English hypocoristic suffix 
that children have encountered so many instances of, with names like Whitey, 
Flopsy, Lassie etc.), and -a, as in Trymia (for a puppy whose father the child 
called Trym, and whose mother the child called Trymi).*’ However, children’s 
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adherence to the “naming grammar” of Swedish is an area that awaits further 
investigation. 


Notes 


1. Throughout the chapter, ‘+’ is used for morpheme boundaries between roots and/or 
independent words, and ‘-’ is used for morpheme boundaries between root and affix. 


2. See e.g. Inhelder and Piaget (1964). 
3. The children were 5 boys and 5 girls, with an age ranging between 3;5 and 6;8. 


4. All in all, the children produced 168 compounds containing two lexical roots, 78 
compounds with three lexical roots, 8 compounds with four lexical roots and 4 compounds 
with five lexical roots. This gives a mean length for the novel compounds of 2.41 lexical roots. 


5. An exception to this rule are nouns that have entered the language recently, that keep the 
final -a (Hellberg 1982). 


6. A language-analyzing system that always looks for constituent morphemes should also 
serve as an impediment to phonetic changes within e.g. frequently used compounds. 


7. Insouthern Sweden the disease is called vattenkoppor. 


8. Or, indeed, in the case of roots that appear equally often in two (or more) word classes, 
the function of the derivational suffix seems to be to determine the syntactic category of the 
root rather than changing it. See Josefsson (1998) for an attempt to generalize all instances of 
derivation according to these lines. 


9. Examples from Séderbergh (1979). 
1o. Examples from Gustafsson (1979). 
1. Examples from Séderbergh (1979). 
12, Examples from Séderbergh (1979). 
13. For -are, see recently Ekberg (1995). 
14. Examples from Sdderbergh (1979). 


15. Swedish phrasal compounds are normally written with hyphens between the words that 
constitute the compound. 


16. The imperativic compounds may be spelled with hyphens between the phrasal elements, 
as in phrasal compounds, or as one graphical word, without hyphens. 


17. Examples from Séderbergh (1979). 


18. Of the 24 children (all within the age range of 3;0 and 3;3) that were studied, 19 used the 
speech act in question. No sex difference was found. 


19. Onomatopoeia has also been identified as a typical feature of Swedish teenagers’ 
conversations (Nordberg 1992). 


20. Examples from the Siri corpus (Santelman 1995). 


21. All examples of children’s novel names from Katharina Leibring, unpublished material. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Input and output 
Sentence patterns in Child and Adult Swedish 


Gunl6g Josefsson 


5.1 Introduction 


As soon as a child starts producing two-word utterances a choice of word order 
emerges. If the utterance contains a subject and a verb, the linearization either 
results in what in the unmarked case is interpreted as a declarative sentence, e.g. 
hunden skiiller (dog.peF barks) ‘the dog barks’, or what in the unmarked case is 
interpreted as a question: skédller hunden (barks dog.DEF) “does the dog bark?’ 
In this chapter, I will discuss different word order patterns in child language, 
and compare their frequency in child language to the frequency of correspond- 
ing patterns used by adults talking to children or to other adults in the presence 
of children. The aim is to capture the relation between the input language for 
children acquiring Swedish and the language of the acquirers. To the best of my 
knowledge, fairly few examinations of the frequency of different sentence 
patterns have been conducted. Hakansson (1988) and Henningsson & Hakan- 
sson (1988) examine the proportion of SV—VS in child language. Jorgensen 
(1976) presents an investigation of different word order patterns in spoken 
adult Swedish, mainly in interview situations. However, the object for Jorgen- 
sen’s investigation is not child directed speech. Unlike Jorgensen I will also take 
non-declaratives into consideration. In what follows I will present the basic 
statistic results and discuss some of my findings. I will pay particular interest to 
sentence patterns that are used by adults, but never or virtually never by 
children, to sentence patterns that are used to a notably higher or lower degree 
by children, and to sentence patterns used in different contexts by children, as 
compared to adults. 

The chapter is organized as follows: In Section 5.2 I present the material 
and the method. In 5.3 I discuss the different word order patterns. Section 5.4 
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contains a more general discussion and Section 5.5 is a summary of my find- 
ings. The Appendix provides an overview of the whole material, in absolute 
numbers and in percentage of all utterances. As will be further discussed below, 
a number of utterances have been excluded from this investigation. Some of 
these utterances are discussed in more detail in Chapter 7 (this volume). 


5.2 Method and material 


The main body of the present investigation is based on three child language 
corpora: Sara, Markus, and Harry. For more information about these corpora, 
see Chapter 2 (this volume). In the Harry corpus, 22 recordings between the 
ages 1;6.20 and 331.21 are used. For the adults, the investigation includes 14,083 
utterances, and for the children 5,644 utterances in total. 

In sum, 191 adult utterances and 330 child utterances are excluded from the 
analysis. In some of the cases, the morphology of the utterance is not interpret- 
able, in other cases the word order cannot be established with a reasonable 
degree of certainty; especially in the earliest utterances made by the children 
only the verb might be fully identifiable, but not the preceding or following 
constituent. Sometimes it is not altogether clear if a word-like element should 
be interpreted as a word or a non-linguistic sound. I have also excluded 
instances with the word order XP-FV-@ i.e. the context for “genuine pro”. The 
few cases found in the material are discussed separately in Chapter 7 of this 
volume. The same applies to the fairly few examples of V3 sentences — main 
clause sentences where the finite verb is in third position. Excluded are also 
cases where the adverbial kanske ‘maybe’ is found in sentence initial position or 
in the second position. Consider (1): 


(1) a. ad: nu kanske vi har tittat firdigt dir # 
now maybe we have looked enough there 
“Maybe we’ve looked enough there. Markus 1;6.10 
b. ad: kanske Markus vill ha lite — banan 
maybe Markus wants-to have a-little banana 
“Maybe Markus would like to have some banana.’ Markus 1;7.25 


I have also excluded the few cases of focalizing bara ‘just, only’ etc., which 
seemingly pushes the verb to third position. This is grammatical in the target 
language as well: 
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(2) ad: nd vi bara skojar 
no we just kid 
‘No, we’re just kidding!’ Markus 253.09 


The problem of describing cases with focalizing elements does not seem to be 
satisfactorily solved yet. (Consider, however, Egerland (1998) for some discus- 
sion.) The reason why sentences with kanske ‘maybe’ and bara ‘only in preverbal 
position are excluded is that they do not conform to the canonical V2-pattern. 
For this reason I have chosen to discuss these sentences together with other 
non-V2-sentences in Chapter 7 (this volume). 

The number of excluded sentences, as described above, is fairly small, and 
should have little impact on the result of the present investigation. See Chap- 
ter 7 (this volume) for an extensive discussion of both target- and non-target- 
like sentences with kanske and bara. 

The object of the investigation presented in this chapter is unambiguous 
main clause contexts. Following Teleman (1974) “commentative” clauses, such 
as tror ja(g) in (3) below, are, perhaps somewhat stipulatively, defined as 
subordinate clauses. 


(3) ad: na javill inteha mer tror ja 
nol want not have more think I 
‘No, I don’t think I want any more. Markus 1311.25 


The material contains a few cases that could be analyzed either as non-target 
main clauses or as free subordinate clauses, in all five cases in the adult material 
and two in the child material. These examples are presented and discussed in 
detail in Chapter 7. 

The utterances are referred to by the name of the child + age, and they are 
in general rendered in the same format as presented in the corpora. However, 
the subdivision of the words into morphemes in the Strémqvist corpus is 
ignored. For reasons of coherence, some changes are made as well: Slashes have 
been used instead of brackets, and the Swedish letters d, d, and 6, instead of the 
combinations aa, ae, and oe. 

Conjugation 1 verbs constitute a problem for any analysis of verbal mor- 
phology in Swedish. In written language, the infinitive ends in -a, viz. bada 
‘bathe’, present tense in -ar: bada-r, and past tense in -de: bada-de. In spoken 
language, both the present tense -r and past tense -de are frequently dropped, 
even in the adult language. For this reason, conjugation 1 verbs (and corre- 
sponding irregular verbs) ending in -a and used in finite contexts are treated as 
finite (see also Hansson (1998) and Josefsson (1999a, 2002) for a discussion). 
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Since the omission of the final -r in present tense and -de in past tense is quite 
common in adult language, it would be strange to classify these forms as non- 
target-like infinitival forms in the language of the children.' 


5.3 The investigation 


The investigation proceeds as follows: All main clause utterances containing at 
least a verb are excerpted and sorted into the following groups (which will be 
described in detail below): 


FV-SU-(OBJ) (typically the yes/no-question word order) 
SU-FV-(OBJ) typically the word order for subject initial declaratives 
Osy-FV-(OBJ) “topic drop” of subject 
Dopy-FV-SU “topic drop” of object 
@y—FV—(SU)-(OBJ) “non-argument” drop 
XP-FV-SU-(OB]J) non-subject initial declaratives 
Wh-FV-(SU)—(OBJ) wh-questions with an overt wh-word 
Owpy-FV—(SU)—-(OBJ) wh-questions lacking an overt wh-word 
FV-IMP imperative clauses 

. SU-IV—(OBJ) “root infinitives” with an overt subject 

. IV “Root infinitives” lacking an overt subject 

. SU-IVsup—(OB]J) “root supines” with an overt subject 

. IVsup—(OBJ) “root supines” lacking an overt subject 

14. Utterances excluded from the investigation for different reasons, see above. 


NOS CO: ON ST Ces os Doni 
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In what follows, I will discuss children’s use of sentence patterns 1-13, and 
compare the figures to the corresponding figures for adults. I will pay particular 
interest to differences in child and adult Swedish. A full overview of the figures, 
given in token numbers and percentage, is provided in the Appendix. 


5.3.1 The FV-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern 


One adult and one child utterance with the order FVN-SU-(OBJ) are given in (4) 
below: 


(4) a. ad: stér detmdngadjur i staketet 
stand it many animals in fence.DEF 
“There are many animals in the fence’ Harry 259.26 
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b. ch: har mormor en —en harra 
has grandmaa —a wagon Sara 2;9 


Although the FV-SU-(OBJ) word order is typically associated with yes/no- 
questions, it may also be used for other functions. An interesting difference in 
frequency (calculated on the basis of all utterances minus excluded utterances, 
see above) is found between the adults’ and the children’s use of the 
FV—-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern. Consider Table 1: 


Table 1. The frequency of the FV-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern in the corpora, 
calculated in percentage on the basis of all (non-excluded) utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
1;6.20 17 1;11 7 36 1;3.19 16 
1;7.9 31 230 22 32 1;4.27 21 
158.26 24 231 5 27 1;6.10 19 
1;9.15 27 232 4 27 1;7.25 16 
1;10.18 29 233 7 27 158.5 22 
1311.18 29 234 6 22 1;9.3 12 
230.16 0 31 235 2 22 1;9.7 36 
231.10 5 24 236 8 33 1;10.14 4 22 
232.0 13 36 237 5 23 1310.25 2 30 
232.18 0 35 238 3 32 1311.0 4 28 
233.09 5 28 239 19 29 1311.12 6 23 
234.23 2 22 2310 11 23 1311.25 10 23 
235.17 2 24 2311 5 29 230.9 6 20 
236.10 2 17 230.16 6 24 
2;7.04 4 27 mean/ 8 28 230.25 13 21 
session 

237.23 5 33 22:5 6 20 
238.27 9 24 232.10 4 21 
239.26 15 27 252.17, 13 21 
2310.18 4 22 233.9 4 22 
2311.29 15 31 233.28 11 15 
330.26 8 29 234.9 7 24 
331.21 12 15 234.18 8 21 
mean/ 6 26 236.20 1 21 
session: mean/ 7 22 


session: 
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As Table 1 shows, all three children produce far less FV-SU—(OBJ) sentences 
than the adults do. There is in fact no single recording in any of the corpora 
where the percentage of FV-SU-(OBJ) sentences is higher for the children than 
for the adults. 

Viewed in terms of speech acts in adult language, the FV-SU-(OBJ) word 
order pattern is closely associated with yes/no-questions. This function is of 
course found in the material as well, though more rarely in the utterances in the 
child material. One adult example is given in (5): 


(5) ad: duschade pappa henne da? 
showered daddy her _ then 
‘Did daddy give her a shower then?’ Harry 331.21 


The FV-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern is frequently used by the adults in other 
speech functions too. Sometimes the pattern is used in mild or polite directives, 
as illustrated in (6). Very often, however, the function is merely a communicative 
or reinforcing one; as (7) shows, the adult reformulates the child’s statement in 
a question form. The third function is more like that of true declaratives, ie. the 
sentence either comments on something in the immediate environment, on 
something the adult and the child look at in a book or a magazine, or on 
something that is part of the game in which the child is involved, in short 
something in the immediate speech situation. This function is illustrated in (8): 


(6) a. ad: ska vi gdini ditt rum igen da 
shall we go in into your room again then 


‘Let’s go into your room again then, Markus 1;11.00 
b. ad: ska vi ta och packa in dockskapet nu igen 

“should” we take and pack in dolls house.pDEF now again 

‘Let’s pack the doll’s house now again, Sara 2;4 


ad: kandu gd fram och peka pd stolen? 
can you walk up and point at chair.DEF 


‘Will you approach the chair and point at it?’ Sara 2;0 
c. ad: lagg den har 
put it here 
ad: kan du_bliddra sjdilv xxx sen 


can you turn-over-leaves self xxx then 

‘Could you turn over the leaves by yourself?’ Markus 232.17 
d. ad: ska du _friisa lite grann? 

shall you blow a-bit? 

‘Blow your nose!’ Harry 2;4.10 
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(7) a. 


ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


: vad ska den dockan géra nu? 
what shall that doll.peF do now? 
‘What’s that doll going to do now? 


hon téda. 

she clean.INF 

ska hon stada? 
will she clean.INF 
ja. 


yes 
nd; klocka ar hju 

no; clock is seven 

‘No, it’s seven o'clock’ 
Grklockan sju nu? 

is clock.DEF seven now 

‘Is it seven o'clock?’ 

mm. 

yes 

den baten kan tuta 

that boat.pEF can honk 

kan bdten _ tuta 

can boat.pEF honk 

han binge mat 

he runs too 

springer han ocksd? 

runs he too 

‘Does he run too?’ 

javill sittae den buss 

I want sit in that bus 

‘T want to sit in that bus. 

vill du sittai den bussen? 
want you sit in that bus.DEF 
‘Do you want to sit in that bus?’ 
det drsné nu. 

there is snow now 

Grdetsné dir ja. 

is it snow there, yes. 

det drsné nu. 

there is snow now 


Sara 235 


Sara 235 


Markus 2;4.18 


Harry 235.17 


Harry 2;7.4 


Sara 2;6 
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(8) a. 


b. 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


ch: 


ch: 


ad: 


/.../stér det méangadjur i staketet 


stand there many animals in fence.DEF Harry 259.26 
sitter slangarna har bak 
sit hoses here back Harry 2310.18 
/.../hdller du fast mormor 

hold you onto grandma Harry 238.27 


sitter mand sd tramparmanme_ fotterna sd hdr 
sits one andsotreads one with feet.pEF like this 

Harry 2310.18 
gar lilla tuppen hem 
goes little rooster home Markus 1;4.27 
e du uted _ trippar har 
are you out andtrip _ here 


‘Are you taking a walk here?’ Markus 156.10 
laigger vi dom hdr da 

put we them here then Markus 1;6.5 
och sé har vi soffan. /—/ tar vi soffan diir. 


and so have we couch.peF /—/ take we couch.pEF there Sara 2;3 
aj je. liggerdockan i golvet. 

Ouch. lies doll.pEF in floor.DEF 

“Ouch. The doll lies on the floor? Sara 2;4 
han-han hover da. 

he-he _ sleeps then 

alla korna dar. 

all shoes there. 

(har) han skorna pd mattan 

has he shoes.DEF on carpet.DEF 

‘He has his shoes on the carpet. Sara 258 


Following a suggestion in Onnerfors (1997:4) for German, Josefsson (1999b) 
argues that verb-first declarative clauses in Swedish lack a topic and consist only 
of the comment part of the utterance. Utterances with the FV-SU—(OBJ) word 
order pattern used by adults speaking to children and exemplified in (7)—(8) 
above should thus be viewed as comments, either upon the content of the 
preceding utterance, as in (7), or as a comment on a salient property of the 
speech situation, as in (8). In the former case, the topic of the utterance is the 
preceding utterance. 

Verb first declaratives occur in spoken language in Swedish. Th sentence 
type is well described for older stages of Swedish, e.g. in Alving (1916) and 
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Holm (1967). Dahlback & Vamling (1983) showed however, that verb first 
declaratives are common also in contemporary spoken language. See also 
Mérnsgjé (1995, 2002), Platzack (1996) and Edelsvard (1997). 

Children use the FV-SU—(OBJ) word order in three out of the four speech 
functions described for adults above: in the query function, i.e. the question 
function (although rather rarely), illustrated in (9) below, in the directive 
function, illustrated in (10), and as declaratives, illustrated in (11). (The speech 
functions illustrated for adults in (5) could thus be compared to that illustrated 
for children in (9), (6) to (10), and (8) to (11).) The speech function missing in 
child language is thus the communicative or reinforcing one. 


(9) a. ch: drdet lingeman 
is that longman 


‘Ts that [the third finger called] Langeman?’ Sara 2;4 
b. ch: nurrar den? 

whirls it? 

‘Does it whirl?’ Sara 235 
c. ch: harmormor en— en hdrra 

has grandmaa —a wagon Sara 239 
d. ch: kan man hissa up tagvangen da 

can one lift up train-wagon.pEF there Markus 232.17 

(10) a. ch: ska mamma rita pappa 

shall mommy draw daddy Markus 230.25 
b. ch: fa ja titta 

mayI look Markus 230.25 
c. ch: ka du hjdlpamejlaga den 

will you help me mend it Sara 234 

(11) a. ch: kér jadenga 

drive I this Harry 2;7.4 
b. ch: backar den 

backs it 

‘Tt backs up. Harry 257.23 
c. ch: pille han 

spills it 

‘Tt spills. Harry 238.27 


d. ch: sitte den fast 
sits it stuck 
‘Tt is stuck. Markus 2;0.16 
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Hakansson (1994) discusses the use of the FV-SU-—(OBJ) pattern in L1 and L2 
acquisition of Swedish. The question she asks is why children produce so many 
verb first declaratives, 10 percent of the total number of declarative sentences. 
She suggests two answers: For main verb initial declaratives adults commonly 
use the ergative verb komma ‘come’ with inversion, i.e. either with a preposed 
adverbial: Hér kommer en liten flicka (here comes a little girl) or with no 
preposed element: Kommer flodhdsten dir (comes hippopotamus.pEF there). 
She argues that the frequent use of the ergative verb kommer with inversion 
provides the children with clues to the subject—verb inversion pattern. For 
auxiliary initial FV-SU sentences, Hakansson suggests that the auxiliary is 
generated in Infl (see also Hakansson & Dooley Collberg 1994), and that no 
verb movement from I to C has taken place. (This also implies that the subject 
of such sentences remains in SpecVP.) 

In view of the figures presented in Table 1, the question remains is not why 
children produce so many FV-SU sentences, but rather why they produce so 
few: 6, 7, and 8%, respectively, which should be compared to 22, 26, and 28% 
for the adults. An answer to the latter question, suggested in Josefsson (1999b), 
is that the FV-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern is closely associated with the 
communicative, mainly “reinforcing” speech function, which is closely tied to 
the adult’s role in the asymmetric adult—child conversation. The examples in (7) 
are thus examples of utterances with a basically communicative function. Since 
children do not play the dominant role in the asymmetric adult—child commu- 
nication (at least not when it comes to taking the overall responsibility for the 
communicative situation), they do not produce utterances such as those illustrat- 
ed in (7), i.e. those which constitute the major part of all FV-SU-(OBJ) utterances 
in adult language. 

Hakansson further notes that children acquiring Swedish as a second 
language very seldom use the FV-SU word order pattern. A fruitful way of 
inquiry would perhaps be to consider whether a possible lack of a massive input 
of FV-SU-(OBJ) sentences for L2 acquirers in early childhood accounts for the 
small number of such sentences in L2 Swedish. 


5.3.2 The SU-FV—(OBJ) word order 


Subject-initial declaratives are generally considered to be the most unmarked 
sentence type. Some examples are given in (12) below: 
(12) a. ad: du spikade ju har igdr 
you hammered in.fact here yesterday Markus 252.05 
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b. ch: manritar me den 
one draws with it Markus 2;0.25 


Given the unmarked status of subject first declaratives, it may be a bit surprising 
that this sentence pattern represents only roughly 1/4 of all sentences in the 
adult language (the mean value of the adult speech in Harry, Sara and Markus 
corpora is 27%).” Consider Table 2 below: 


Table 2. The frequency of the SV-FV-(OBJ) word order pattern in the corpora in 
percentage of all (non-excluded) utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adults child adults child adults 
1;6.20 29 1311 12 19 1;3.19 21 
1;7.9 22 230 20 20 1;4.27 23 
158.26 25 231 37 20 1;6.10 27 
1;9.15 22 232 37 22 1;7.25 43 
1;10.18 23 233 24 31 158.5 26 
1311.18 19 234 31 27 1;9.3 43 
230.16 11 28 235 18 22 1;9.7 22 
231.10 8 22 236 38 13 1;10.14 7 40 
232.0 22 21 237 38 18 1310.25 21 21 
232.18 43 24 238 60 14 1311.0 26 34 
233.09 37 26 239 39 21 1311.12 5 32 
234.23 72 34 2310 40 29 1311.25 12 32 
235.17 55 29 2311 55 21 230.9 28 33 
236.10 63 31 230.16 28 17 
237.04 56 30 mean/ 35 21 230.25 42 32 
session 
237.29 62 21 232.5 37 31 
238.27 55 33 232.10 30 35 
239.26 49 28 232.17 32 30 
2310.18 46 24 233.9 42 34 
2311.29 51 31 233.28 56 34 
330.26 61 30 234.9 58 40 
331.21 37 35 234.18 60 28 
236.20 74 30 
mean/ 45.5 27 


session: mean/ 35 31 
session: 
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It is interesting to note that the frequency of the SU-FV-(OBJ) word order 
pattern is fairly low in the first recordings of the children. Despite this, the 
children have a significantly higher mean percentage than the adults do. For the 
adults no discernible development over time seems to take place. 

We have to keep in mind that the figures in Table 2 are given in percentage 
of all (non-excluded) verbal utterances. The reason why the figures are relatively 
low in the earliest recordings of the children is probably related to the high 
percentage of root infinitives and root supines in those recordings. As the 
number of non-finite root clauses decreases, the relative frequency of other 
patterns, including the SU-FV—(OBJ) word order pattern, goes up for all the 
children, resulting in a mean value that exceeds that of the adults. 


5.3.3 Sentences with null topics 


Sentences with null topics (“topic drop”), i.e. verb first clauses with no overt 
subject or object, are grammatical in adult Swedish in certain contexts, in 
particular in “diary” contexts and as answers to questions. (See Cardinaletti 
(1990), Haegemann (1990) and Mérnsjé (2002) for a general discussion of this 
sentence type.) Dropping non-arguments normally yields ungrammatical or 
awkward sentences. (See, however, M6rnsj6 (1995, 2002) for a discussion.) I 
will first focus on subject drop, and postpone the discussion of the other two 
types of topic drop until the end of this section. 

As Josefsson (1999b) points out, topic drop of the subject is much more 
common in early child language than in adult language. In this sense Swedish 
is similar to other related languages, for example Danish, as shown in Hamann 
& Plunkett (1997). Table 3 shows the percentage of all sentences with topic 
drop of subjects, i.e. type 3 above. 

Some examples of sentences with topic drop of the subject are given below: 


(13) a. ad: dr det Sara det? 
is it Sara it 
‘Is that Sara?’ 
ch: nej dr pappa 


no is daddy Sara 2;0 
b. ad: kommer 

come 

‘IT come. Sara 2310 


Josefsson (1999b) suggested that the high percentage of sentences with a null 
subject topic in child language, as compared to that of adults, may be related to 
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Table 3. The frequency of sentences with a null subject topic in child and adult language 
in percentage of all (non-excluded) utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult: child adult: 
1;6.20 0 1;11 4l 0 1;3.19 0 
1;7.9 9 230 9 1 1;4.27 1 
158.26 2 231 7 1 1;6.10 1 
1;9.15 3 232 11 1 1;7.25 4 
1;10.18 1 233 14 0 158.5 2 
1311.18 2 234 3 1 1;9.3 1 
230.16 42 3 235 10 1 1;9.7 0 
231.10 59 1 236 11 0 1;10.14 13 1 
232.0 39 0 237 13 0 1310.25 26 1 
232.18 21 1 238 6 1 1311.0 15 1 
233.09 10 2 239 8 1 1311.12 12 2 
234.23 wf 0 2310 6 1 1311.25 12 3 
235.17 10 2 2311 6 1 230.9 5 0 
236.10 11 3 230.16 7 0 
237.04 6 3 mean/ 11 1 230.25 1 0 
session: 
2:37:23 6 2 232.5 1 1 
238.27 9 2 232.10 7 1 
239.26 3 0 232.17 4 1 
2310.18 4 3 233.9 16 1 
2311.29 2 1 233.28 6 2 
330.26 2 1 234.9 16 0 
331.21 2 1 234.18 9 3 
236.20 4 1 
mean/ 15 2 
session: mean/ 10 1 


session: 


the high number of FV-SU-(OBJ) utterances in adult language (see Sec- 
tion 5.2.1 above). These utterances could provide the child with evidence that 
sentences with a null topic, i.e. a topic that is not established by grammatical 
means (by the raising of an element to sentence-initial position, or by direct 
merging into this position) are grammatical in the target language.” 

Before proceeding to the other types of topic drop, we need to make a 
distinction between sentence types 4 and 5, i.e. topic drop of object and V1 
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declaratives (see e.g. (8)). Type 4 are sentences with topic drop of the object, i.e. 
sentences with a verb that take an obligatory object, generally provided in the 
immediate context. One example is given in (14) below. Sara points at her 
father’s glasses: 


(14) ch: har pappa 
has daddy Sara 231 


A target declarative V2 sentence would have been Sadana har pappa (such has 
daddy). ‘Daddy has such ones’. Verb first declaratives are sentences where no 
obligatory NP argument is missing from the sentence. In practice the distinc- 
tion was never difficult to make. 

The frequency of sentences with topic drop of object varies among the 
children — Harry produces three examples, Sara 48, and Markus four — as well as 
among the adults — in the Harry corpus the adults produce 48, in the Sara corpus 
five, and in the Markus corpus seven examples of such constructions are found. 

A distinction has also been made between declarative V1 sentences and 
sentences with a null non-argument topic, i.e. between type 1 and 5 above. The 
test applied in this study is that the utterance should be incomplete or non- 
idiomatic without the non-argument topic, or have a “continuing topic”, as in 
(15a) in order to count as type 5. The non-argument is often supplied in the 
immediately preceding context of the utterance. Consider (15), which gives 
some examples of non-argument drop in the adult language. The “missing” 
element is supplied inside of brackets. 


(15) a. ad: ska du Itiggas-s dockarna |sic!] uppei sdngen kanske? 
will you put s-s- dolls.PLUR.DEF up in bed.pEF perhaps 
‘Can you put the dolls in the bed, please’ 
ch: ja. 
yes 
ad: [Dda/sd] far du beriittavad du gor med dom. 
may you tell = what you do with them. 
vad gér—vad girdu —med dem 
what do — what do you — with them Sara 238 
b. ad: omndra mdnade sd harisen smdlt a da 
in a-few months so has ice.DEF melted and then 
kanske vi kan bada i havet 
maybe we can bathe in sea.DEF 
‘In a few months the ice will be gone, and then we might be able 
to go swimming in the sea’ 
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ad: 


[Dd] kanvi ga ner  tillstranden hdr nere 
can we go down to beach.peF here down 


‘Then we can go to the beach down here? 


Markus 2;4.18 


According to the standard (written) norm, the last utterance produced by the 
adult in (15a) should have been Sd far du beriitta... (so may you tell) or Da far 
du beriitta... (then may you tell). In (15b), the empty initial position is most 
naturally filled by da ‘then. (16) provides some examples from the child 
material. The most natural adverbial (judged according to the normal standard 
of written Swedish) is supplied inside of brackets. 


(16) a. ad: 


ch: 


b. ch: 


ad: 


ch: 


ad: 
ch: 


ad: 
ch: 


hamta den! 

fetch it 

14) hommer den. © hommer den. 
[now] comes it [now] comes it 

a ddr ir Tiger. 

and there is Tiger 

ja. 

yes 

14) dr Nalle-Puh ad ada  Natte 
[there] is Winnie-the-Pooh and and Piglet 
ad oa Nin. 

and and Rabbit 


: dé liggeen till  glélampa 


there lies one more electric.bulb 
‘There is another electric bulb’ 
hmm 

glolampa 

electric.bulb 

hmm 

2) liggeen till  glédlampa 
[there] lies one more electric.bulb 


Sara 233 


Sara 2;7 


Markus 232.17 


Non-argument drop such as illustrated above is rather uncommon; in the 
children’s language we find one single example in the Harry corpus, eight 
examples in the Sara corpus, and two examples in the Markus corpus. (Three of 
the examples are shown in (16).) Corresponding figures for the adults are 29 in 
the Harry corpus, 7 in Sara, and 3 in Markus.* 
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5.3.4 Non-subject initial V2-clauses 


Swedish is considered a robust V2 language; in declarative root sentences and 
wh-questions the finite verb is preceded by only one element, either the subject 
or a non-subject. Subject initial V2-clauses were discussed in 5.3.2; in this 
section we take a closer look at non-subject initial V2-clauses with a non-wh 
element in initial position. (Wh-questions will be considered in 5.3.5.) Some 
examples are given below: 


(17) a. ad: dd fick Harry och pappa sitta allra lingst 
then could Harry and daddy sit very longest 
fram i bussen 
forward in buss.DEF 
‘At that occasion Harry and Daddy got to sit in the very front of 
the bus? Harry 234.02 
b. ch: dé liggeen till glélampa 
thereis one more electric.bulb 


“There is another electric bulb’ Markus 2;2.17 
c. ch: ad ddr dr Tiger. 
and there is Tiger Sara 2;7 


Table 4 shows the percentage of XP-FV-SU-(OBJ) sentences in Swedish. 

First of all there is variation between the corpora. The adult speech in the 
Sara corpus contains only a mean value of 12% XP-FV-SU-(OBJ) sentences, 
whereas the figure for Harry is 21% and for Markus 27%. The mean figure for the 
children seems to be less relevant; what is interesting is that there is a sudden 
increase in the use of non-subjects in the sentence-initial position in the speech 
of Harry and Markus. In Harry’s case there are a few cases of topicalization of 
non-subjects up until the age of 2;6.10, but in recording 2;7.04 the percentage 
jumps to 22%. Markus displays the same pattern, but the increase in percentage 
takes place at the age of 1311.25 instead. (In general Markus’ speech develops 
more rapidly than Harry’s.) The reason for the sudden increase in topicalization 
of non-subjects in the initial position is not quite clear, but it should be pointed 
out that a sudden increase in the use of wh-questions can be observed for 
Markus in the same recording (see 5.3.5). Proponents of the idea that the child 
has only the VP at the onset, and later acquires the IP and the CP would 
probably interpret the observed change as support for their hypothesis. 

The topicalized element is either the object (often a weak pronominal 
object det (it, that)) or a deictic-like adverbial like hdr ‘here’, dir ‘there’, nu 
‘now’ da ‘ther’ or sd ‘so’. Topicalization of heavier elements like PPs and clauses 
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Table 4. The frequency of the XP-FV-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern, in percentage of 
all (non-excluded) verbal utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
1;6.20 26 1311 6 10 1;3.19 27 
1;7.9 12 230 12 10 1;4.27 30 
158.26 22 231 2 9 1;6.10 27 
1;9.15 20 232 9 12 1;7.25 21 
1;10.18 19 233 11 13 1;8.5 29 
1311.18 21 234 16 7 1;9.3 35 
230.16 0 18 235 6 12 1;9.7 23 
231.10 0 21 236 5 11 1;10.14 0 27 
232.0 0 17 237 12 9 1310.25 2 30 
232.18 0 14 238 4 15 1311.0 1 20 
233.09 0 17 239 3 13 1311.12 1 24 
234.23 1 21 2310 5 17 1311.25 21 26 
235.17 3 23 2311 11 16 230.9 16 22 
236.10 0 27 230.16 18 40 
237.04 22 20 mean/ 8 12 230.25 12 34 
session 
2:37:23 16 15 232.5 17 28 
238.27 15 24 232.10 9 25 
239.26 25 31 232.17 18 24 
2310.18 37 30 233.9 11 31 
2311.29 28 18 233.28 18 27 
330.26 27 21 234.9 10 23 
331.21 11 25 234.18 17 28 
236.20 13 25 
mean/ 12 21 
session: mean/ 11.5 27 


session: 


is rare in the material. This goes for both adults and children. 

Not counting wh-questions (with and without overt wh-elements) the 
mean percentage of sentences with inversion of finite verb and subject (i.e. 
patterns 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6 above) in the adult speech is 48% for Harry, 40% for 
Sara, and 49% for Markus. Considering the fact that the absolute majority of 
wh-questions are non-subject questions (a random investigation points towards 
more than 90%), at least half of all main clause utterances of the children’s 
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input have subject—finite verb inversion. The conclusion is that there is a 
massive input for V-to—-C movement for children acquiring Swedish as their 
mother tongue. However, given this background, it becomes an even more 
intriguing question why SLI children seem to have severe trouble in acquiring 
V2 and V-to-C raising in main clause contexts, which is what the data in 
Hakansson & Nettelbladt (1993) seem to indicate. 


5.3.5 Wh-questions? 


It is reasonable to expect that the percentage of wh-questions should be higher 
in the adult speech as compared to that of the children — asking questions may be 
a way of assuming responsibility for the conversation. One might say that the 
figures in Table 5 do perhaps not reflect authentic speech; sometimes the adults 
keep asking questions in a fairly persistent manner in order to make the children 
talk; in similar situations off-record, the adults probably would have allowed the 
children to go on playing on their own. After all, the purpose of the recordings 
was to record the speech of the children. Keeping this in mind, let us take a look 
at the figures. Consider Table 5, showing the percentage of wh-questions with 
an overt wh-word. 

Table 5 shows that the number of wh-question varies between the children 
and the adults, as well as betweeen the different recordings. We can see that the 
frequency of wh-questions uttered by the adults in the Harry and Markus 
corpora is in general higher in the earliest recordings, i.e. before Harry and 
Markus have started producing two-word utterances. The reason is probably 
that asking questions is a normal way (in Swedish, at least) to maintain a 
conversation with someone who does not give intelligible answers. The person 
asking the questions often answers them himself/herself on behalf of the 
addressee: 


(18) ad: va ede férndnting dd 
what is that for something then 
‘What is that then?’ 
ch: aa 
ad: ja a a dee enbaby # 
yes /a/ /a/it isa baby Markus 1;3.9 


For Markus the frequency of wh-questions increases rapidly in recording 
1;11.25, i.e. the same recording where the number of topicalized declaratives, 
i.e. the XP—FV-—SU sentences, increases rapidly. It is worth pointing out that, 
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Table 5. The frequency of the Wh-FV—(SUBJ) word order pattern, in percentage of all 


(non-excluded) verbal utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
1;6.20 22 1311 1 25 1;3.19 22 
1;7.9 11 230 1 29 1;4.27 19 
158.26 15 231 5 36 1;6.10 19 
1;9.15 12 232 1 31 1;7.25 10 
1;10.18 16 233 0 20 158.5 12 
1311.18 15 234 0 38 1;9.3 9 
230.16 0 13 235 4 36 1;9.7 9 
231.10 5 26 236 3 39 1;10.14 0 5 
232.0 0 21 237 3 45 1310.25 0 10 
232.18 0 19 238 6 34 1311.0 0 10 
233.09 0 20 239 4 29 1311.12 1 7 
234.23 0 17 2310 5 23 1311.25 22 6 
235.17 0 14 2311 5 30 230.9 11 15 
236.10 4 14 230.16 12 15 
237.04 1 10 mean/ 3 32 230.25 6 7 
session 
2:37:23 2 19 232.5 5 10 
238.27 1 11 232.10 11 9 
239.26 0 13 232.17 5 16 
2310.18 4 14 233.9 13 8 
2311.29 3 11 233.28 3 13 
330.26 0 14 234.9 5 6 
331.21 37 17 234.18 2 11 
236.20 4 18 
mean/ 4 16 
session mean/ 6 12 


apart from the five examples in Harry 231.10, Harry starts producing wh- 
questions in recording 2;6.10, ie. the recording preceding the sudden increase 
of the XP-FV-SU pattern (see 5.3.4). For Sara there is a slow fairly steady, 
increase over time. 

Table 5 only shows the number of sentences with an overtly realized 
wh-word. As Santelmann (Chapter 9, this volume) shows, sentences that should 
be interpreted as wh-questions but lack the wh-word are fairly frequent in early 


session: 


child language. Table 6 shows the frequency of such sentences in the corpora. 
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Table 6. The frequency of the Oyw;—-FV—(SUBJ) word order pattern in the Harry, Sara, 
and Markus corpora in percentage of all (non-excluded) verbal utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
1;6.20 0 Lb 3 0 13.19 0 
1;7.9 i , 20 2 0 154.27 0 
1;8.26 0 21 16 0 — 1;6.10 0 
1;9.15 0. 22 3 0 157.25 0 
1510.18 0 233 0 O 18.5 0 
1311.18 0 254 9 0 1;9.3 0 
230.16 16 0 235 7 0 1;9.7 0 
231.10 14 0 236 1 0 1310.14 2 1 
252.0 9 0 2;7 1 0 1310.25 0 1 
232.18 0 0 238 0 0 1311.0 3 0 
233.09 0 0 2539 1 0 1311.12 0 0 
234.23 1 0 2310 1 0 1311.25 3 0 
235.17 0 0 2311 1 0 230.9 0 0 
236.10 17 0 230.16 0 0 
237.04 1 0 230.25 0 0 
237.23 0 0 2532.5 0 0 
238.27 0 0 232.10 1 1 
239.26 0 0 232.17 1 0 
2310.18 0 0 233.9 1 0 
2311.29 0 0 233.28 0 0 
330.26 0 0 234.9 0 0 
331.21 0 0 234.18 1 0 
236.20 0 0 


The frequency of wh-questions lacking a wh-word is higher in the earlier 
recordings, especially for Harry and Sara. The highest numbers are found in 
Harry 2;0.16 and 2;6.10 and Sara 2;1, where the children repeatedly ask e de (is 
that) ‘what is that’. It is not inconceivable that such utterances should be 
understood as whole-phrases instead of as combinations of words. (See however 
Santelmann (this volume) for more discussion.) The fact that a child produces 
a number of wh-questions in one recording, but very few in the next one could 
of course be because the child has reached a stage in cognitive development 
where he/she asks many things, but it could also be because a particular 
situation promotes questions, for example contexts where the child and the 
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parent look at a book or a magazine with pictures of things that interest the 
child. Note that recording 2;6.10 for Harry, 2;5 for Sara, and 1:11.25 seem to 
constitute some kind of milestones in the development; after this period the 
children produce practically no wh-less wh-questions. 


5.3.6 Imperatives 


The sentence pattern to be discussed in this section is the FV,,,,—(OBJ) pattern, 
i.e. sentences with the finite verb in imperative form. Consider Table 7 below. 

The mean figures for the adults are fairly even, 6% in the Harry and Markus 
recordings and 5% in the Sara recording. However, whereas the frequency of 
imperative sentences in the adult language is very high in the earliest recordings 
in the Harry corpus, decreasing in a fairly drastic way, the decrease of impera- 
tive sentences in the Sara and the Markus recordings is less accentuated. The 
mean figures for Sara and Markus is the same, 10%. However, while Markus 
displays a fairly dramatic drop in the usage of imperatives, this pattern is not so 
clearcut the language of Sara. The frequency of imperatives is in general low in 
the language produced by Harry. 


5.3.7. Non-finite root clauses 


Non-finite root clauses come in two types: root infinitives and root supines. 
Examples of each type, with and without overt subjects, are given in (19) and 
(20) below: 


(19) a. ch: pappa bara den 
daddy carry.1NF this 
ad: ska jabéra den 
shall I carry it 
‘T will carry it? Markus 1311.12 
b. ch: tova har. 
sleep.1nF here 
ch: tova har. 
sleep.INF here 
ad: vem ska sova dir uppe? 
who will sleep there up Sara 230 


(20) a. ch: Haratatt den. 
Sara taken it 
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Table 7. The frequency of the FV;,;p—(OBJ) word order pattern in the Harry, Sara, and 


Markus corpora in percentage of all (non-excluded) verbal utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
1;6.20 4 1311 9 9 1;3.19 13 
1;7.9 10 230 14 6 1;4.27 7 
138.26 10 231 4 7 1;6.10 7. 
1;9.15 13 232 9 7 1;7.25 3 
1;10.18 10 233 7h 9 158.5 9 
1311.18 11 234 15 4 1;9.3 1 
230.16 0 6 235 13 6 1;9.7 5 
231.10 0 3 236 11 2 1;10.14 31 4 
232.0 0 2 237 16 3 1310.25 28 6 
232.18 2 5 238 11 2 1311.0 19 5 
233.09 0 5 2:9 9 6 1311.12 16 8 
234.23 2 6 2310 15 7 1311.25 0 10 
235.17 0 6 2311 7 3 230.9 25 9 
236.10 1 8 230.16 12 3 
237.04 1 9 mean/ 10 5 230.25 9 4 
session 
25729 2 5 232.5 6 7 
238.27 5 5 232.10 4 6 
239.26 1 1 232.17 8 6 
2310.18 0 4 233.9 5 4 
2311.29 0 7 233.28 2 9 
330.26 0 4 234.9 1 6 
33121 0 5 234.18 0 5 
236.20 1 6 
mean/ 1 6 
session mean/ 10 6 
session 
ad: S-Sara har tatt den? 
Sara _ has taken it? 
‘Has Sara taken it?’ Sara 255 


ad: 


taddit dét — séivl 
taken cereal self 


har han tatt grot  sjilv? 


has he taken cereal self 


‘Has he taken cereal by himself?’ 


Harry 2310.18 
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The supine form is a non-finite, non-agreeing verbal form, corresponding to 
past participle in many other languages. It is used after the temporal auxiliary 
ha ‘have’. 

Tables 8 and 9 show the number of root infinitives and root supines found 
in the investigated corpora. 


Table 8. The frequency of root infinitives with and without overt subject, in absolute 
number (N) and percentage of all (non-excluded) verbal utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
N % N % N % N % N % N % 
1;6.20 2 1 1311 22 22 1 <i 1;3.19 0 O 
1;7.9 6 3 230 19 20 0 O 154.27 0 O 
1;8.26 a 2 231 21 19 0 0 1;6.10 0 O 
1;9.15 4 2 252 18 24 0 0 1;7.25 1 1 
1;10.18 1 0 253 23 26 1 <i 1;8.5 0 O 
1311.18 3 1 234 24 18 2 #1 1;9.3 1 1 
230.16 5 26 1 0 235 40 33 3 1 1;9.7 4 4 
231.10 3 8 5 1 236 144 11 2 1 1;10.14 18 33 2 #1 
232.0 4 17 2 1 237 5 0 O 1;10.25 9 19 1 1 
232.18 15 32 3 1 238 9 6 1 1 1;11.0 21 29 2 #1 
233.09 26 43 5 1 2;9 15 13 0 O 4311.12 42 55 4 2 
234.23 24 14 #1 <i 2310 26 14 0 0 4311.25 13 19 0 0 
235.17 28 30 3 1 2311 9 3 1 <li 230.9 13 10 0 O 
236.10 2 0 1 <i 230.16 17 15 1 <i 
237.04 16 10 3 #1 230.25 24 16 2 #1 
237.23 Br Bt elie 232.5 42 29 6 3 
238.27 a 3 cl oh 232.10 54 34 2 1 
239.26 8 6 O 232.17 13 13 1 1 
2310.18 7 3 1 <i 233.9 9 8 1 1 
2311.29 do 2 233.28 7 4 0 0 
330.26 1 15 2 234.9 3 3 1 1 
331.21 2. Ae dy sl 234.18 6 3 2 1 
236.20 1 <l 0 O 


One of the conclusions that can be drawn on the basis of the figures presented 
above is that the frequency of root infinitives and root supines is very low in the 
adult language. There is no discernible development over time, which casts 
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Table 9. The frequency of root supines with and without overt subject in the corpora, 
in absolute number (N) and percentage of all (non-excluded) verbal utterances 


Harry Sara Markus 
child adult child adult child adult 
N % N % N % N % N % N % 
1;6.20 0 0 1311 0 0 0 0 1;3.19 0 O 
1;7.9 0 0 230 0 0 0 0O 1;4.27 0 O 
1;8.26 0 0 231 3 3 0 0O 1;6.10 0 0 
1;9.15 0 0 232 2 3 #1 «il 1;7.25 0 O 
1;10.18 0 0 253 7 8 O 0O 1;8.5 0 O 
1311.18 0 0 234 1 1 0 0 1;9.3 0 O 
230.16 1 5 0 0 235 2 2 0 0 1;9.7 0 O 
231.10 0 0 0 0 236 0 0 0 0 1;10.14 6 11 0 0 
232.0 0 0 0 0 2;7 5 3 1 <l 1;10.25 1 2 0 O 
232.18 0 0 0 0 238 0 0 0 0 1;11.0 2 3 0 0 
233.09 3 5 0 0O 2;9 0 0 0 0O 1311.12 3 4 1 1 
234.23 1 1 0 0 2310 0 oO 1 <li 1311.25 0 0 0 O 
235.17 0 0 0 0 2311 8 3 0 O 230.9 0 0 0 O 
236.10 0 0 0 0 230.16 1 2 1 <i 
237.04 0 0 0 0 230.25 0 0 0 O 
237.23 2 2 0 0 232:5 0 0 0 O 
238.27 1 1 0 0 232.10 0 0 0 O 
239.26 1 1 0 0 232.17 0 0 0 O 
2310.18 1 0 0 0O 233.9 0 0 0 O 
2311.29 0 0 0 0 233.28 2 1 0 O 
330.26 dL ok xt 234.9 1 1 0 O 
331.21 0 0 0 0 234.18 0 0 0 O 
236.20 5 3 0 0 


doubt on the assumption that children’s use of root infinitives is triggered by 
input from the adult language. Whereas the frequency of root supines in the 
children’s language is fairly small all the time, the number of root infinitives 
drops rather quickly, viewed in both absolute and relative numbers. 

An investigation of Swedish children’s use of root infinitives, both in quantita- 
tive and qualitative terms, is presented in Josefsson (1999a, 2002), on a material 
that partly overlaps the material presented at the beginning of this chapter. The 
corpora used in Josefsson (1999a, 2002) are Sara, Markus, Harry, and Tor. The 
Sara corpus (see above) is used in its entirety. From the Markus corpus the seven 
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recordings from the age of 1;11.0 to 2;0.25 are used. From the Harry corpus the 
recordings between the ages 1;11.18 and 2;5.17 are used. For Tor the parts made 
publicly available in Larsson (1977), i.e. Tor 6 (1;11) to Tor 10 (2;2) are examined. 
(Larsson (1977) provides contexts for the utterances.) In the corpora just men- 
tioned, all verbal utterances containing two words or more are examined. 

The issue addressed in Josefsson (1999a, 2002) is the structure and use of 
non-finite root questions, more precisely whether they should be thought of as 
containing a null auxiliary of some kind, as suggested by, among others, Boser & 
al. (1992) (the Null Auxiliary Hypothesis) or whether they should be thought of as 
tense-less clauses, as suggested by, among others Poeppel & Wexler (1993) and 
Wexler (1994). Related to this question is the interpretation of non-finite root 
clauses: Do they occur in the same contexts as auxiliary + infinitive construc- 
tions or are they used in the same contexts as simple tensed verb clauses? 

Following the method described in Ingram & Thompson (1996), Josefsson 
examines the verbal utterances in the above mentioned-corpora, in order to 
find out whether the Swedish evidence lends support for the Null Auxiliary 
Hypothesis. If this was the case, we would expect the children to use finite 
clauses in a target-like manner and non-finite clauses in contexts requiring 
either a modal + infinitive or the temporal auxiliary ha ‘have’ + verb in the 
supine. The Null Auxiliary Hypothesis seems to be supported. Consider 
Table 10 below. 


Table 10. The number of utterances supporting and contradicting the Null Auxiliary 
Hypothesis (from Josefsson 1999a, 2002) 


Supporting evidence: Counter-evidence 
Finite sentence 1779 17 
Non-finite clauses 320 63 
Summary 2099 96% 80 4% 


As Table 10 shows, the conclusion is that children use finite clauses in target 
contexts and non-finite clauses in contexts where the target grammar requires 
an auxiliary + infinite verb in 96% of the utterances. In only 4% of the utterances, 
children use non-finite clauses in finite contexts and finite clauses in auxiliary 
+ infinitive verb contexts. (Unanalyzable clauses have not been counted.) 
According to Josefsson (1999a, 2002), root infinitives are generally associat- 
ed with a particular speech act or speech function. She calls this the creative 
speech act. Some relevant examples of utterances are given in (21)—(23) below: 
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(21) ch: m; kocka[tita] dar. 
m.doll _ sit.nvr there 
[tita] dar. 
sit.INF there 
den [titta] diir. 
it sit.1NF there 
ad: ska den sitta dir? 
should it _ sit.inF there? 
ch: mm. Sara 1;11 


(22) ad: vad ska den dockan gira nu? 
what shall that doll.per do now? 
ch: hon tdda. 
she clean.INF 
ad: ska hon sttida? 
will she clean.INF? 
ch: ja. 
yes Sara 235 
(23) ch: Docka rita har. 
doll draw.1nr here 
ad Ska do/ dockan rita? 
will do/ doll-the draw.1nF Tor 231 


The majority of the root infinitives are produced in situations where the child 
is playing and creates a world of discourse. In this sense, the creative speech act 
is similar to the performative speech act, usually illustrated by statements such 
as I hereby pronounce you man and wife, I baptize you, I promise you etc. The 
felicity conditions for a creative speech act — just as for performatives — do 
not involve truth conditions; the evaluation takes place by means of direct 
observation: Did the intended change of state, i.e. the creation of a new world 
of discourse or state of affair, take place? This kind of felicity conditions differs 
from those of the informative or symbolic speech act, which are based on truth 
conditions. Truth conditions, in turn, rely on the notion ofa time axis, mediat- 
ed by tense and finiteness. Since creative speech acts do not require tense in 
order to be evaluated, tense can be left out, yielding root infinitives. 

The absence of a tensed verb is not a violation of Swedish grammar per se, 
Josefsson argues, since the tensed verb, more specifically the tensed auxiliary ha, 
may be absent both in subordinate clauses and in main clauses, under certain 
conditions. What children using root infinitives have not yet acquired are the 
restrictions on the use of tense-less clauses. It should also be pointed out that what 
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on the surface resembles root infinitives can be sometimes used as answers to 
questions. 

Root supines differ from root infinitives in use. They are not restricted to 
creative speech acts, but are used in the target context containing the auxiliary 
ha + supine. The reason why they can appear without tense specification is, 
according to Josefsson (1999a, 2002), the aspectual properties of the supine 
form: these introduce the notion of a time axis, allowing the evaluation in terms 
of truth conditions to take place. 

It should be pointed out that the investigation presented in Josefsson 
(1999a, 2002) is based on verbal utterances containing two or more words. It is 
thus possible that the earliest non-finite root clauses, containing only one verb, 
are used in other types of contexts as well. See Christensson Chapter 3 (this 
volume) for more discussion. 

The Appendix includes figures of the frequency of non-finite root clauses 
with and without an overt subject. I refrain from discussing the issue of overt 
vs. null (no?) subjects in this construction type. It should be pointed out, 
though, that the percentage of subjectless sentences in child language would rise 
significantly if root infinitives and root supines without subjects were counted 
as null subject topic sentences. 


5.4 Discussion 


A question arising from the material presented above is of course whether we 
can draw any conclusions regarding the relation between the input for the 
children and the output, and thereby, indirectly, get access to the construction 
of the children’s internal grammar. The question is relevant also from a broader 
perspective; one of the arguments in favor of assuming an innate grammatical 
module is the “poverty of stimulus”-argument (Chomsky (1980), Hornstein & 
Lightfoot (1981)). According to this argument, children get very few clues to 
the structure of the target language from the input, which means that the 
burden of explaining the fast and seemingly effortless first language acquisition 
is ascribed to the properties of the innate language faculty. The figures present- 
ed in this chapter tell us that the children are exposed to a substantive amount 
of relevant input. A survey of Chapters 5—7 also reveals that most of this data is 
unequivocal, and that the input language contains fairly few grammatical 
“errors”. Considering one point in particular, V2, Swedish-speaking children 
are exposed to a large amount of sentences with inverted subject — a rough 
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estimate is that these sentences constitute about half the total amount (includ- 
ing wh-questions). Given the idea that V2 is in fact V-to-C movement + XP 
movement to the topmost specifier of the clause, we must conclude that the 
input for V2 is abundant. It should be stressed, though, that the conclusion that 
children have access to a lot of correct and unequivocal language data does not 
have any principled bearing on the issue of innateness of the language faculty. 
It could very well be the case that children only need a few clues anyhow in 
order to figure out the structure of the target language. 

It is interesting to note that the absolute majority of utterances in the child 
material comply with the target rules. Thus, insofar as children construct any 
provisory rules of grammar, these rules must be a subset of the rules of adult 
grammar. One such instance could be topicalization. It was noted in Sec- 
tion 5.3.4 that topicalization of non-subjects displays a sudden leap in percent- 
age for two of the children, Markus and Harry (cf. Table 4). In Harry 2;6.10 the 
percentage of topicalized non-subjects is 0, while in recording 2;7.04 it has 
raised to 22%. For Markus it is 1% in 1;11.12 while in the next recording, 
1;11.25, it is 21%. In both cases the percentage remains high. This could 
indicate that the children do not pay attention to all the possibilities available in 
the adult grammar, for instance the option of topicalizing non-subjects, or that 
they do not make use of all possibilities until they for some reason are ready for 
it, cognitively or phonetically. 

As pointed out above, proponents of the idea that children start with a VP 
and then gradually build an IP and a CP on top of it could take such a sudden 
leap as evidence in favor of this theory. However, there is ample evidence that 
children do not go through a stage where they produce non-target word orders, 
i.e. when words are realized in positions that are unavailable in the target 
grammar. The most striking fact is that children “know” from the onset of 
grammar that negation precedes a non-finite verb, but follows finite ones. (This 
has been observed for many languages, for example German, Dutch, and 
Swedish (see e.g. Clahsen 1991 and Platzack 1992, Dooley Collberg & Hakan- 
sson (2002)).° A similar conclusion can be drawn from the investigation in 
Platzack (Chapter 6, this volume); the verb-object order is target-like from the 
very beginning, as is as adverbial placement in general. 

The picture that emerges is that children have a full grammatical compe- 
tence from the onset. However, some principle of economy seems to restrict the 
actual use of all possibilities. One version of an economy principle operating in 
early child language in Swedish was proposed in Josefsson (1999a, 2002), 
namely the “Avoid Phonological features Principle”. This principle is an 
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elaboration of the Avoid Pronoun Principle of Chomsky (1981), and it states 
that heads can be null if they can be properly governed and identified in the 
sense of Rizzi (1986). (See Boser & al. (1992) for a similar proposal.) A more 
general principle of economy would have to include a part regarding topicalized 
structures, thus accounting for the lack of topicalization of non-subjects in early 
child language. However, when children start to topicalize elements they will 
have to do in the target way, i.e. with simultaneous verb raising to C°, in order 
to achieve V2. Importantly, an economy principle of the proposed kind would 
have to be operating within the principles of the target language, thus disallow- 
ing violations against the grammar of the target language, in particular ungram- 
matical word orders. 

Although the presence of an economy principle operating in early child 
language, as proposed above, seems intuitively correct, I refrain from further 
speculations and more exact formulations, awaiting future research in the area. 


5.5 Conclusions 


In this chapter I have presented an investigation of different sentence patterns 
in the output and the input for children acquiring Swedish. For adults the 
predominant patterns seem to be the FV-SU—(OBJ), the SU-FV—(OBJ) and the 
WH-FV-(SU)-(OBJ) word order patterns. For children the SU-FV—(OBJ) 
word order pattern is the dominating one, at least in the earliest recordings. The 
XP-FV-SU-(OBJ) word order pattern, i.e. the topicalization of non-subjects 
lags behind in time, and seems to be acquired in a rather abrupt way, almost 
from one recording to the next. The children use the WH-FV—(SU)—(OBJ) and 
the FV-SU-(OBJ) word order patterns rather infrequently, as compared to the 
adults. Null subject topics are more frequent in the child material than in the 
adult material. 

Some of the differences in frequency between adult and child language were 
attributed to different speech acts being associated with different word order 
patterns. The FV-SU-(OBJ) word order, for instance, was associated with the 
adult role in the asymmetric adult-child communication; the adult uses this 
word order pattern to reinforce the utterance of the child, to ensure the child 
that the message is understood, and to encourage the child to continue speak- 
ing. The fact that this speech act is not relevant for children probably explains 
why the FV-SU-(OBJ) word order is less common in the child material. 
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Finally I have made some conclusions based on the fact that children seem 
to produce correct word orders from the start. It seems as though some 
economy restrictions operate in early child language. The economy restrictions 
should be viewed as tendencies to avoid phonological features, and to avoid 
unnecessary movement (in particular topicalization of non-subjects). Crucially, 
a principle of economy of the described kind would not allow violations of 
word order rules in the target grammar. 


Notes 


1. An alternative would have been to exclude all conjugation 1 verbs ending in -a from the 
investigation. The basic results of the investigation would not have been affected. However, 
many intuitively fully correct sentences, including those produced by the adults, would have 
been counted as non-target-like or uninterpretable. 


2. The figure 27% for subject initial declaratives differs significantly from the 61.9% for 
subject-initial sentences found in Jorgensen (1976). It might even be the case — at least when 
it comes to the language children are exposed to at early ages — that Swedish is better 
described as a VSO-language than an SVO-language. 


3. In the investigation presented in Josefsson (1999a, 2002) root infinitives without an overt 
subject were classified as sentences with dropped subjects. If this principle was to be applied 
to the investigation presented in this chapter, the percentage of sentences with a null subject 
would raise considerably as compared to the figures in Table 3. 


4. The idea that a distinction between a true V1 declarative and a sentence with a dropped 
non-argument can be made is of course a theoretical assumption. However, pending further 
evidence that would indicate this intuition to be incorrect, I will assume that the distinction 
can be made. See also Platzack (1996) and Onnerfors (1997) for more discussion. 


5. The discussion of wh-questions in this section should be seen as a brief overview of this 
sentence type, as reflected in the material in question. A full discussion of wh-questions with 
and without overt wh-words is given in Chapter 9, this volume, where the status of the null 
wh-element is investigated thoroughly. See also Santelmann (1995). 


6. One piece of counter-evidence to this generalization is Hakansson & Dooley-Collberg 
(1994), who show that children during a fairly short period prefer a non-target-like 
negation—modal pattern in subordinate clauses. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Verb Phrase 


Christer Platzack 


6.1 Introduction 


This chapter discusses acquisition data concerning the order of constituents 
within the Swedish verb phrase. As will be shown, children between 2 and 3 years 
of age almost never produce non-target-like word orders in this part of the clause. 

As is demonstrated in several places in this book, when children at roughly 
1;6 start combining morphemes and words, their syntax is to a large extent 
target-like. Recently, Platzack (2001) has observed that there may be a slight 
delay in producing the highest structural level, the C-domain (the C-Phase in 
Chomsky 2001), compared with the production of lower structural levels; 
supporting evidence has been provided for instance for English by Radford 
(1990), for Dutch by Haegeman (1996), and for Greek by Marinis (2000).' The 
production of syntactic phenomena related to the C-domain (including e.g. 
verb second, root infinitives and null subjects)’ is highlighted in Chapters 5 and 
7. In this chapter we will take a closer look at the production of the lower 
syntactic levels, especially the verb phrase, mainly manifested as phenomena 
related to the non-finite verb. As we will see, the results are clear: the children 
perform target-like as soon as they start using objects, particles and adverbials 
that are not sentence adverbials, here called VP-adverbials. Given the hypothesis 
in Platzack (2001), this is also what we should expect.’ 

Swedish has a relatively strict main clause* word order. The subject is either 
sentence initial or immediately to the right of the tensed verb, which is either 
sentence initial or in second position. The inverted subject position is followed 
by a position for sentence adverbials, if there are any. Following the sentence 
adverbials is the non-finite verb, the verb particle, the object and VP-adverbials. 
This is summarized in Table 1. 

In this chapter we will focus on the relative order of the final four positions 
in (1): the non-finite verb, the particle, the object and the VP-adverbials. More 
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Table 1. The Swedish main clause word order 


(Initial part)* Subject Sentence Non-finite Particle Object | VP-adverbial 
adverbial verb 


Hade han faktiskt lagt ner barnet i stingen 

had he actually put down child.pEF in bed.pEF 
Kunde Maria _ inte skriva ut brevet pa datorn 

could Maria not write out letter.DEF on computer.DEF 
Vad _ hade han troligen hittat under siingen 
what had he probably found under bed.DEF 
Nu_ ville han faktiskt inte dta upp sin mat 

now wanted he actually not eat up his food 


* What is here called “Initial part” subsumes SpecCP and C° in later parts of this chapter. 


precisely, we will assemble acquisition data illustrating 


i. the order non-finite verb—direct object. 
ii. the order verb particle—direct object. 
iii. the position of VP-adverbials. 


The patterns used by the children will be compared with the patterns used by 
adults talking to the children or to other adults in the presence of the children. 

The chapter is organized as follows. In Section 6.2 I present the material 
and the method and in Section 6.3 the word order patterns investigated. The 
results are given in Section 6.4 and are discussed in Section 6.5. Section 6.6 is a 
short summary and conclusion. 


6.2 Method and material 


The investigation is based on three child language corpora: Sara, Markus and 
Harry. The Sara corpus (Santelmann 1995) is a transcript of around 30 minutes 
of monthly audio-visual recordings, recorded from the age of 1;11 to the age of 
2311. The Markus and Harry corpora (Richthoff 2000), Plunkett & Strémqvist 
1992) are also based on audio-visual recordings. Of the Markus corpus 18 
recordings from the age of 1;3 to 2;4 are used. Each recording is between 30 and 
60 minutes. In the Harry corpus 19 recordings between the ages 1;6 and 2;8 
were used for the study of particles, 15 recordings from 1;6 to 2;6 for the verb- 
object study, and 14 recordings from 1;6 to 2;5 for the study of VP-adverbials. 
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The length of the recordings varies between approximately 17 and 50 minutes. 
For details, see Santelmann (1995), Richthoff (2000), and Plunkett & Strém- 
qvist (1992). 

When discussing the findings, I refer to the utterances by the name of the 
child + age. The utterances are usually rendered in the same format as in the 
corpora. However, the subdivision of the words into morphemes in the Markus 
and Harry corpora is ignored. For better readability slashes have been used 
instead of brackets, and the Swedish characters d, Gd and 6 are used for the 
combinations aa, ae and oe. 

As in the chapters dealing with the syntax of the highest structural level, 
verbs of the first conjugation constitute a problem for my analysis. In written 
language the infinitive, as well as the imperative, ends in -a, viz. kasta ‘throw, 
present tense in -r: kastar, and past tense in -de: kastade. In spoken language, 
both child and adult, the present tense -r and the past tense -de tend to be 
dropped.° For this reason, conjugation 1 verbs ending in -a are counted as 
infinitive only if they undoubtedly are not finite or imperative. This means that 
many cases with infinitival verbs of the first conjugation are excluded, but since the 
omission is not biased with respect to target-like and non target-like word orders, 
this should not interfere with the results. Other kinds of considerations regard- 
ing the classification of a particular construction are discussed in Section 6.3.2. 


6.3. The investigation 


6.3.1 The target structures 


With regard to the syntax of VP, Swedish is very similar to English, and in the 
unmarked case the transitive non-finite verb precedes the object. The verb 
particle is placed after the non-finite verb and before the object (also when the 
object is a pronoun), and VP-adverbials are usually clause final, following the 
object, ifthere is one. Some illustrative examples from the adult material are given 
in (2)—(4); the object is underlined in (2) and (3), the VP-adverbial(s) in (4). 
Unless fronted to first position, the object occurs behind the non-finite verb: 


(1) a. ad. vem ska ha dom? 
who shall have them Sara 232.1 
b. ad. nu[!] far du éppna paketet 
now may you open parcel.DEF Harry 236.10 
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c. ad. férsék hitta en sén 
try find a such 
“Try to find one of those. Markus 1;10.14 


Unless fronted to first position, the object occurs behind the particle: 


(2) a. ad. ska jagspela in dig dir? 

shallI record in you there 

‘Do you want me to tape you there?’ Sara 235.12 
b. ad. vantaska vi veckla in den sa 

wait shall we wrap init so 

“Wait, we will wrap it up this way. Harry 2;6.10 
c. ad. du fdr kokaom  kaffet 

you may boil again coffee.DEF 

‘You must make coffee again. Markus 1311.25 


Unless fronted, VP-adverbials follow the non-finite verb, the particle and the 
object: 


(3) a. ad. ska han sitta dar? 

shallhe sit there 

‘Is he going to sit there?’ Sara 1;11.8 
b. ad. oj plask sd slingde han bollen i vattnet 

oh splash so threw he_ ball.pEF in water.DEF 

‘And splash, and he threw the ball the ball in the water? Harry 2;1.10 
c. ad. ska pappa rita den da 

will daddy draw it then 

‘Shall daddy draw it then?’ Markus 230.25 


There are very few exceptions in the Swedish grammar to the generalizations 
exemplified in (1)—(3). Considering the position of the direct object, negated 
objects must be placed before the non-finite verb, in the position where we 
would find the negation. The example in (4) is taken from Teleman et al. (1999, 
III: 306); I have not found a single example of this word order in my material, 
neither in the recordings of adult speech nor child speech. An alternative way of 
expressing the same meaning as in (4) would be to have the negation in front of 
the non-finite verb, and an ordinary object following the non-finite verb, as in 
(5): 
(4) Jaghar ingenting sett. 
I have nothing seen 
‘T have seen nothing, 
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(5) Jaghar inte sett ndgot. 
Ihave not seen anything 


Notice that (4) and (5) are synonymous. 

Considering the position of the object in relation to the verb particle, the 
grammar of Swedish provides a handful of exceptions to the rule that the 
particle always precedes the object (excluding cases where the object is sentence 
initial, naturally). Teleman et al. (1999, III: 424 f.) mention cases where a 
reflexive object is found before the particle, as in (6); though there are no such 
cases in my material: 


(6) Hangav sig av till Paris.® 
he gave REFL of to Paris 
‘He left for Paris. 


The only case found in my material where an adult placed the particle after the 
object is given in (7): 


(7) ad. vantalite ska mormor hdllavatteni ocksd 
wait a-little shall grandma pour water in too Harry 251.10 


Teleman et al. (1999, III: 426) would analyze i ‘in’ in a case like this as govern- 
ing an invisible noun phrase. 

It is possible in formal Swedish to place VP-adverbials in the middle field in 
front of the non-finite verb, as in (8), an example taken from Holmes & Hinchliffe 
(1994: 502). Examples like this are not attested in the excerpted adult material:’ 


(8) Vi hadehela dagen lIatitbilen sta dir. 
we had whole day.pEF let car.pEF stand there 
“We had let the car stand there all day. 


Of more interest is the existence of a word order variation in standard Swedish 
which involves a particular type of subcategorized PP that is analyzed as 
VP-adverbial here. The word order variation is illustrated by the following 
examples from Teleman et al (1999, III: 434), where the PP is between the verb 
and the object in (9a), following the object in (9b); there is no variation in 
meaning corresponding to the word order difference: 


(9) a:l. sitta pa barnen stévlarna 
put on children.pEF boots.DEE 
a:2. kasta avsig ndgot 


throw of REFL something 
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b:1. sitta stévlarna pa barnen 
put boots.pzEF on children.DEE 
b:2. kasta ndgot av sig 


throw something of REFL 


As we will see, all cases in the adult material where a VP-adverbial is found 
between the non-finite verb and the object are of the type illustrated in (9a).° 


6.3.2 The analysis 


In this section we will run through the three constructions under investigation, 
discussing which criteria must be fulfilled for a particular construction to be 
counted. 


6.3.2.1 The position of the object 

In a verb second language like Swedish, where the finite verb presumably is 
raised to a left periphery position, simple clauses with the word orders Subject- 
Finite verb-Object or XP-Finite verb-Subject-Object do not contain enough 
information to reveal if the VP has VO-order or OV-order. Compare the 
Swedish and the German examples in (10); as is well known, Swedish is a 
VO-language and German an OV-language, but without additional parts of 
speech, this is not detectable in these examples, which have identical word 


orders: 
(10) a. Jag léser en bok. Swedish 
b. Ich lese ein Buch. German 
I reada_ book 
‘Tam reading a book’ 
(11) a. Nu laser jag en bok. Swedish 


b. Jetzt lese ich ein Buch. German 
nowreadI a_ book 


When the main verb is non-finite, however, the word order difference is evident: 


(12) a. Jaghar last en bok. Swedish 
I have reada book 
b. Ich habe ein Buch gelesen. German 


I havea book read 


For this reason, we will only count cases with non-finite verb when trying to 
determine the VP order of verb and object in early Swedish. 
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A combination consisting solely of a non-finite verb and an object is often 
inconclusive, however. Consider the example in (13), where the alda is inter- 
preted as a form ending in -a of the verb hdmta ‘get’: 


(13) ch. alda [?] pappa 
get daddy Harry 231.10 


(13) cannot be counted as an example of VO word order.'® The verb alda/ 
hdémta is of the first conjugation and thus might be past or present, as was 
mentioned above; it may also be an imperative form. Being finite declarative or 
imperative, the verb is probably raised to initial position from a position in 
front of or behind the object, hence (13) is compatible both with VO and OV 
word order. To be able to rule out the imperative, there must be something in 
the utterance which tells us if the verb is sentence initial or not; notice that 
Swedish imperative verbs are always sentence initial. Thus, e.g., a subject or 
adverbial in front of the verb would do. In some cases we can rule out the 
imperative reading if we can be reasonable sure that the child is not command- 
ing somebody to do something. To rule out the possibility that a first conjuga- 
tion verb in -a is present or past tense is harder, and usually requires the 
presence of an auxiliary in front of the verb, as in (14a), or the presence of both 
the subject and another constituent in front of the verb, as in (14b): 


(14) a. ch. kan vattna dillen 


can water dill.pEF Markus 1;11.12 
b. ch. Jonni hemma kacka saka. 
Jonny home _ throw (target kasta)'! things Harry 234.2 


The only cases excerpted where an utterance consists solely of simple V + object 
are cases where the verb is of some other conjugation than the first, and 
therefore cannot be anything but the infinitive, as in the following utterance 
from the Harry corpus: 


(15) ch. kéja den 
drive it Harry 2.2.18 


The verb kéja (kéra “drive’) has the present tense form kér, identical to the 
imperative form, and the past tense form kérde; none of these forms are likely 
to be pronounced “kéja”. Hence (14) is a true instance of VO word order, in 
contrast to (13), presupposing, naturally, that we can be reasonably sure of the 
object status of the noun phrase. 

Before proceeding, note that the word order object-infinitive does not 
always indicate OV word order. An example of this type is given in (16): 
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(16) ch. eller sten ligga dar 
or stone put there Markus 1;11.12 


(17) ch. och vagnen  gdmma 
and wagon.vEF hide (Embla 2;0, see Platzack 1996) 


The verbs ldgga ‘put’ and gémma ‘hide’ both belong to the second conjugation, 
with present tense in -er: laégger, gommer and past tense lade, gémde. There is 
thus no reason to doubt that the forms légga and gémma in (16)/(17) are 
infinitive forms. 

Theoretically, there are two possibilities: either the object remains in VP (or 
at some lower structural level), in which case (16)/(17) are examples with OV 
word order, or the object is raised to the C-domain, in which case (16)/(17) do 
not discriminate between OV and VO. The second analysis rests on the assump- 
tion that fronting of the object is a possibility in Root infinitives, something that 
has been rejected recently by several scholars.'* See e.g. Josefsson (1999, 131 f., 
Josefsson 2002) and the literature cited there; see also Haegeman (1996) and 
Santelmann (1995). As Josefsson (1999/2002) has shown, clear cases of fronting 
similar to topicalization do occur sporadically in Root infinitives in child 
Swedish,’* but the frequency is very low; as a matter of fact, Josefsson suggests 
an explanation to the question why fronting in Swedish Root infinitives is 
impossible. Nevertheless, I will here consider cases like (16) and (17) as 
potentially ambiguous where the object is either fronted to SpecCP or where it 
remains within VP. Hence I do not count such cases as examples of OV within 
VP. A true example of OV in VP must have a subject or an auxiliary in front of 
the object, as in the following utterance by Markus, where an object in front of 
the infinitive is preceded both by an auxiliary and the subject: 


(18) ch. fa mamma Markus raka 
getmom Markus shave Markus 2;0.25 


6.3.2.2. The position of the verb particle 
Here we investigate the relative order of particle and direct object. Naturally, 
cases where the object is fronted to SpecCP are not counted. Furthermore, only 
free particles have been excerpted: when the particle is left cliticized to the verb, 
it is ignored. Since it is not always clear if an adverb should be classified as a 
particle or as an adverbial, I will discuss the cases where the child seems to have 
the object in front of the particle in detail in Section 6.4.2.3. 

Example (19a) illustrates the target-like order where the object follows the 
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particle, whereas (19b) exemplifies the non-target-like case with the object in 
front of the particle. 


(19) a. ch. jagstoppari dom 
I put inthem 
‘Iam putting them in? Sara 235.13 
b. ch. jaghar lekat den hinder 
I have playedit broken 
‘T have broken it while playing Sara 251.0 


6.3.2.3 The position of VP-adverbials 

As mentioned, in the target grammar VP-adverbials usually follow the non- 
finite verb, the particle and the object. Thus, in cases with at least a direct 
object, a particle or an infinitival verb, the position of the VP-adverbial in 
relation to the object, the particle and the infinitival verb can be registered 
unambiguously. The examples in (20) show cases where the VP-adverbial is 
found in a target-like position; examples of non-target like orders’ are presented 
in (21): 


(20) a. ch. héllakaffe ddr 


pour coffee there Markus 1311.12 
b. ch. ga in dar 

go in there Markus 1;11.12 
c. ch. inte sitta dar 

not sit there Markus 2;0.16 


(21) a. ch. jaghar dér mina hanga [target kingor] 
I havetheremy boots Sara 236.10 
b. ch. pappa siitta pd sej denna 
daddy put on REPL this 
‘Daddy should put this on? Markus 232.10 


Occasionally we find cases like (22), where a VP-adverbial precedes an non- 
finite verb: 


(22) ch. hem goka [target aka] 
home go Harry 254.2 


There are two possible analyses of (22): either we have a Root infinitive where 
the adverbial is fronted to SpecCP, or we have a Root infinitive with truncated 
C-domain and non-target-like placement of the adverbial. As noted in the 
discussion of (16) and (17) above, many scholars deny the existence of topical- 
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ization in Root infinitives. Nevertheless, in line with the way of reasoning in 
connection with (16)/(17) above, we will not count cases like (22) as examples 
of a non-target-like word order. 

The results of the investigation are presented in the following section. As we 
will see, there are very few non-target-like word orders within the VP. 


6.4 Results 


6.4.1 Overview 


In this section I present the results of my investigation of VP-internal word orders 
in the three corpora studied. Table 2 below gives an overview of the results. 

It is immediately clear from the figures in Table 2 that the number of non- 
target-like word orders within VP in the corpora excerpted is very small: For 
VO there is no exception at all in the adult material, and only two cases with 
OV out of 306 relevant cases in the child material. For particle-object, there is 
1 exception in the adult material, and 7 cases with the object preceding the 
particle in the child material. For VP-adverbials, finally, there are 25 exceptions 
in the adult material, and 3 in the child material. For both VO and VP-adverb- 
ials, all percentages are 99 or 100 (the error frequency is 0.7%), whereas the 
percentages for particle-object in the child material varies from 95% to 97% 
(the overall error frequency being 4.5%). Below, all the non-canonical cases 
found in the child material will be presented and discussed. 


Table 2. The frequency of VO, particle-object and VP-final VP-adverbials in the 
Markus, Harry and Sara corpora 


Corpus VO:adult VO:child Part-object Part-object Object-Advl. Object-Advl. 


adult child adult child 
Markus 445/445 154/155 157/157 86/90 554/565 139/141 
100% 99% 100% 96% 98% 99% 
Harry 530/530 91/92 250/251 29/30 712/715 49/49 
100% 99% 100% 97% 100% 100% 
Sara 204/204 149/149 107/107 37/39 452/463 147/148 


100% 100% 100% 95% 98% 99% 
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6.4.2 The non-canonical cases 


In this subsection all the non-canonical VP word orders found in the recordings of 
Markus, Harry and Sara are presented, starting with the VO and VP-adverbial 
cases, where I do not have very much to add. 


6.4.2.1 Cases where the object precedes the non-finite verb 
As indicated in Table 2, there are two examples in the child material where the 
object precedes the non-finite verb. These are presented in (23): 


(23) a. ch. fa mamma Markus raka 


getmom Markus shave Markus 2;0.25 
b. ch. domme hd tatt hiilla {tatt targets saft ‘juice’] 
they here juice pour Harry 2535.17 


Since these examples are isolated exceptions, it is hard to interpret them as 
anything else than performance errors. 


6.4.2.2 Cases where VP-adverbials are not clause final 

An inspection of Table 2 reveals that there are 25 cases in the adult material 
where a VP-adverbial is not clause final, without being topicalized; there are 
three examples of this kind in the child material. A closer inspection of these 
cases in the adult material shows that they are all of the same type. The follow- 
ing example from the Markus corpus is illustrative: 


(24) ad. mamma satte pa dej alldeles rena klader 
mom put on you absolutely clean clothes Markus 2.2.10 


In Teleman et al. (1999, III: 434 ff.) cases like (24) are analyzed as containing a 
multi-word particle, which, like ordinary particles, precedes the object. Notice 
that the preposition in this example is stressed, just like a particle. If we had 
used this analysis, there would have been no exception to the general rule that 
all VP-adverbials in the adult material occur after the object. 

As mentioned above, in cases like (24) it is always possible in standard 
Swedish to reverse the order of the object and the adverbial, as shown in (25), 
which is synonymous to (24): 


(25) mamma satte alldeles rena klaider pd dig 
mom put absolutely clean clothes on you 


Indeed, there are a lot of adult utterances in my material with the word order in 
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(25); these cases are analyzed as target-like cases with the VP-adverbial follow- 
ing the object. 

Two of the three cases of non-target-like placement of VP-adverbials in the 
child material are of the type presented in (24): 


(26) a. ch. ad ta me sej_ pinnen 
and take with REFL stick.DEF 


‘And take the stick with him? Markus 2;2.10 
b. ch. pappa sitta pa dej denna 
daddy put on you this Markus 2;2.10 


According to the discussion of the adult data above, these cases might also be 
analysed as target-like; under this analysis, Markus as well as Harry would 
perform 100% target-like with respect to the placement of VP-adverbials. The 
only remaining non-target-like word order found in the child material is the 
following example from the Sara corpus. 


(27) ch. jaghar dar mina hdnga 
I havetheremy boots Sara 236.10 


This is an isolated example. Note that even ifno example of this type is testified 
in the adult material, this word order is not totally ungrammatical, but would 
normally require a heavy object (Heavy Object Shift). 


6.4.2.3. Cases where the object precedes the particle 

The only case where there is a clear difference between the behavior of the 
adults and the children is found with particle and object. There is a single 
example in the adult material with the object preceding the particle, but there 
are 7 cases in the child material, Sara 2, Markus 4 and Harry 1, constituting 
almost 4.5% of all the child utterances with particle and object. The exceptional 
adult example was presented in (6) above; recall that the unexpected word order 
appeared as part of an idiom. All the child examples with the object in front of 
the particle are given in (28)—(30):'° 


(28) a. ch. jaghar lekat den hénder 


I have playedit broken Sara 231.0 
b. ch. kandu puttamejner har da 
can you push me down here then Sara 2310.2 


(29) a. ch. lagga den bort 
put it away Markus 232.5 
b. ch. du far séitta den pa 
you may put it on Markus 232.5 
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c. ch. stélla den in dar 


put it inthere Markus 2;2.5 
d. ch. tétta bandspelaren ner 
put tape-recorder.peF down Markus 252.10 


(30) ch. nu la vi ha _ denna viick 
now shall we have this away Harry 2;7.3 


Example (29c) is more or less acceptable in adult Swedish. As a matter of fact, 
to be able to uphold the generalization that the Swedish verb particle always 
precedes the object, Teleman (1974) analyzes the particle as a local adverbial 
whenever it follows the object, especially when it is accompanied by other local 
adverbials, as in this example. Nevertheless, it is interesting to notice that there 
is only one example of this kind in my adult material, compared with 514 cases 
with the particle in front of the object. 

A closer inspection of the object-particle cases in (28)—(30) reveals that the 
object in most of them is a weak pronoun; this holds true for the first five 
examples. In (29d) the object is a full DP, in (30) a strong (demonstrative) 
pronoun. Since we know from languages like English that weak pronominal 
objects tend to precede the particle, whereas full DP objects come either before or 
after, it is interesting to investigate if there is a weak pronoun effect in Swedish 
child language as well. As the following table shows, this is indeed the case: 


Table 3. Weak object pronouns preceding and following the particle 


Markus Sara Harry Total 
Pron.obj—Particle 3/4 2/2 0/1 5/7 71% 
Particle—Pron.obj 43/86 21/37 7/29 71/152 47% 


Most of the objects in front of the particle are weak pronouns. This might be a 
coincidence, however, taking into consideration that almost half of the objects 
following the particle can be analyzed as weak pronouns. 


6.5 Discussion 


The results of the investigation presented concerning the word order of VP in 
young Swedish children reveal that children perform target-like: for a total of 893 
utterances excerpted, only 12, i.e. 1.3%, are non-target-like. The corresponding 
figures for the adult material are 26 non-target-like utterances in 3,437 cases, i.e. 
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0.8%.'° Some of the non-target-like cases in the child material are of a type also 
found in the adult material (see the examples in (24)), whereas others seem to 
be rare performance errors. The only case where we may have a slight deviance 
from adult grammar is in the particle-object order, where two of the children 
seem to display a weak pronoun effect not found in the adult material. However, 
since the figures are very small, this result must be handled with great caution. 

As mentioned in the introduction, Platzack (2001) argued that VP syntax 
is acquired earlier than CP-syntax, even if the lag of CP-syntax is not particulary 
great. To check if this hypothesis is corroborated by the findings here, we will 
compare the frequency of non-target-like syntax in VP with the frequency of 
non-target-like syntax in CP. The figures for CP syntax are taken from Chap- 
ter 7, where it is noted that young Swedish children occasionally behave non- 
target-like with respect to verb second and the use of obligatory subject, both 
constructions related to the C-layer. Non-target-like cases of V3 and null 
subject are presented in (31): 


(31) a. ch. di denvar 
there it was Harry 235.17 
b. ch. dé ha stallt do 
there have put them 
‘There I have put them, Markus 2;4.18 


The frequency of these types of non-target-like syntax is given in Table 4, based 
on the information in Chapter 7. 

Table 4. The frequency of non-target-like V3 and null subjects in the three child 
language corpora Markus, Harry and Sara." 


Markus ad. Markus ch. Harryad. MHarrych. Sara ad. Sara ch. 


V3 0/10510%  0/2450% 1/15140% 5/2802% 0/349 0% 5/147 3% 
Null-Subj 2/1496 0% 17/268 6% 6/26900% 2/1282%  2/13090% 10/252 4% 


* For V3 I have counted the number of non-target-like V3 in Chapter 7.3.2 in relation to the total 
number of XP-FV-SU-cases, and added the V3 cases to get the total. For null subjects I have counted the 
cases in Chapter 7.4 in relation to the total number of XP-FV-SU, WH-FV-SU and FV-SU, and added 
the number of null subject cases to get the total. 


For a total of 1320 utterances excerpted from the child material for checking 
C-domain syntax, 39, i.e. 3.0%, are non-target-like, to be compared with the 
1.3% of non target-like utterances excerpted from the child material for 
checking the syntax of the lower structural domains. Although the figures are 
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very small, the difference points in the direction predicted by Platzack (2001). 
Thus, the data given here at least weakly corroborate the hypothesis of Platzack 
(2001) that young children automatize VP-syntax earlier than CP-syntax. 


6.6 Summary and conclusion 


In this chapter I have looked at VP syntax in early Swedish, concentrating on 
three areas: the relative order of the verb and the direct object (within VP), the 
order of verbal particle and object, and the position of VP-adverbials within VP. 
For both the verb-object case and the VP-adverbial case, the children investigat- 
ed behave almost as the adults; the very few non-target-like utterances found 
can probably be dismissed as performance errors. With respect to the order 
particle—object, there is a greater discrepancy: A closer study of the non-target- 
like cases revealed that there is a kind of weak pronoun effect in the speech of 
two of the children, meaning that they have a tendency to put weak object 
pronouns in front of the particle. 


Notes 


1. Marinis (2000) mainly studies the noun phrase, but he has also data from the C-domain. 


2. Platzack (2001) analyses the C-domain in terms of Rizzi (1997), hence it contains 
information about sentence type (declarative, question etc.), topic, focus and finiteness. In 
the example below, the part within square brackets corresponds to the C-domain: 


(i) [Vem hade Johan] sannolikt traffat pd festen? 
who had Johan probably met at party.DEF 


3. The word order variation discussed in this chapter is assumed to be located within VP. 
This is not a true representation of present day theoretical accounts, though. Thus, e.g. 
Josefsson & Platzack (1998) argue that the word order verb-object in Swedish, which mirrors 
the word order within VP, nevertheless is best taken to represent a case where both the verb 
and the object have been raised to positions outside of VP. Consider also Koizumi (1993) for 
a similar argument for English. 

4. With respect to the word order of VP, there is no real difference between main clauses 
and embedded clauses. 

5. The impossibility of determining the exact form of first conjugation verbs from their 


pronounciation is a well-known problem when transcribing spoken Swedish. See Teleman 
et al. (1999, II: 558). 
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6. The sequence ge sig av (give REFL of) is an idiom, meaning ‘leave’. Its idiom status 
probably explains the exceptional word order. 

7. A VP-adverbial may also be found between the non-finite verb and the object, as in the 
following example from the Harry corpus: 


(i) ad. sénu har vi borstat fardigt ttinderna 
so now have we brushed ready teeth.DEF 
‘Now we have finished brushing the teeth. Harry 232.5 


In this case, the adverbial is classified as a verbal particle; note that it, as constitutive for 
particles, would procliticize to the past participle: 


(ii) Ténderna dr fardigborstade 

teeth.DEF are ready-brushed 
8. Teleman et al. (1999, III: 434 ff.) analyse the PP as a multi-word particle when it precedes 
the direct object and as an adverbial when it follows the object. 
9. It is a well attested phenomenon that children roughly between 2 and 3 often produce 
utterances without a finite verb, so called Root infinitives, see e.g. Boser et al. (1992), Wexler 
(1994), Rizzi (1993/4) and Hoekstra & Hyams (1999). For Swedish, see especially Josefsson 
(2002). We see no reason to treat Root infinitives as separate from other constructions with 
non-finite verbs. Hence in the following presentation utterances with Root infinitives are 
used together with other non-finite constructions to illustrate the relevant word order related 
to the non-finite verb in Swedish. This is contrary to the opinion of one of the anonymous 
referees, who writes “Root infinitives should be introduced separately from infinitives under 
matrix verbs. They are different phenomena. Currently, there is no transition whatsoever 
between the two topics.” From the point of view taken here, however, there is no reason to 
treat Root infinitives as different from other non-finite constructions. 
10. A possibility not discussed here is that pappa ‘daddy is the subject or a vocative and not 
the object. The discussion that follows presupposes the object status of pappa ‘daddy. 


11. We may interpret this example as lacking an auxiliary, as in (i): 


(i) Jonni kan hemma_ kasta saka 
Jonni may at-home throw things 
However, irrespective of how we analyze the left part of this utterance, it is a clear case of a 
non-finite verb preceding the object. 
12. Notice that conjunctions like eller ‘or’ and och ‘and’ have no influence on word order. 


13. Most of the examples reported in Josefsson (1999) are of the type adv-subject-non-finite 


verb: 
(i) a. ch. ddr den sitta 
there it sit.INF Harry 255.7 
b. ch. nu hankéra bata 
now he drive boat.DEF Harry 237.26 


However, Josefsson reports one example with fronted object: 
(ii) ch. den jag ha 
it I have Sara 2;5 


14. These word orders are occasionally target-like, as mentioned in Section 6.3.1. 
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15. According to the transcription, Sara has another 4 cases of the order object-particle, all 
uttered at 2;5.13, and all consisting of the same sequence: 
(i) ch. panga den till 

smash it to Sara 235.13 (4 times) 
An inspection of the video tape reveals, however, that Sara is trying to say panga en ging till 
‘bang once more’; where en gang till must be analyzed as an idiom. The father is making a 
bang by snapping a bag shut, and although first afraid, Sara is then laughing, and asks him to 
repeat the noise. 
16. Ifthe 25 cases with VP-adverbial before the object are analyzed as particles, in line with 
Teleman et al. (1999), the proportion of non-target like VP word orders in the adult material 
is reduced to 1/3437, i.e. 0.03%. 


Appendix 
Table I: Markus 
Frequencies per recording of the investigated phenomena 


VO/VO+OV Part-Obj/ Ving (Prt) (Obj) Advl/ 
Part-Objt+Obj-Part All cases of non-topicalized Advl 


Markus Adult — Child Adult — Child Adult — Child 


1;3.9 14/14 0/0 0/0 0/0 15/15 0/0 
134.27 2/2 0/0 1/1 0/0 7/7 0/0 
1;6.10 6/6 0/0 2/2 0/0 12/12 0/0 
137.25 29/29 0/0 6/6 0/0 52/52 0/0 
1;9.3 8/8 0/0 4/4 0/0 7/7 0/0 
1;9.7 22/22 1/1 11/11 0/0 23/23 0/0 
1310.14 24/24 4/4 4/4 2/2 20/20 1/1 
1310.25 27/27 2/2 13/13 7/7 23/23 3/3 
1311.0 27/27 4/5 7/7 12/12 36/36 6/6 
1311.12 30/30 15/15 10/10 2/2 46/46 8/8 
1311.25 30/30 7/7 12/12 0/0 37/37 3/3 
230.9 6/6 7/7 6/6 16/16 33/33 10/10 
230.16 25/25 6/6 32/32 12/12 44/44 20/20 
230.25 37/37 13/13 7/7 4/4 43/43 17/17 
232.5 45/45 16/16 15/15 = 10/13 65/69 17/17 
232.10 41/41 23/23 11/11 = 13/14 53/61 28/30 
233.9 42/42 13/13 4/4 5/5 13/13 10/10 
234.9 30/30 43/43 12/12 3/3 25/25 16/16 
Total 445/445 154/155 157/157 86/90 554/565 139/141 


100% 99% 100% 96% 98% 99% 
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Table II: Harry 
Frequencies per recording of the investigated phenomena 


Harry VO/VO+OV Part-Obj/ Ving (Prt) (Obj) Advl/ 
Part-Objt+Obj-Part All cases of non-topicalized Advl 


Adult — Child Adult — Child Adult = Child 


1;6.20 12/12 0/0 5/5 0/0 19/19 0/0 
1;7.9 26/26 0/0 6/6 0/0 42/42 0/0 
138.26 16/16 0/0 6/6 0/0 33/33 0/0 
139.15 16/16 1/1 14/14 0/0 45/45 0/0 
1310.18 34/34 0/0 10/10 0/0 63/63 0/0 
1311.18 37/37 1/1 7/7 0/0 37/37 1/1 
230.16 50/50 0/0 13/13 0/0 38/38 0/0 
231.10 50/50 0/0 14/15 0/0 61/61 2/2 
252.0 28/28 3/3 13/13 0/0 60/60 0/0 
232.18 58/58 10/10 6/6 1/1 40/40 3/3 
233.9 55/55 12/12 13/13 0/0 54/56 2/2 
234.2 49/49 31/31 19/19 3/3 91/92 13/13 
234.23 38/38 24/24 10/10 0/0 65/65 10/10 
235.17 26/26 10/11 14/14 0/0 65/65 28/28 
236.10 35/35 9/9 22/22 1/1 - - 
237.3 - - 37/37 5/6 - - 
237.23 - - 8/8 4/4 - - 
238.1 - - 13/13 7/7 7 7 
238.27 - - 21/21 8/8 - - 
Total 530/530 91/92 250/251 29/30 712/715 49/49 


100% 99% 100% 97% 100% 100% 
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Table III: Sara 
Frequencies per recording of the investigated phenomena 


Sara VO/VO+OV Part-Obj/ Ving (Prt) (Obj) Advl/ 
Part-Objt+Obj-Part All cases of non-topicalized Advl 


Adult — Child Adult — Child Adult — Child 


1311.8 15/15 3/3 8/8 0/0 42/43 16/16 
2:0.11 18/18 7/7 16/16 1/1 51/52 4/4 
231.0 20/20 14/14 8/8 0/1 19/19 8/8 
2321 18/18 3/3 18/18 2/2 29/31 5/5 
233.7 22/22 8/8 9/9 3/3 35/35 6/6 
234.1. 13/13 16/16 5/5 1/1 24/25 8/8 
235.12 26/26 33/33 14/14 2/6 51/52 10/10 
236.10 7/7 5/5 1/1 2/2 20/20 7/8 
237.1 9/9 4/4 6/6 4/4 32/32 8/8 
238.2 14/14 7/7 8/8 4/4 22/23 6/6 
238.25 9/9 15/15 5/5 7/7 29/32 13/13 
2310.2 14/14 19/19 4/4 4/5 51/52 32/32 
2310.29 19/19 15/15 5/5 7/7 47/47 23/23 
Total 204/204 149/149 107/107 37/39 452/463 147/148 99% 

100% 100% 100% 95% 98% 
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CHAPTER 7 


Non-target structures and non-target uses 
in Child and Adult Swedish 


Gunl6g Josefsson 


7.1 Introduction 


Although the observation that children’s speech is different from the target 
grammar is trivial, the nature and frequency of these differences are interesting 
to study. In this chapter, I will examine what types of non-target-like utterances 
a Swedish child produces. The main body of the investigation is based on the 
parts of the corpora that was “left over” from the investigation presented in 
Chapter 5, namely those utterances that were classified as non-target-like. In 
addition, I will include results from some other investigations of Swedish child 
language in my discussion. 

As the title indicates, I will discuss both non-target structures and non- 
target uses. Non-target structures are defined as morphological forms or 
sentence/phrase patterns used by children that are not grammatical in Swedish 
adult grammar, for example V3 sentences, i.e. main clause sentences with the 
finite verb in third position. Non-target uses are defined as (otherwise) gram- 
matical structures used in non-targetlike contexts, ie. contexts in which the 
adult grammar would require a different morphological form or word order. At 
a first glance, the difference between non-target structures and non-target uses 
may seem fairly unproblematic. However, on closer inspection, it turns out to 
be difficult to draw a sharp line between the two categories. For example, the 
structure SU-IV—(OBJ) (“root infinitives”) is generally considered ungrammat- 
ical in the adult grammar. However, when used as an exclamative, as in Bjérn 
képa ny bil?! Aldrig (Bjorn buy.1nF new car?! Never) the structure is fine.' 
Likewise, prepositions may in general not be omitted in front of DPs, as shown 
in (la), but as answers to questions this construction is OK (1b): 
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(1) a. Jagglor *(pa) dej. 
I look *(at) you 
‘T look at you. 
b. -— Vem glor du pd? 
who look you at 
‘Who are you looking at?’ 
— Dej. 
you 
‘You. 


Because of the problems with categorizing non-target utterances in children’s 
speech as either non-target structures or as examples of non-target use I will 
refrain from trying to uphold the distinction between the two. Instead, I will 
categorize the “deviations” into four types: the use of null heads of different 
types — non-auxiliary null verbs, null prepositions, null complementizers — is 
discussed in Section 7.2. (Non-finite root clauses — root infinitives and root 
supines — could be analyzed in terms of null verbs as well. These constructions 
are discussed separately, in Chapter 5 of this volume.) V3 constructions are 
discussed in Section 7.3, null subjects in Section 7.4, and Object shift in Sec- 
tion 7.5. Section 7.6 contains a summary and some further discussion. 

Data from different child language corpora are used in this chapter: data from 
the children Ask, Embla, Nanna, and Tor in “The Stockholm project” ((Séder- 
bergh 1973, Lange 1974, Lange & Larsson 1973, Larsson 1975), from Erik, Joakim, 
Karin, Martin, and Niklas in the project “Variation and deviation in language 
acquisition” (Hakansson, Nettelbladt & Hansson 1991), from Sara (Santelmann 
1995), and from Harry and Markus (Richtoff (2000) and Plunkett & Strémqvist 
(1992)), as well as the project “The Weaker Language in Bilingual Children” 
(Schlyter 1993). Consider Chapter 2 for more information about these corpora. 


7.2 Null heads 


It is well known that elements like determiners, prepositions etc. are often 
missing in the speech of young children. Whether such utterances should be 
analyzed in terms of radical emptiness, i.e. as absence of structure, or as 
containing null representations is a matter of debate (cf. the discussion on root 
infinitives in different languages, e.g. Boser & al. (1992), Poeppel & Wexler 
(1993), Wexler (1994), Ingram & Thompson (1996) Jordens (1990), Josefsson 
(1998, 1999, 2002)). The standpoint taken in Josefsson (1998, 1999, 2002) was 
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that children’s utterances may contain null elements, and that UG allows (and 
even promotes) the use of null heads and null XPs. 

The topic of Section 7.2.1 is the use of (alleged) null preposition and 
complementizers. (The reason for grouping null prepositions and null comple- 
mentizers together is the conclusion drawn in Josefsson & Hakansson (2000), 
where a common analysis for null prepositions and complementizers was 
presented.) The topic of Section 7.2.2 is null main verbs. For discussion on the 
possible null elements in the nominal domain, see Santelmann (1997). 


7.2.1 Null prepositions and null complementizers 


In this section, I will first discuss the acquisition of prepositions. The discussion 
is to a large extent based on Josefsson & Hakansson (2000). For a pilot study on 
the acquisition of prepositions by one child, see Lange (1976). The topic of 
Lange’s study was not only overt prepositions in obligatory contexts but also the 
order in which different prepositions emerged. 

Josefsson & Hakansson (2000) is a study of the acquisition of prepositions 
by ten Swedish children: four children from the Stockholm project ((Séder- 
bergh 1973, Lange & Larsson 1973, Lange 1974, Larsson 1975) and six children 
from the project “Variation and deviation in language acquisition” (Hakansson, 
Nettelbladt & Hansson 1991). In their study Josefsson & Hakansson showed 
that the acquisition of prepositions proceeds through three stages. At stage 1, 
children use no prepositions at all. If a context for a preposition appears, the 
preposition is simply left out. Example (2) below illustrates this stage: 


(2) Aka dagis 
go preschool Karin 1511 


At stage 2, prepositions are used to a varying extent. Examples like those in (3) 
are found in the same recording: 


(3) a. Sittaditt kna 
sit your lap Joakim 2;5 
[cf. sittai ditt kna 
sit in your lap] 
b. Jagbadai det 
I swim init Joakim 2;5 


At stage 3, prepositions are present in over 90 percent of obligatory contexts. 
(The 90% criterion was used as an operational criterion to determine when a 
phenomenon was to be considered acquired. For discussion, see Lange (1976).) 
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The observation that the acquisition of prepositions goes through these 
three stages is not particularly sensational. However, Josefsson & Hakansson 
also argued that there is a fundamental parallelism between the PP and the CP 
in general, and that the CP and the PP are acquired in parallel fashion. (For 
theoretical arguments, see Josefsson & Hakansson (2000).) Just like the case 
with prepositions, children seem to have a period when they display a tendency 
to omit complementizers, the so-called preconjunctive stage (Lundin 1987, 
Penner 1993). Consider the examples in (4) below, containing sentences with 
omitted complementizers in obligatory contexts. 


(4) a. ad: hur stor da? 
how big then? 
ch: hd tor pappa dir. 
as big daddy is. 
[cf. sa stor som pappa ar 
as big as_ daddyis] Sara 239 
b. ch: da e Ieksa sticke fram 
there is toy peep modal.paRTICLE 
[cf. dar ar en leksak som sticker fram 
there is a toy that peeps out] Marcus 2.0.9 
c. ch: /e:san/ kryper ut. 
is sand creeps out 
[cf. (det) e sand som kryper ut 
it is sand that creeps out] Tor 235.10 


The data presented in Josefsson & Hakansson showed that the pre-conjunctive 
stage and the null preposition stage (stage 1 above) overlap. At stage 2 in the 
acquisition of prepositions, complementizers are present to a varying degree. 
When prepositions have been acquired, i.e. the child has reached the stage where 
prepositions are present in 90% of all obligatory contexts, the complementizer 
has been acquired as well, ie. it is present in 90% of all obligatory contexts. 
Consider Fig 1 showing the ratio of overt prepositions and complementizers in 
obligatory contexts in Embla’s speech. 

Figure 1 shows that Embla starts using prepositions in obligatory contexts 
before she starts using complementizers. However, even though the use of 
complementizers lags behind in time, as compared to the use of prepositions, 
the use of overt complementizers “catches up” and the 90% level applied in 
Josefsson & Hakansson is reached at about the same time for prepositions and 
complementizers.” 
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Figure 1. The use of overt prepositions and complementizers in the recordings of 
Embla 1;9.10—2;5.20, given in percentage of obligatory contexts at different data points. 
(The figure is taken from Josefsson & Hakansson (2000: 411), reproduced with 
permission from Kluwer Publications.) 


Josefsson & Hakansson argued that the particle som, which may be used both as 
a preposition and a complementizer (comparative or relative), serves as a kind 
of “lexical bridge”, taking the child from the PP, which from a cognitive point 
of view is a relatively simple structure, to the CP, which is a more complex one. 
Consider e.g. the following sequence from the Tor corpus: 


(5) Precis som Tor! 
just like Tor 
Snurrar runt. 
whirls around 
Precis som Tor snurrar runt. 
just like Tor whirls around Tor 14:255 age 2:5:10 


In the first clause som is used as a preposition, in the third as a complementizer. 
the meaning of som Tor and som Tor snurrar runt in (5) is about the same, but the 
constructions differ in formal complexity. In the first case, som Tor, an entity is 
compared to a THING, denoted by the DP Tor, whereas in the second case the 
same entity is compared to an EVENT, denoted by the clause Tor snurrar runt. 

It should be pointed out that the complementizers att ‘that’ and som ‘which, 
who’ may be omitted also in adult language: 


(6) a. Jagtror (att) de har képt enny bil. 
I think (that) they have bought a_ new car 
‘T think that they have bought a new car. 
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b. Mannen (som) ni_ kénner Gr spion. 
man-the (which) you know is spy 
‘The man that you know is a spy. 


When calculating the number of complementizers (and prepositions), only 
omissions in obligatory contexts were counted as omissions. The examples in 
(7) show that children omit complementizers in non-obligatory contexts as well: 


(7) a. ch: atror dee mammat vdaska 

I believe it is mommy’s bag Markus 1;11.12 
b. ch: d ho- d hor jagmomor miétte han med hultonte 

and thi- andthinkI grandma met him with Santa 

‘and I think grandma met him with Santa’ Sara 2;6 
c. ch: hana klider Mant har. 

such clothes Mans has 

[cf. sidana klader som Mans har 

such clothes that Mans has] Sara 239 


7.2.2 Null verbs 


In this section, I will discuss two kinds of null verbs: null copulas and null main 
verbs, starting with null copulas. (Alleged null auxiliaries “root infinitives and 
root supines” will not be discussed here. See Chapter 5 (this volume) for a 
discussion of non-finite root clauses in Swedish child language.) The investiga- 
tion below is based on a pilot study of the Sara corpus.’ 

Swedish is a language with obligatory verb. The example in (8), where the 
copula is missing, is thus ungrammatical: 


(8) *Pojken glad. 
boy.pDEF happy 


However, it is not always easy to tell whether the children supply a copula or 
not in spoken language. The reason is that the present tense form of the copula, 
dr, is pronounced [e]. (Verbs do not agree in number or person in Swedish, so 
the present tense form is invariable.) When combined with a word ending in a 
vowel, the two vowel sounds normally become indistinct, since Swedish resists 
hiatus. This holds in particular for the sequences det dr ‘it is and dir dir ‘there 
is/are’; the -t in det is normally left unpronounced, as is the final -r in dar. In 
spoken language, both det ar and dir dir are thus normally pronounced [de]. In 
my view, sequences like [de bil] could therefore be interpreted either as the 
target-like det dir (en) bil (it is (a) car) or dar dr bil (there is (a) car) or the non- 
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target structure det bil or ddr bil. We can thus never be sure whether utterances 
of this kind are target-like or not. However, on the basis of the transcripts, one 
finds that there is a difference between the child and the adult material in the 
number of omitted copulas. Very few adult utterances lack an overt copula; 


three examples are given in (9): 


(9) a. ad: de bara pojken som inte kan simma ser du _ de 
it only boy.pEF that not can swim see you that 


‘It’s only the boy who cannot swim. Can you see that?’ 


ad: de bara pojken som inte kan simma 
b. ad: devarmti vattnet 
it warm in water.DEF 
‘Tt’s warm in the water. 
c. ad: detden ja. skon dar. 
it that, yes. shoe.pEF there 


‘It’s that one, yes. The shoe over there, 


Markus 28;18 


Markus 2;4.18 


Sara 2;2 


Sentences lacking a copula are more frequent in child language. Bearing the 
caveat discussed above in mind, we find the following frequency of copula 


omissions in the language of the child Sara: 


Table 1. Omitted copulas in obligatory contexts in the Sara corpus, given in token 


numbers 

Session Null copulas 
1311 10 
230 21 
231 16 
232 18 
233 10 
234 20 
235 8 
236 4 
237 8 
238 18 
2;9 3 
2310 7 
2311 4 


Table 1 shows a clear decrease in the omission of copulas over time. The same 
tendency is present in the language of the children Harry and Markus, even 


though no figures can be presented. 
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The omission of other main verbs is easier to detect. (10) below lists all the 


cases with a null non-auxiliary verb uttered by the child Sara. 


(10) a. 


ch: 


[cf. 


ch: 


ch: 


[cf. 


ch: 


[cf. 


ad: 


ad: 


han blomme 

he flowers 

han har blommor 
he has flowers] 
han korn dar. 

he _ shoes there 
hon korn dar. 
she shoes there 


. han/hon har skor dar 


he/she _ has shoes there] 

jagom det. 

I PARTICLE it 

/——/ 

jag inte om det. 

I not PARTICLE it 

jag tycker (inte) om det 

I like (not) PARTICLE it 

‘T don’t like it. ] 

den inte hénder. 

it not broken.PARTICLE 

den gick inte sénder 

it went not broken.PARTICLE 
‘It didn’t break.’ 

nu ska jaghem och laga mat. 
now shallI home and cook food 


.nu_ ska jag (ga) hem... 


now shallI go home... 
‘Now I'll go home...’] 


: jag hem. 


I home 


: d@ hond  honhdd 


and she and she tree 


2 


.a hon har trad 


and she has tree(s) 
‘and she has trees’ | 
trad ddr bak ja. 
tree(s) there back yes 


Sara 231 


Sara 231 


Sara 2;2 


Sara 2;3 


Sara 233 


Sara 2;3 
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g. ch: han byckor. 
he pants 
/—/ 
han byckor. 
[cf. han har byxor 
he has pants 
‘He has pants. ] Sara 2;4 
h. ch: ba jag tilv 
On.PARTICLEI myself 
[cfita pa jag sjalv 
take on.PARTICLEI myself] Sara 234 
i. ch: det dr myra. (bort den) 
it is ant. away.PARTICLE it 
[cf.ta bort den 
take away it] Sara 234 
j. ch: jag ocksd en klanning 
I too a dress 
[cf. jag har ocksa en klanning 
I havetoo a dress] Sara 238 
k. ch: han koppen dar. 
he cup.per there. 
[cf. han har koppen dar] 
he has cup.pe#r there] Sara 238 
lL ch: jaghar den... jultomten 
I haveit ... Santa 
[cf. jag har fatt denav jultomten] 
I have receive.sUPINE it from Santa] Sara 238 
m. ch: jag mal ocke 
I goal too 
[cf. jag har mal ocksa 
I have goal too] Sara 2;8 
n. ch: hantjama pa nu. 
he pyjama on.PARTICLE now 
[cf. han har pajama pa nu 
he has pajama on now] Sara 239 


As we can gather from the examples in (10), there are two types of null main 
verbs, a null ha and a null main verb that combine with a verb particle. The only 
exception to this generalization is (101) where the missing verb is the supine 
form fatt. 
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Omission of main verbs is possible also in adult language, although only in 
verb—particle contexts where the main verb carries a meaning which includes 
the function or feature Go, i.e. a trajector going from a source or to a goal. Some 
examples are given in (11b) and (12b) below. (Consider also Josefsson (1998)): 


(11) a Vi vill fara till mormor. 
we want to-go to grandmother 
“We want to go to grandmother’ 
b. Vi vill © till mormor. 
we want @ to grandmother 
“We want to go to grandmother’ 


(12) a. Bilen  skall tas bort! 
car-the must take.pass away 
‘The car must be removed. 
b. Bilen — skall @ bort! 
car.DEF must © away! 
“The car must be removed. 


The requirement that the omitted main verb must contain the feature Go 
explains why (11b) is interpreted as ‘go to grandmother’ instead of e.g. ‘write to 
grandmother’. 

One of the sentences above, namely (10e), is of this type. In (10e), the child 
omits the auxiliary as well (which of course is non-target-like). Notice that the 
main verb (ga) is absent also in the adult’s utterance. In the examples in (10c, 
d, h, and i), Sara has omitted the main verb in verb—particle contexts, even 
though the particle does not carry the meaning go. The conclusion seems to be 
that Sara overextends the possibility of omitting a main verb in front of a verb 
particle.* 

Josefsson (1998, 1999, 2002) has argued that all three types of omission of 
verbs, namely omission of the main verb ha ‘have’, omission of the copula, and 
omission of the main verb in verb + particle constructions, can be subsumed 
under an Avoid Phonological features Principle. This principle, which is viewed 
as an extension of the Avoid Pronoun Principle of Chomsky (1981), promotes 
the use of null elements in positions where such elements can be properly 
licensed and identified in the sense of Rizzi (1986) for pro. The idea is that the 
null head is licensed by being in a SpecHead relation with a specifier, provided 
with agreeing features. 
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7.3 Target-like and non-target-like V3-sentences 


As pointed out above, Swedish is a genuine V2 language This means that the 
finite verb should be in the second position in declarative main clauses. 
Although this is a good generalization, there are clearly grammatical counter- 
examples. First of all, all verb-first declaratives are, trivially, not verb-second 
sentences, according to a definition based on properties of the overt string. In 
a generative framework V2 should therefore be defined more clearly as cases 
where the finite verb is in C°. Under this definition, verb first declaratives do 
not constitute violations of the V2 criterion. There are, however, also other 
kinds of potential violations of the V2 criterion, namely cases where certain 
adverbials occupy the second position of the clause. In Section 7.3.1 I discuss 
some target V3 phenomena, and in Section 7.3.2 I look at examples of non-target 
V3 in the investigated corpora. 

The analysis in this section is based on the Sara corpus (Santelmann 1995) 
and the Harry and Markus corpora (Richtoff 2000 and Plunkett & Strémqvist 
1992). From the Markus corpus 23 recordings between the ages 1;3.19 and 
2;6.20 are used. The recordings are all between 30 and 60 minutes. From the 
Harry corpus 22 recordings between the ages 1;6.20 and 331.21 are used. For 
details, see Chapter 2, this volume. As will be shown, below the frequency of V3 
sentences is calculated both for the adult and the child utterances in the 
corpora. As adult speech I have classified all utterances produced by parents, 
grandparents and older siblings. The adult material in the three corpora consists 
of 14 083 utterances, the child material of 5644 utterances in total. 


7.3.1 Target V3 


The most prominent case of target V3 is when the adverbial kanske ‘maybe’ 
occupies the V2 position (which is more accurately defined as C° or, in a split 
CP framework, Fin’). Consider the adult examples in (13): 


(13) a. ad: nu kanske vi har tittat firdigt dir # 


now maybe we have looked enough there Markus 1;6.10 
b. ad: kanske Markus vill ha _ lite banan 
maybe Markus wants have some banana Markus 123.25 


The most natuarl way to analyze examples as in (13) is to assume that kanske is 
in C° (or in Fin’). The main reason is that other sentence adverbials, for 
instance inte ‘not, can still be inserted in the canonical position for sentence 
adverbials, i.e. to the right of the subject. 
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(14) a. Nu _ kanske vi inte har tittat... 
now maybe we not have looked... 
b. Kanske Markus inte vill ha... 
maybe Markus not want have 


The examples in (14) indicate that the finite verbs in (13) have not raised to a 
position above the negation inte, i.e. to C° or Fin’, which is normal in main 
clauses. One possible analysis would be to assume that kanske is used as a finite 
verb, but that it is defective and lacks both past tense and non-finite forms. The 
problem with such a solution is that kanske may appear also in the canonical 
position for sentence adverbials i.e. to the right of the finite verb: 


(15) Nu ska vi kanske dita snart. 
now will we perhaps eat soon 
“We will perhaps eat soon now. 


The use of kanske in C° is not very frequent in the investigated material. In the 
adult language, I have found 22 examples of kanske + SU (cf.(13a)). The XP + 
kanske + SU... type (cf. (13b)) is more frequent; 46 examples of this type were 
found in the adult material. Out of the three children only Markus uses kanske 
in a total of four examples, which all have the XP + kanske order. However, 
three out of these four utterances are pure imitations of the immediately 
preceding utterance. 

It is not inconceivable, from a theoretical point of view, that children would 
take examples such as the ones in (13) to indicate that there are additional 
positions for sentence adverbials in Swedish. If this was the case, it could 
explain some otherwise puzzling examples of V3 involving the sentence 
adverbial inte. Consider the following examples. (7 utterances of this type were 
found in the material, all in the Sara corpus, in Sara 2;2, Sara 2;5, and Sara 2;7). 


(16) a. ch: jag inte kan det 
I not can it 
[cf. jag kan inte det] Sara 232 
b. ch: inte jag vill det 
not I want it 
[cf. jag vill inte det] Sara 255 
c. ch: haninte vill bada 
he not wants bathe 
[cf. han vill inte bada] Sara 2;7 
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An argument against this idea is that Sara never uses kanske in C°, which is what 
we would have expected if she had interpreted the possibility of having kanske 
in the V2 position as an indication of a general position for sentence adverbials. 
Markus, who is the only child to use the XP + kanske + SU type, as pointed out 
above, never uses word orders like the ones in (16) with the negation inte in the 
V2 position. 

Other examples of target-like V3 utterances include utterances with 
focalizing bara ‘just, only in the second position: 


(17) a. ad: du bara ser bilar 6verallt 


you only see cars everywhere Harry 156.20 
b. ad: jagbaratar pda henne byxor 
I only take particteher pants Sara 232 


Focalizing bara constitutes a more general problem for current analyses of the 
C-domain, especially since we cannot simply explain (17) as an example of 
procliticization of bara to the following verb: bara can be modified by the 
negation inte:° 


(18) Han inte bara lagar god mat, 
he not only cooks good food, 
han spelar gitarr ocksd. 
he plays guitar too 
‘He not only cooks good food, he also plays the guitar’ 


The use of focalizing bara is more frequent than kanske in C° in the material. 
Consider Table 2, showing the number of V3 sentences with focalizing bara 
found in the material.° 


Table 2. The number of V3 sentences with focalizing bara in the Harry, Sara, and 
Markus corpora, given in token numbers 


Harry child 
Harry adult 
Sara child 
Sara adult 
Markus child 
Markus adult 


— 
oun UM wh 
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7.3.2 Non-target V3 


Examples of non-target-like V3 are also found in the corpora. I have made a 
distinction between three types of non-target V3: 


(19) a. *XP-SU-FV 
b. *XP-SU-IV 
c. *SU-XP-FV 
Table 3 below shows the number of non-target V3 constructions found in the 
material. 


Table 3. The number of non-target V3 sentences in the Harry, Sara, and Markus corpora, 
given in token numbers 


XP+SU+ FV XP+SU+IV SU+ XP+FV 
(=19a) (=19b) (=19c) 
Harry child 6 6 0 
Harry adult 2 1 0 
Sara child 5 3 7 
Sara adult 3 0 0 
Markus child 3 0 0 
Markus adult 1 0 0 
> the whole material) 20 10 7 


We shall discuss the three types of non-target V3 in turn, starting with the XP 
+ SU + FV type. Six examples of this type are found in the adult material. Five 
out of these sentences could very well be interpreted as subordinate clauses, i.e. 
sentences where the matrix clause is dropped. The reason why the sentences are 
ambiguous between a main and subordinate clause reading is that they either 
begin with wh-words, which, just like in English, can occur clause-initially in 
both main and subordinate clauses, or with dér, which is homonymous with 
there and the relative where. 


(20) a. (ad: kdnner du igen den? 
recognize you PARTICLE it 
‘Do you recognize it?’) 
ad: dér bjérnarna gar upp och ner 
where bears.DEF go up and down Harry 250.16 
b. ad: XX vad pappa skulle h{d|mta? 
XX what daddy would fetch Sara 2;2 
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c. ad: var  farmors katt Gr? 

where grandmother’s cat is Sara 235 
d. ad: vad dom hette? 

what they were-called Sara 2;7 
e. ad: va Millan gjorde 

what Millan did Markus 1;11.25 


The sixth example of V3 in an adult XP-SU-FV utterance is a kind of “echo 
question”, i.e. the adult repeats Harry’s questions, as she has interpreted them: 


(21) a. ch: jenu 


[cf. gora nu 
do now] 
ad: va vi ska géra nu? 
what we shall do now Harry 255.17 


In the child material, I have found 14 utterances with non-target V3 of the *XP 
+ SU + FV type. Two of these could possibly be analyzed as subordinate clauses 
where the main clause matrix is dropped. Note that (22a) is an exact and 
immediate repetition of the adult’s utterance in (20e) above. 


(22) a. ch: va Millan gjorde 
what Millan did Markus 1;11.25 
b. ch: va dee ndnstans 
where it is at-place 
‘where it is’ 
(ch: se va dee ndnstans 
look where it is at-place 
“[I will] look to find where it is.’) Markus 2;0.9 


One of the potential examples of the XP + SU + FV word order, shown in (23a), 
is probably best analyzed as a sentence with a free topic (which is fully gram- 
matical in the adult language). (23b) contains a sentence which looks like a V3. 
It could possibly also be analyzed as a case of free topic, or as hesitation on 
behalf of the child: 


(23) a. ch: dar de snurrar dar 
there it whirls there Markus 2;0.16 
b. (ad: kan vi ldssas 
can we pretend) 
ch: dir dad vi ka lassas di 
there then we can pretend it Harry 2510.18 
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In the remaining ten examples, alternative explanations seem to be more 
difficult to find. The examples are given in (24) below: 


(24) a. ch: di denvar 
there it was 
(ch: den va_ ddr 


it was there) Harry 235.17 
b. ch: nu lavill #ickae 
now! want# sit too Harry 237.4 


c. ch: nu la fick inge fyga 
now! got not fly 
‘Now I didn’t get to fly Harry 237.4 
d. (ad:e de nan béargningsbil pa vig? 
is there any assisting.car on road 
‘Is any assisting car coming?’) 
ch: dér dee en bimbil 
there it is an assisting.car Harry 330.26 
e. ch: deja kan inte 
it I can not Harry 331.21 
f. ch: dar han bor 
there he lives 
ch: han bor -a a dar borta 


he lives -eh eh there away Sara 232 
g. ch: det han har det 

it he has it Sara 2;2 
h. ch: inte jag hill det 

not I want it Sara 235 
i. ch: det pappa dir da? 

it daddy is then Sara 2;10 
j. ch: inte man kan ata 

not one can eat Sara 2311 


(24h) and (24j) contain negation. Generally speaking it is not impossible to 
view these examples as cases of constituent negation, even though such an 
interpretation would be pragmatically odd (in particular since constituent 
negation of weak pronouns is (at best) marginal in the target language). 

Let us now turn to the second type of non-target V3, the XP + SU + IV 
pattern. Only one example of this type is found in the adult language: 
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(25) ad: ad har du titta pd ndsta 
and here you look at next 
‘And here: you can look at the next one. Harry 2;6.10 


The form titta is ambiguous and could be either the infinitival or the imperative 
form. If interpreted as a finite form with dropped -r (‘tittar’), the error type 
would be of the XP + SU + FV type instead. An alternative interpretation of 
(25) would be to assume that du ‘yow’ is a vocative instead of a subject to the 
non-finite verb titta. With this interpretation the utterance would be target-like. 
Nine examples of the XP + SU + IV type are found in the child material: 


(26) a. ch: ddr den sitta 


there it sit.INF Harry 235.17 
b. ch: ha[!] denva 

here [!] it be Harry 235.17 
c. ch: hd den[!] va 

here it [!] be Harry 235.17 


d. ch: facke dennetad dédr 
in-fact this stand there 
[cf. faktiskt, denne... Harry 2;7.4 
in fact, this... ] 
e. ch: dir denva# 


there it be# Harry 2;7.4 
f. ch: nu hankéra bata 
now he drive boat.DEF Harry 2;7.26 


g. (ad: nej den ska Siriha. (pekar) 
no it — shall Siri have. (points)) 
ch: nej den jag ha 


no it I have Sara 231 
h. ch: dér Nin _ lalla. 

there Rabbit fall Sara 235 
i. ch: inte du ligga! 

not you lie Sara 239 


Some of the examples need commenting. First of all, the verbs in (26b, c, d, e, g, h) 
could be finite forms with a (target-like) drop of the final -7; in this case the 
sentences would still exemplify non-target V3, but the XP + SU + FV kind 
instead (see above). Secondly, in (26d) facke (faktiskt) ‘in fact’ seems to be 
frequently used as a free topic. If this idea is correct, we could analyze the verb 
td as a finite verb with drop of the final -r, which, as pointed out above, is 
target-like; Faktiskt, denne star dir. The sentence would then be target-like. 
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The XP + SU + IV sentence patterns are interesting since they could be 
analyzed as instances of non-finite root clauses (root infinitives and root 
supines) with a topicalized non-subject. Josefsson’s (1999, 2002) analysis 
predicts that topicalization of non-subjects will be ruled out in non-finite root 
clauses. The idea is basically that the alleged null verb is left unlicensed. (See 
also Boser & al (1992) for an analysis along the same lines.) The figures present- 
ed in Table 3 indicate that examples of the type under discussion do appear, 
even though they are rare. The nine examples of the XP + SU + IV word order 
found in the child material should, however, be compared to the 311 examples 
of the SU + IV order (i.e. root infinitives and root supines) (as presented in the 
Table in Chapter 5). For the adults, 33 examples of subject initial root infinitives 
and root supines are found. 

The third type of non-target V3 is the SU + XP + FV type. No instances of 
this were found in the adult material. In the child material, this error type was 
found only in the Sara corpus, in altogether seven examples: (27a) is repeated 
three times with minor variations in Sara 2;2, (27b) repeated twice in 2;4, and 
(27c) is repeated twice in 2;7) 


(27) a. ch: jag inte kan det 
I not can it 
[cf. jag kan inte det] Sara 2;2 
b. ch: det inte gde. 
it not work 
[cf. det gar inte] Sara 234 
c. ch: han inte hill bada 
he not want bathe 
[cf. han vill inte bada] Sara 2;7 


Altogether 30 examples of non-target V3 were found in the whole material. 
Seven out of the 30 could possibly be analyzed as subordinate clauses with 
dropped matrix, three as cases with a free topic, two as constituent negation, 
and one as containing a verb in imperative form. This leaves us with 27 clear 
examples of non-target V3, two in the adult material and 25 in the child 
material. In view of the whole material, which comprises over 5000 grammatical 
sentences for the children and around 13600 for the adults, the number of V3 
sentences is thus very small. 
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7.4 Null subjects — subject pro 


Swedish is a language with obligatory subjects. One exception to this is the topic 
drop of subjects, which is allowed either when the subject is in initial position 
(28a), or when the subject has a “locative” subject (28b) (see Falk 1987). As 
(28c) indicates, dropping a subject from a non-initial position results in 
ungrammaticality:” 


(28) a. 


b. 


C. 


Sitter och spelar kort. 


sit 


and play cards 


I griset kan (det) finnas — ormar. 

in grass.DEF can (it) be-found snakes 
*I grdset har hittat ormar. 

in grass-the have found snakes 


The topic of this section will be the occurrence of the “true” subject pro, i.e. 
sentences of the type illustrated in (28c). 
The adult material contains 11 examples of subject pro:* 


(29) a. 


b. 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


kanske kan dkai den bilen. 

maybe can go in that car.DEF Harry 1;11.8 
ja dd sparkar 

yes, then kicks Harry 1;6.20 
nue slut 

now is over Harry 230.16 


[cf. nu e det slut] 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


da fa sitta pd hasten igen 

then should put on horse.pEF again Harry 2;0.16 
nue tom 

now is empty Harry 2;2.0 
a da ble sd lessen grisen ju 

and then became so sad__ pig.DEF PARTICLE 


[cf. 4 da blev grisen sa lessen ju] Harry 2;9.26 


ad: 


ad: 


ad: 


nu ska dkate stan vet du ad _ képa tapeter 
now shall go_to town know you and buy wallpaper 
‘Now [I] will go to town to buy wall paper, you know. 
Markus 2;2.10 


sd dar  passar ju perfekt 
so there fits | PARTICLE perfectly Markus 2;4.9 
sd far sitta pa honom 


so can put on him Sara 1511 
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j.+k. ad: nu riicker. nu_ riicker, Sara! 
now is.enough. now is.enough, Sara Sara 2;7 


(29a) is possibly an example of topic drop of a subject from sentence-initial 
position, cf. Du kanske kan aka i den bilen (you maybe can go in that car). (29b) 
is possibly an interruption. I assume that the rest of the examples are perfor- 
mance errors and refrain from discussing them further. 

The child material contains 51 examples, 20 produced by Harry, 10 by Sara, 
and 21 by Markus. 

Let us first take a look at Harry. In 14 cases, the missing subject is the 
generic man ‘one’ or vi ‘we’. Consider (30): 


(30) a. ch: da far kati dotton 
then may go to doctor 
‘Then one has to see a doctor’ 
[cf. then must one go to doctor.DEF 
da far man aka till doktorn] Harry 2311.29 
b. ch: @ dé far inte mussa nee 
and there may not mess down 
‘One mustn’t make a mess there. 
[cf.och dar far man inte smutsa ner 
and there may one not dirty down] Harry 2311.29 


In eight out of the 14 cases, the initial XP is a wh-word. One example is given in 
(31): 


(31) ch: va kan géra pa Liseberg me 
what can do_ on Liseberg more 
[cf. Vad kan man/vi géra pa Liseberg mer? 
what can one/we do at Liseberg more] Harry 331.21 


Two of Harry’s missing subjects are jag ‘T, one is a referential han ‘he’, and one 
a referential den ‘it’. Consider (32): 


(32) a. ch: dé ka laga gecka 
then shall mend this 
[cf.da ska jaglaga detta 
then shallI mend this] Harry 2;9.26 
b. ch: nu jamma 
now fall 
[cf.nu ramlar han now falls he] Harry 234.23 
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c. ch: dé tanna 


there stop 
[cf. dar stannar den 
there stops _ it] Harry 232.0 


One interesting non-target type found in the Harry material is when the DP 
subject is extraposed, and the canonical subject position is empty (cf. the adult 
example in (29f) above). Two examples of this type are found: 


(33) ch: hi ka gden kill 
here shall go one more 
ch: hé ka gé en kill Harry 259.26. 


Even though it would not be impossible to raise the DP en till to the canonical 
subject position in (33), it would be more natural to insert an expletive det 
‘it/there’ there. 


(34) ch: hi ka [det] gien kill 
here shall [it] go one more Harry 2;9.26. 


Nine out of the 10 missing subjects in the Sara child material are 1 person 
singular pronouns jag ‘T. Consider the examples in (35): 


(35) a. ch: da énskar mej en héd docka 
then wishes REFLa_ red doll 
[cf.da 6nskar jag mig en réd docka 


then wish I rerLa red doll] Sara 239 
b. ch: inte kan det 
not can it 
[cf. inte kan jag det 
not can! it] Sara 2;2 


c. ch: inte kan géra det 
not can do it 
[cf. inte kan jag géra det 
not canI do_ it] Sara 235 
d. ch: nejinte hill det 
no not want it 
[cf. nej inte vill jag det 
no not want! it] Sara 235 


Note that (35b,c, and d) have a negation in the sentence-initial position — 
there are in fact eight sentences with the structure NEG-FV in the Sara corpus. 
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Another way of analyzing such sentences would be to assume that the subject is 
“dropped” from the sentence initial position, which would yield covert V3-sen- 
tences with the structure SU—XP-FV. Yet another way to interpret utterances 
with an initial negation + FV is to say that the FV kan ‘car’ and vill ‘want’ in the 
grammar of the children are infinitive forms. The target infinitive forms, vilja 
and kunna are presumably difficult to learn, since they are not predictable from 
the finite forms. Under this view (35b—d) would be root infinitives. 

Only one of the instances of subject pro in the child Sara’s language is 3rd 
person referential element han ‘he’. 


(36) ch: dar ha /ta/ 
there shall stand 
[cf. dar ska han sta 
here shall he stand] Sara 1;11 


Three out of the 21 missing subjects in the language of the child Markus are 
generic pronouns man ‘one’ or vi ‘we’: 


(37) ch: @ saéska ha lock#ha_ sméret 
and so shall have lid # have butter-the 
[cfia saska man/viha lock pa sméret. 
and so shall one/we have lid on butter.DEF] Harry 232.10 


In seven cases the missing subject is jag ‘IT, and in one case it is du ‘you. 
Consider (38): 


(38) a. ch: dé ha stallt do 

there have put them 

[cf.daér har jag stallt dom 
there haveI put them] Markus 2;4.18 

b. ch: nu ramla # igen 

now fell # again 

[cf.nu ramladu igen 
now fell you again] Markus 1311.25 


In three cases the missing subject is a 3rd person referential den ‘it or dom 
‘they’: 


(39) a. ch: dé dér ska upp sa 
there there shall up so 
[cf.daér ska den upp 
there shallit up] Markus 232.17 
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b. ch: dar ska hdnga 
there shall hang 
[cf.daér ska dom hinga 
there shall they hang] Markus 2;3.9 
c. ch: sdser ut 
so looks out 
[cf.sé ser denut 
so looks it out 
‘Tt looks that way. ] Markus 236.20 


Seven sentences where Markus has dropped a subject and which could be classified 
as instances of subject pro are cases where the subject is right dislocated. 
Consider the two examples in (40) 


(40) a. ch: sdser ut dom tandborstarna 
so look out them toothbrushes 
“Those toothbrushes look like that? Markus 232.5 
b. ch: dar ska hdnga stjarnan 
there shall hang star-DEF 
‘There shall the star be’ Markus 2;3.9 


For the example in (40a), the natural way of expression would either be to raise 
the subject, yielding Sd ser tandborstarna ut, or to insert a resumptive pronoun, 
yielding Sd ser dom ut tandborstarna. For (40b), we could either raise the 
subject: Déir ska stjérnan hénga, insert a resumptive pronoun Daéir ska den hinga, 
stjérnan, or insert an expletive, in which case the DP subject would appear in 
the indefinite form: Déir ska det héinga en stjarna. 

According to the definition given above subject, pro occurs in the context 
XP + FV + @. In the majority of cases in the child material, in 27 examples out 
of 51, the initial XP is a short deictic adverb: nu ‘now, da ‘then’, hdr ‘here’, dar 
‘there, sedan ‘after that’, sd ‘so. In the remaining sentences we find 10 wh- 
words, 3 DP objects, 2 object pronouns, 8 negations (inte), and 1 full AdvP in 
sentence-initial position. 

The number of “genuine” pro in the child material is 51, while for the adult 
material it is 11. Calculated on the basis of all XP + FV sentences (1468 with an 
overt subject + 51 without a subject for the children and 2913 + 11 for the 
adults) the percentage of pro-drop is 3.25 in the language of the children and 
0.4 in the adult language. It is, I believe, a fair assumption that children “know”, 
already from the outset, that Swedish is a non-pro-drop language, and that the 
small amount of mistakes that we find is due mainly to performance errors. 
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7.5 Object shift 


Swedish is a language which does not allow scrambling. Apart from the raising 
of DPs to a sentence-initial position, only one reordering operation of DPs is 
possible, namely Object shift. Object shift in Swedish child language has been 
examined in Josefsson (1996). This section provides a short summary of the 
findings presented in this article. (Fore a more thorough discussion of the 
Object shift phenomenon in the Mainland Scandinavian languages, see Holm- 
berg (1986, 1991), Vikner (1990), and Josefsson (1992).) Let us first take a brief 
look at the phenomenon in the target language.” 

Object shift in Swedish refers to the possibility of raising a weak object 
pronoun to a position above the sentence adverbial. As (41) shows, this option 
is available only for weak, i.e. unstressed, pronouns. 


(41) a. Hon gillar inte honom/Bertil/HONOM. 
she likes not him /Bertil/HIM 
‘She doesn’t like him/Bertil/him there’ 
b. Hon gillar honom inte. 
c. *Hon gillar Bertil/HONOM inte. 


Another restriction is that Object shift is possible only in simple main clauses. 
The pronoun can, in other words, not skip an intervening verb — this is known 
as Holmberg’s generalization (Holmberg 1999). The shifting of the object is, 
furthermore, blocked by prepositions and verb particles. 


(42) a. *Hon har honom inte gillat. 

she hashim not liked 
[cf. Hon har inte gillat honom. 
‘She hasn’t liked him,’] 

b. *att hon honom inte gillar. 
that she him not likes 
[cf. att hon inte gillar honom 
‘that she doesn’t like him’ ] 

c. *Hon tinker honom inte pa. 
she thinkshim not about 
[cf. Hon tanker inte pa honom. 
‘She doesn’t think about him. ] 

d. *Hon slog honom inte till. 
she hit him not PARTICLE 
[cf. Hon slog inte till honom. 
‘She didn’t hit him. ] 
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Object shift seems to be more or less obligatory with weak object pronouns in 
Danish and Norwegian. In Swedish it is optional; weak pronouns may very well 
remain to the right of negations, even in examples like (41b). 

Josefsson (1996) is a report from an investigation of child language corpora 
as well as an elicitation test. The first part of the investigation is an examination 
of the Stockholm project corpus (Séderbergh 1973) and the corpus “The 
Weaker Language in Bilingual Children” (Schlyter 1993). Séderbergh’s corpus 
contains 40 recordings of five Swedish children between the ages of 1;8 and 3;6 
years. The study is based on recordings of four of the children; the Freja and 
Embla recordings corpora have been used in their entirely, the recordings of 
Tor have been used up to sample 36, and the recordings of Ask up to sample 19. 
Only five instances of Object shift were found. They are listed in (43). 


(43) a. ch: Honndr detinte—fast jaghar den dar. 


she reachesit not —thoughI haveit there Freja 334 
b. ch: Ta den inte. 

take it not Ask 232 
c. ch: Ta dom inte, bara DEN ocksé. 

take them not, onlyIT too Ask 2;4 


d. ch: Nej VILL detin/ Jag VILL det//n 
no WANTit not/I WANTit /n// 
jag vill inte. Lisa den dir mamma. 


I want not. Read that there mommy Ask 235 
e. ch: Vi vagar honom /int/ 
we dare him not Embla 335 


The subjects of the elicitation test were 15 children whose ages ranged between 
2;5 and 7;4. The children were asked to repeat a fairy tale, told one sentence at 
a time. The result was that only the oldest children were able to repeat all the 
instances of Object shift constructions correctly. The youngest child, Pia 2;5, 
was able to repeat only one of them without the adult having to repeat the 
sentence. The score for the second youngest, David 3;0, was 0. Only the two 
oldest subjects, Rosa 5 and Erika 7;8 were able to make correct repetitions 
without the adult repeating the sentence. The other children, who were between 
333 and 5;4 scored between 1 and 7. (For details, see Josefsson (1996).) Josefsson 
described six “strategies” used by children to avoid repeating the Object shift 
construction. The examples are taken from Josefsson (1996). (The adult sentence 
is the pattern sentence, which the child is asked to repeat.) 
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1. Restoration of the canonical NEG—oBy pattern. (Josefsson (1996) used the 
term ‘inversion. ) 


(44) ad: Serdu mej inte? 
see you me not 
ch: Ser du inte mej? Pia 2;5 


2. Deletion of the pronoun. The child leaves out the pronoun: 


(45) ad: Jag vagar det inte. 
I dare it not 
ch: Jag vagar inte. 
ad: Jag vagar det inte. 
ch: Jag vagar inte. Anna 532 


3. Deletion of the negation. The child leaves out the negation. 


(46) ad: Jag ser dej inte. 
I see you not 
ch: Jag ser dej. Josef 4;3 


4. Copying. The child repeats the negation. As a consequence the object 
pronoun is located both to the right and to the left of the negation. 


(47) ad: Hér du mej inte? 
hear you me not 
ch: Hor du inte mej in...te. Fanny 333 


5. “Wrong” pronoun. The child uses a different object pronoun: 


(48) ad: Jag pussar dej inte. Kan du_ séga det? 
I kiss younot. Can you say that? 
Jag pussar dej inte. 
I kiss you not. 
ch: (?Jag) pussar mej inte. 
(I?) kiss me not Pia 235 


6. “Breakdown”. The result is an uninterpretable sentence: 


(49) ad: Dom sag henne inte. 
they sawher not 
ch: Dé sdég dom honn... 
then saw they she 
Dé sdg hon inte honom henne. 
Then saw she not him her Robert 4;2 
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It seems clear that younger children prefer using the canonical position for the 
object, and that they avoid making use of the (presumably) derived shifted 
position. Josefsson noted that children who were able to repeat the intonation 
pattern associated with the object shift construction were able to repeat the 
Object shift word order pattern more accurately. No further comments were 
made, but the implication would be that intonation patterns are important for 
children acquiring syntactic patterns. 

The conclusion is that children seem to avoid the Object shift construction. 
Few examples were found in the investigated corpora, and children at early ages 
seem to avoid, or at least have trouble with, the Object shift construction. The 
elicitation test showed that the construction type preferred by the adult and 
used in the pattern sentence is avoided by young children. 


7.6 Early patterns of negation 


A striking result when investigating word order patterns in child language is 
that so few exceptions to the target grammar are found. For instance, children 
seem to “know” already from the onset that only finite verbs raise to the V2 
position and that non-finite verbs stay low. This result has been shown in many 
investigations cross-linguistically, and was confirmed in a study by Dooley 
Collberg and Hakansson (2002) on the development of negation and other 
sentence adverbials. Some non-target patterns are of course found, most of 
which have been discussed in this chapter. Dooley Collberg and Hakansson also 
mentioned one further interesting pattern in very early child language, namely 
the use of “anaphoric” negation. As mentioned above, the negation used in 
present-day spoken Swedish is inte ‘not’. The item corresponding to English no 
is nej. However, in early child language, nej is also used as a clausal negation. 
Consider (50) for some examples: 


(50) a. Nej Nina dita! 
no Nina eat 


‘Nina doesn’t want to eat. Karin 1311 
b. nej at den 

no eat it 

‘Don’t eat it!’ Markus 1;9 


Dooley Collberg & Hakansson applied a stage model in the development of 
negation, and assumed that the use of mej as an anaphoric negation is typical of 
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stage 1. The pattern was only found in the first recordings of the children, but 
not in the adult language. 


7.7 Summary and discussion 


I have discussed four areas where children’s language deviates from the target 
language: null heads (prepositions, complementizers, verbs), V3 sentences, 
subject pro and Object shift. I have shown that prepositions, complementizers, 
and main verbs can be dropped in certain contexts in the adult language. V3 
sentences are grammatical, but only if kanske (maybe) or focalizing bara (only) 
appears in the verb-second position. Although ungrammatical V3 sentences are 
scarce in both the adult and child material, they are more common in the child 
language than in the adult language. The same conclusion can be drawn for 
subject pro; few examples are found in the adult material. The child material 
contains more examples of this but the numbers are still not high. Object shift 
is not obligatory in Swedish. A corpus investigation revealed that the construc- 
tion is rare in spontaneous speech, and an elicitation test showed that children 
are rather unwilling to use it, even when they are a bit older. 

It seems that we can group the null head phenomena and the unwillingness 
to use the Object shift construction together. Both constructions are grammat- 
ical according to the adult standard, but only in specific contexts. Josefsson 
(1998, 1999, 2002) argued that UG contains an Avoid Phonological features 
Principle, according to which the unmarked choice in UG would be not to spell 
out elements that can be properly licensed and identified. To use a null head 
instead of an overt one would thus be an economical option, in particular in 
view of the fact that null heads, or what could be analyzed as null heads, are OK 
in the adult grammar, albeit in only specific kinds of contexts. The tendency to 
avoid the Object shift construction could also be viewed in terms of economy, 
raising of an element being a violation of the Procrastinate Principle. And, as 
pointed out above, leaving a weak object pronoun behind in its base position is 
grammatical also in the adult language. What the child has to learn is thus the 
specific contexts in which overt heads are obligatory, and in which a weak 
object pronoun should be raised to the “Object shift position”. 

Generally speaking, V3 constructions and the use of null (non-initial) 
subjects are ungrammatical in Swedish. Very few cases are found both in the 
adult language and in the language of the children, and it seems highly improb- 
able to assume that the cases nevertheless found could act as triggers for the 
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child to give the pro-drop-parameter and the V2 parameter a positive value (the 
term parameter is used here in a loose, non-technical sense). In my view the few 
cases found are best thought of as performance errors. 


Notes 


1. Fora discussion of exclamative infinitives, see e.g. Aikmaijan (1984) and Grohmann (1998). 
2. The drastic drop from 50 to 0% in Figure 1 is an artifact due to the fact that Embla uses 
very few prepositions in these recordings. 

3. For information about the Sara corpus, see Santelmann (1995). 

4. Inthe case of omission of main verbs in front of verb particles, a metric account of omission 
could be considered. Verb particles are stressed, and the main verb is consequently destressed. 
5. Fora discussion of focalizing bara and similar constructions, see Egerland (1998). 

6. Included in Table 2 is one example of focalizing faktiskt ‘in fact’, uttered by the child 
Harry (Harry 2;7.4). 

7. The subject may be dropped in another context, which will not be explored here: 

(i) I lérdags hade Kalle képt en ny bil och i maéndags salt den. 


in Saturday had Kalle bought a new car and in Monday sold it 

‘Last Saturday Kalle had bought a new car, and the next Monday he sold it’ 
It is not clear what licenses the subject drop in the second conjunct of (i), since the drop 
takes place from a non-initial position, the PP i mdndags occupying SpecCP. However, in 
cases like those in (i), the finite verb must be dropped as well; a sentence like the one in (ii) 
is thus ungrammatical: 
(ii) *I lérdags hade Kalle képt en ny bil och i mandags hade salt den. 

in Saturday had Kalle bought a new car and in Monday had sold it. 
8. Fora more detailed investigation of pro-drop in Swedish child language, see Platzack & 
Josefsson (2000). 
9. There are two landing sites available for weak pronouns. In short Object shift, the 
pronoun lands in a position between the subject and a sentence adverbial, while in Long 
Object shift it lands in a position between the finite verb and a non-initial DP subject. 
Short Object shift: 


(i) Sedan métte hans morfar honom vid stationen. 
then met his grandfather him at station-the 
‘After that his grandfather met him at the station’ 


Long Object shift: 
(ii) Sedan métte honom hans morfar vid stationen. 


Long Object shift is more restricted. In this section we shall consider only Short Object shift. 
For more discussion about Long Object shift, see Josefsson (1992). 
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Appendix 


The appendix shows an overview of the ”excluded” sentences from the investigation of the 
material discussed at the beginning of Section 3: the Sara corpus (Santelmann 1995) and the 
Harry and Markus corpora (Richtoff (2000) and Plunkett and Strémqvist (1992). The Sara 
corpus (Santelmann 1995) is a transcript of 30 minutes of monthly audio-visual recordings, 
recorded from the age of 1;11 to the age of 2;11. The Markus and Harry corpora (Richthoff 
(2000), Plunkett and Strémqvist (1992)) are also based (almost) exclusively on audio-visual 
recordings. From the Markus corpus 23 recordings from the age of 1;3.19 to 2;6.20 are used. 
The recordings are between 30 and 60 minutes. From the Harry corpus 22 recordings 
between the ages 1;6.20 and 3;1.21 are used. The length of the recordings varies between 
appr. 17 and 50 minutes. For details, see Santelmann (1995), Richthoff (2000), Plunkett and 
Strémqvist (1992). As adult speech I have classified all utterances dropped by parents, 
grandparents and older siblings in the transcripts. The adult material in the three corpora 
includes 14 083 utterances in total, the child material 5644 utterances in total. Column 12 
thus shows the number of excluded utterances out of all utterances, while column 13 shows 
the total number of utterances in each recording. 


Table 1. Harry child 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 + Excl. Total 
utter. utter. 


230.16 0 19 
231.10 0 37 
232.0 1 1 24 
232.18 6 6 53 
233.09 2 1 3 63 
234.23 5 1 1 7 175 
235.17 8 1 3? 12 105 
236.10 8 1 1 10 111 
237.04 5 2 abe i? 10 168 
237.23 3¢ 3 107 
238.27 0 95 
239.26 2 1 4 7 132 
2310.18 2 if 3 214 
2311.29 5 5 145 
330.26 2 1 1 4 135 
331.21 5 1 8s 14 188 
Total: 48 6 6 20 2 1 1 1. 85 1771 


* The verb form is va, which could be interpreted as past tense var (was) or infinitive vara (be). 
> The sequence is faktiskt denne std dar (in-fact this stand there) 

© The example could alternatively be interpreted as an XP—SU-FV string. 

4 The sequence is Han facki sover (he in-fact sleeps), which is marginal in the target language. 
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° One example is a possible V3 sentence. 
‘ The sentence is in fact a V4 sentence. 
8 Possibly a context for a subordinate clause. 


0 = Unanalyzable verbal utterance. 

1. kanske ‘maybe’— SU 

2. SU—kanske or XP—kanske-SU 

3. V3: XP-SU-FV 

4, V3: XP-SU-IV 

5. subject-pro: XP-FV—© or XP-FV—complement._SU 

6. focalizing bara: etc: Hon bara sjunger (she just sings) 

7. V3: SU-XP-FV 

8. XP (non-subject)-IV 

9. FV-IV — SU 

10. IV-SU-(OBJ) 

11. XP-IV-SU 

Excl. utterances: ”Deviant” utterances excluded according to the discussion in the beginning 
of Section 5.3. 

Total utterance: The total number of verbal main clause utterances in the recordings. 
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Table 2. Harry adult 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 Excl. Total 
utter _utter. 


1;6.20 3 4 287 
1;7.9 1 1 177 
1;8.26 2 1 3 168 
1;9.15 1 1 222 
110.18 4 2 2 8 300 
1311.18 5 2 1 8 258 
230.16 5 yu? 2 9 385 
231.10 4 4 477 
232.0 4 1 5 383 
232.18 2 2 341 
233.09 1 1 398 
234.23 1 1 2 472 
235.17 1 1¢ 2 310 
2;6.10 3 2 1 6 451 
237.04 6 5 3 2 16 530 
237.23 1 1 173 
238.27 1 1 377 
239.26 1 1 2 f° 4 6 172 
2310.18 3 3 386 
2311.29 4 1 5 299 
330.26 1 2 3 290 
331.21 2 1 4 7 375 
Total: 45 13 23 2 1 6 8 98 7231 


* Possibly an interrupted sentence. 
> Probably a subordinate clause. 
© Echo question. 


0 = Unanalyzable verbal utterance. 

1. kanske ‘maybe’— SU 

2. SU—kanske or XP-kanske-SU 

3. V3: XP—SU-FV 

4, V3: XP-SU-IV 

5. subject-pro:XP-FV—@ or XP-FV—complement.-SU 
6. focalizing bara: etc: Hon bara sjunger (she just sings) 
7. V3: SU-XP-FV 

8. XP (non-subject)-IV 

9. FV-IV — SU 

10. IV-SU-(OBJ) 

11. XP-IV-SU 
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Excl. utterances: ”Deviant” utterances excluded according to the discussion in the beginning 
of Section 5.3. 
Total utterance: The total number of verbal main clause utterances in the recordings. 


Sara child 


Table 3. Sara child 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 Excl. Total 
utter. utter. 


111 6 1 an 10 112 
230 5 1 1 7 100 
231 9 1 1 11 124 
2;2 6 vol 2b 3 13 89 
233 6 1 5 12 100 
234 9¢ 2 2 13 150 
235 8 1 6 1 16 137 
236 9 9 131 
2;7 11 14 2 14 163 
2;8 1 1 2 141 
2;9 6 1 2 9 126 
2310 9 1 2 12 197 
2311 14 1 1 1 17 315 
Total: 99 4 4 105 7 6 1 9 145 1885 


* Possibly a subordinate clause. 

> The string order is inte kan det (not can it). 

© The string is harbor doktorn bor? (uncle doctor lives?) “Where does the doctor live?” 
4 Possibly constituent negation. 


0 = Unanalyzable verbal utterance. 

1. kanske ‘maybe’— SU 

2. SU-kanske or XP—kanske-SU 

3. V3: XP—SU-FV 

4, V3: XP-SU-IV 

5. subject-pro: XP-FV—© or XP-FV—complement.SU 
6. focalizing bara: etc: Hon bara sjunger (she just sings) 
7. V3: SU-XP-FV 

8. XP (non-subject)-IV 

9. FV-IV — SU 

10. IV-SU-(OBJ) 

11. XP-IV-SU 

Excl. utterances: Deviant” utterances excluded according to the discussion in the beginning 
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of Section 5.3. 


Total utterance: The total number of verbal main clause utterances in the recordings. 


Table 4. Sara adult 


0 1 2 3 Excl. Total 

utter. utter. 

111 1 2 225 
230 0 256 
231 1 1 210 
232 ATF dt Ae 8 281 
233 7 8 219 
234 1 1 206 
235 2 1> 3 330 
236 3 3 150 
237 1 1° 4 270 
238 3 3 155 
2;9 1 1 210 
2310 3 1 2 6 236 
2311 4 1 5 279 
Tota: 31 2 4 «3 3 2 45 3027 


* Possibly a subordinate clause. 
> Possibly a subordinate clause. 
© Possibly a subordinate clause. 


0 = Unanalyzable verbal utterance. 

1. kanske ‘maybe’— SU 

2. SU—kanske or XP-kanske-SU 

3. V3: XP—SU-FV 

4. V3: XP-SU-IV 

5. subject-pro: XP-FV—@ or XP-FV—complement.-SU 

6. focalizing bara: etc: Hon bara sjunger (she just sings) 

7. V3: SU-XP-FV 

8. XP (non-subject)-IV 

9. FV-IV — SU 

10. IV-SU-(OBJ) 

11. XP-IV-SU 

Excl. utterances: Deviant” utterances excluded according to the discussion in the beginning 
of Section 5.3. 

Total utterance: The total number of verbal main clause utterances in the recordings. 
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Markus child 


Table 5. Markus child 


0 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 Excl. Total 

utter. utter. 

1;10.14 0 55 
1510.25 0 47 
1511.0 10 10 83 
1311.12 1 1 2 79 
1311.25 1 1" 1 3 70 
230.9 5 1> 2 14 22 152 
230.16 4 1° 5 122 
230.25 1 1 2 151 
232.5 8 24 2 2 1 15 160 
232.10 4 1 2 7 168 
232.17 2 1° 1 4 100 
233.9 2 5 7 118 
233.28 4 1 2 7 195 
234.9 4 1 5 108 
234.18 3 1 1 5 179 
236.20 2 4 6 201 
Total: 51 4 3 21 15 5 1 100 =: 1988 


* Possibly a subordinate clause. 
> Possibly a subordinate clause. 
© Probably a free topic. 
4 Imitation 
© Imiation 
f Not imitation! Markus uses kanske (maybe) in this recording: 
child: (de kanske) [<] kort upp klubborna 
they maybe [<] put up clubs.pEF 


Note the absence of a tensed verb. The construction is grammatical in the target grammar. 


0 = Unanalyzable verbal utterance. 

1. kanske ‘maybe’— SU 

2. SU—kanske or XP-kanske-SU 

3. V3: XP—SU-FV 

4. V3: XP-SU-IV 

5. subject-pro: XP-FV—@ or XP-FV—complement.SU 
6. focalizing bara: etc: Hon bara sjunger (she just sings) 
7. V3: SU-XP-FV 

8. XP (non-subject)-IV 

9. FV-IV — SU 

10. IV-SU-(OBJ) 
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11. XP-IV-SU 


Excl. utterances: ”Deviant” utterances excluded according to the discussion in the beginning 


of Section 5.3. 


Total utterance: The total number of verbal main clause utterances in the recordings. 


Markus adult 


Table 6. Markus adult 


0 1 2 3 4 Excl. Total 

utter. utter. 

1;3.19 2 172 
1;4.27 3 1 4 141 
1;6.10 1 1 97 
1;7.25 1 1 68 
1;8.5 1 1 248 
1;9.3 1 1 172 
1;9.7 0 107 
1;10.14 1 1 140 
1;10.25 1 2° 3 128 
1511.0 2 1 3 152 
1511.12 1 1 182 
1;11.25 1 3 yb 5 191 
230.9 0 152 
230.16 2 1° 3 237 
230.25 1 1 233 
232.5 2 2 216 
232.10 1 2 208 
232.17 1 2 3 139 
233.9 0 182 
233.28 1 2 3 209 
234.9 1 2 116 
2;4.18 3 ghey 7 158 
236.20 2 2 177 
Total: 19 7 19 1 48 3825 


* Subjectless clause. 
> Possibly a subordinate clause. 
© Subjectless clause. 
4 Possibly a subordinate clause. 
© Possibly a subordinate clause. 


0 = Unanalyzable verbal utterance. 
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. kanske ‘maybe’— SU 

. SU-kanske or XP-kanske-SU 

V3: XP-SU-FV 

. V3: XP-SU-IV 

. subject-pro: XP-FV-© or XP-FV—complement.-SU 

. focalizing bara: etc: Hon bara sjunger (she just sings) 

. V3: SU-XP-FV 

. XP (non-subject)-IV 

. FV-IV — SU 

10. IV-SU-(OBJ) 

11. XP-IV-SU 

Excl. utterances: ”Deviant” utterances excluded according to the discussion in the beginning 
of Section 5.3. 

Total utterance: The total number of verbal main clause utterances in the recordings. 


CONAN ARWHN HE 
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CHAPTER 8 


Nominal phrases’ 


Ute Bohnacker 


8.1 Introduction 


Research into child language syntax and morphology has frequently concentrat- 
ed on the verbal and clausal domains, but with recent developments in syntactic 
theory regarding case and DP (determiner phrase) structure, children’s nomi- 
nals are increasingly being studied too. Whilst there is agreement that cross- 
linguistically nouns belong to the first lexical items produced and that nouns 
typically make up a large majority of a child’s early lexicon (cf. e.g. Au, Dapetto 
& Song 1994; Bloom 2000; Gentner 1982), the underlying structure of child- 
ren’s nominals and the knowledge children have of nominal features remain 
less clear. For a variety of languages, nontargetlike nominals have been noted in 
early child productions, in particular, nonadultlike use of proper nouns instead 
of pronouns, as shown in (1), and missing determiners and missing nominal 
inflections as illustrated in (2)-(3). Occasionally, these facts have also been 
pointed out for the early acquisition of Swedish (e.g. Bolin & Bolin 1916, 1920; 
Lange 1974, 1975; Lange & Larsson 1977; Larsson 1975, 1977; Svartholm 1978). 

Analyses of child language have frequently suggested that the production of 
such nontargetlike nominals indicates that young children’s mental representation 
of nominal phrase structure is nonadultlike, i.e. that their syntactic knowledge 
is deficient (e.g. Clahsen, EisenbeifS & Penke 1996; Clahsen, EisenbeifS & 
Vainikka 1994; Hoekstra & Hyams 1998a, 1998b; Hoekstra, Hyams & Becker 1997; 
Hyams 1996; Lange & Larsson 1973b; Radford 1990a, 1990b; Svartholm 1978). 


(1) Embla’s structure of bricks that she had built has just collapsed. 
ch. Emblabygga = ny. bygga ny. 
Embla build-1nrF new build-1nF new 
‘I want to/I’m going to/T'll build a new one? Embla 1;9 
(Likely target: jag ska bygga (en) ny) 
I will build (a) new 
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(2) ch. dar dr dorr. 
there is door 
“There’s a door. Embla 1;9 
(Likely target: dar dr en dérr) 
there is a door 


(3) ch. glémt mosse. 
forgotten cap 
‘(I/we)’ ve forgotten the cap, 
(Likely target: glémt — méssa-n) 
forgotten cap-DEF 
ad. har vi glémt — méssa-n? 
have we forgotten cap-DEF 
“Have we forgotten the cap?’ Embla 1;10 


However, the view that the form of children’s early nominals indicates deficien- 
cies in syntax is by no means accepted by every acquisitionist: The underlying 
syntactic structural knowledge may be quite targetlike, but phonological 
constraints on production may make children’s output look deficient. This may 
be due to simpler metric templates (e.g. Demuth 1992, 1994, 1995; Fikkert 
1994; Gerken 1994, 1996; Gerken & MacIntosh 1993; Peters & Strémqvist 1996; 
Santelmann 1998; Schlyter 1995; Wijnen, Krikhaar & den Os 1994), or to a 
simplified syllable structure and phonetic reduction processes. Alternatively — 
or additionally — learner nominals might be syntactically well formed but not 
targetlike in the context they occur in because of a deficit in pragmatic knowl- 
edge and discourse structure conventions (cf. e.g. Bohnacker 1997; Fromkin 
2000: 353-354; Nelfelt 1987). Moreover, the extent to which nominals in early 
child language are nonadultlike may have been exaggerated; recent research has 
found surprisingly low ‘error’ rates in children’s developmental paths cross- 
linguistically and much evidence for extremely early language-specific targetlike 
marking of grammatical features such as gender, number and definiteness, 
including for Swedish (e.g. Andersson 1992; Anderson & Strémqvist 1990; 
Bohnacker 1994, 1997; Plunkett & Strémqvist 1990). 

This chapter investigates nominals in the early monolingual acquisition of 
Swedish. The major morphological properties of nominals in the adult gram- 
mar are described with regard to gender, number, definiteness, and nominal- 
internal agreement between determiner, adjective and noun (Section 8.2). I 
summarise the empirical findings in the existing literature on the acquisition of 
nominals for Swedish children between 1;8 and 3;0, with special attention to the 
study of one child Embla (1;8—2;1) by Bohnacker (1997). I also report detailed 
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new results from another child, Markus, who was recorded from such an early 
age (1;3) that his development of nominals can be investigated long before he 
began to produce word combinations (Section 8.3). Empirical findings regard- 
ing proper nouns and pronouns are reported in 8.3.1, those regarding number 
in 8.3.2, gender in 8.3.3, and definiteness in 8.3.4. Determiner omissions are 
investigated in a section of their own (8.3.5), followed by concluding remarks 
in Section 8.4. Theories of acquisition are discussed in connection with these 
data from Embla and Markus, as are explanations for why certain child nomin- 
als are targetlike and others are not. I thus hope to add to the debate on which 
conclusions to draw from empirical findings about children’s knowledge of 
grammar and language use, about their underlying structure of nominal 
phrases, and about their acquisitional paths towards the language-specific 
encoding of grammatical features. 


8.2 The morphology of nominals in adult Swedish 


In Swedish, the following grammatical features of nominal phrases can have 
overt morphological reflexes: number, gender, definiteness, possessive and — 
but only on a few personal pronouns — case, which will be disregarded here. 


8.2.1. Number and gender 


Virtually all elements in the nominal phrase agree in gender and number. The 
lexical head of the nominal phrase, typically a noun, combines with suffixes that 
mark gender/number and definiteness (see below). Moreover, the noun can be 
preeded by a universal quantifier, a demonstrative, a possessive, other quantif- 
iers and adjectives (in that order), all of which agree with the noun in gender 
and number. (The head noun may also be followed by prepositional and clausal 
attributes, which will not be discussed here). For a detailed description of 
Swedish nominal phrases, see Teleman, Hellberg and Andersson (1999a: 13-476, 
1999b: 9-193). There is a two-way number distinction: singular (sc) and plural 
(pL), singular number being visible on determiners and adjectives, but not 
generally on the noun itself. Plural is expressed via a plural suffix on the noun 
as well as through plural forms of determiners and adjectives, as illustrated in 
(4). There are several plural allomorphs (-0o7, -ar, -er/-r, -n, zero, -s), which are 
to a large extent predictable from the shape of the noun and its gender. 
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(4) a. dpple 
apple.sc 
‘apple’ (citation form; substance/mass reading) 
b. ett apple 


a.sG apple.sG 
‘an apple/one apple’ (count noun reading) 
c. dpple-t 
apple.sG-DEEF.sG 
‘the apple’ 
d. dpple-n 
apple-PL 
‘apples’ 
e. (ndg-ra) gul-a dpple-n 
some-PL yellow-pt apple-PL 
‘(some) yellow apples’ 
f. dpple-n-a 
apple-PL-DEF.PL 
‘the apples’ 
g. all-a dess-a_ gul-a apple-n i lida-n 
all-pL DEM-PL yellow-p apple-PL in box-DEF.sG 
‘all those yellow apples in the box’ 


With respect to gender, Swedish has a two-way grammatical gender system, 
neuter (NEUT) and nonneuter or common (com). Gender is an inherent, 
arbitrary property of every noun, but is not overtly expressed unless the noun 
combines with determiners or adjectives, which agree with the noun as shown 
in bold in examples (5-7) for indefinite articles and adjectives, in (8-9) for 
quantifiers, and in (10) for possessives. 


(5) ett gul-t apple 
a.SG.NEUT yellow-sG.NEUT apple.sG.NEUT 
‘a yellow apple’ 
(6) en gul-O hast 
a.SG.coM yellow.sG.com horse.sG.coM 
‘a yellow horse’ 
(7) gul-a dpple-n och gul-a hdst-ar 


yellow-p1 apple-pL.NEUT and yellow-p1 horse-PL.coM 
‘yellow apples and yellow horses’ 
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(8) ing-et apple och ing-en hdst 
NO-SG.NEUT apple.sG.NEUT and no-sG.com horse.sG.coM 
‘no apple and no horse’ 
(9) nd(go)-t apple, na(go)-n hast, 
some-sG.NEUT apple.NEUT some-sG.coM horse.com 
na(g)-ra ko-r 
some-PL COW-PL 
‘some/any/an apple, some/any/a horse, some/any cows’ 


(10) mi-tt apple 
my-SG.NEUT apple.sG.NEUT 
och mi-n gul-a hdst 
and my-sG.com yellow-sc.com horse.com 
‘my apple and my yellow horse’ 


Although both neuter and common gender are productive with regard to loan 
words and newly coined nouns in Swedish, the majority of nouns are common, 
both as regards types and tokens. Common gender nouns make up 70%-80% 
of all nouns, neuter ones 20%-30%, and this holds true for different types of 
formal and informal, written and spoken discourse, including child-directed 
speech. For instance, Allén (1971: 1079), for a large corpus of newspaper text, 
reports 72% noun tokens and 74% types to be of common gender and the rest 
to be neuter. Andersson (1992: 44), investigating his own and other experimen- 
ters’ interactions with L2 children, found 75% common gender and 25% neuter 
nouns in the adults’ productions. 

The assignment of grammatical gender to nouns is not predictable (cf. e.g. 
Andersson 1992; Kallstrém 1993; Teleman 1965; Teleman, Hellberg & 
Andersson 1999a:59-62). There are some semantic regularities, such as the 
tendency for animates to be common. Also some morphological regularities 
exist, for instance, nouns with a particular derivational suffix usually are of the 
same gender, e.g. neuter for -eri “-ing, or common for -(h)et ‘-ness/-(ab)ility”. 
Such nouns however tend to be rare in the input to young children. Many 
Swedish nouns are monosyllabic, and their gender assignment is not predict- 
able. For polysyllabic nouns some phonological regularities exist for historic 
reasons, like the tendency for words in -a and -e to be of common gender,’ but 
exceptions are frequent (e.g. apple in (4) is neuter). In sum, acquirers of 
Swedish need to establish grammatical gender as a category and since gender 
assignment to individual nouns is largely arbitrary, it needs to be learnt more or 
less on a word-for-word basis.’ It is likely though that learners are sensitive to 
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an input frequency effect, namely common gender being about three times as 
frequent as neuter. 


8.2.2 Definiteness and indefiniteness 


Definiteness is crucially entwined with number and gender in Swedish. Com- 
mon nouns with a definite reading are always marked overtly for definiteness, 
either by a suffixed article (-(e)n, -(e)t, -na), a prenominal free determiner 
(article, quantifier, demonstrative, possessive), or both, as shown in (11) and 
(12). The form of these definite markers varies for number and gender. Suffix- 
ation is the default for marking definiteness. In addition, a prenominal definite 
determiner is used when the nominal contains a weakly declined adjective (gula 
‘yellow’) as in (12a), or when it is explicitly deictic due to a demonstrative (e.g. 
det hdr ‘this’) or contrastive stress (e.g. defsrosseq HIS’) as in (12b—d). Such 
double marking is called double determination or double definiteness. 


(11) dpple-t 
apple.sG.NEUT-DEF.SG.NEUT 
‘the apple’ 
(12) a. det gul-a apple-t 
the.sG.NEUT yellow-wEak apple-DEF.SG.NEUT 
‘the yellow apple’ 
b. det har dpple-t 
the.sG.NEUT here apple-DEF.SG.NEUT 
‘this apple’ 
c. detta apple(-t) 
this.sc.NEUT apple(-DEF.sG.NEUT) 
‘this apple’ 
(Double determination varies according to dialect/register.) 
d. DET dpple-t 
the.SG.NEUT , essed APPle-DEF.SG.NEUT 
‘THIS apple’ 


It is less well known that double determination in nominals with adjectives is 
not always obligatory. The prenominal free determiner is often left out if there 
is a relational adjective (e.g. 1 @ véinstra hérn-et in left corner-the ‘in the left 
corner’; dt © andra hall-et to other direction-the ‘in the other direction’), if 
there is an ordinal (e.g. © forsta del-en first part-the ‘the first part’) or a superla- 
tive adjective (e.g. ta © stérsta paket-et take biggest parcel-the ‘take the biggest 
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parcel’), cf. Teleman et al. (1999b: 19-20). The prenominal article is also 
frequently optionally left out in nominals with other kinds of adjectives when 
it is unambiguous which item is referred to in the context at hand (cf. e.g. 
Bohnacker 1997; Delsing 1993:116-120). This situation commonly arises in 
informal spoken discourse, such as play sessions with children (13). Often, such 
singly definite nominals have certain proper-noun-like properties. True proper 
nouns, such as Embla or Herr Nilsson “Mr Nilsson, and relational nouns such 
as mamma ‘Mum or mormor ‘Granma’ that encode unique definite animate 
referents, are not overtly marked for definiteness, cf. (14). 


(13) Titta! Var dr (den) gula _ hdst-en? 

look where is (the) yellow horse-DEF 

‘Look! Where’s the yellow horse?’ (cf. “Where’s Yellow Horse?’) 
(14) Titta! Var dr (*den) mormor(*-n)? 

look where is (*the) granma(*-DEF) 

‘Look! Where’s granma?’ 


Indefiniteness is not always encoded morphologically in Swedish. For the 
singular, indefinite articles exist, and as we have seen in (5-7), these are 
prenominal free morphemes marked for gender (en a.com, ett a.NEUT). Such 
overt indefinite determiners are obligatory with nouns whenever the noun is 
used with a count noun sense, i.e. when it denotes an individuated entity: 


(15) detligger *(ett) dpplei kyl-en. 
it lies *(a/an) apple in fridge-pEF 
“There’s an apple in the fridge. 


Singular count nouns such as ett dpple ‘an apple’ may also be used without 
determiner but then lose their count-noun status (16). In this case, apple has a 
non-count, non-individuated reading and is regarded as a substance (cf. lite/ 
mycket apple ‘some/a lot of apple’), similarly to genuine non-count nouns, i.e. 
substances (e.g. vatten ‘water’) and abstract concepts (e.g. kéirlek ‘love’) which 
frequently occur without determiner, as do indefinite plurals (e.g. héstar ‘horses’). 


(16) nu tar vi apple. 
now take we apple 
‘Now we'll take (some) apple: 


Swedish also allows the use of bare singular count nouns with a special interpre- 
tation, namely the most general, undelimited, non-count reading of that noun 
(cf. also Bloom 2000: 88-120; 197-201, Soja 1992, 1994). Such bare singulars 
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often get lexicalised in idiomatic phrases but are also productive in new 
contexts (e.g. Bohnacker 1997:53-54; Delsing 1993:57-64; Svartholm 
1978:65—76; Teleman et al. 1999a: 18-20; Teleman et al. 1999b:56-58, 138, 
175-182). (17) gives examples from Markus’ caretakers (recording 2;0.25). 


(17) a. dee svartad kéra © bil. 
it is hard to drive car 
‘It’s hard to drive a car. 

b. sa har han © blixtlas hér pda jacka-n. 
sohashe zip here on jacket-DEEF 
‘And he’s got a zip here on the jacket’ 

c. ad sen sa har han @ jacka pd sej. 
andthensohashe _ jacket on self 
‘And then he’s got a jacket on? 

d. nér Markus blir stor sa far Markus ocksé © skagg. 
when Markus gets big so gets Markus also _ beard 
‘When Markus gets big, he'll also get/grow a beard? 

e. ettstimjdrn[...]) va gér manme © stimjarn dd? 
a_ chisel what does one with chisel then 
‘A chisel. So what d@’you do with a chisel?’ 


In these cases, the type properties of the noun take precedence over the individual 
properties. The frequent occurrence of bare, indefinite count nouns in Swedish 
has not been fully investigated (Teleman et al. 1999b: 180) nor discussed in the 
acquisition literature, but may have implications for the acquisition of Swedish 
nominals and of the indefinite article in particular (cf. 8.3.5). 


8.3. Findings from child Swedish 


8.3.1 Proper nouns versus personal pronouns 


Nominal style, i.e. the use of proper nouns with first or second person refer- 
ence, has been documented in children’s productions for several languages. 
Swedish examples are given in (18) and (19). Here, second person reference 
should be expressed with a second person pronoun and not with a proper noun 
(subject in (18a), possessive adjective in (18b), and self-reference with a first 
person pronoun in (19)). These nontarget uses need to be distinguished from 
the regular use of proper nouns to denote arguments with third-party reference 
(e.g. Arne to Maria: Pelle dir i kéket. ‘Pelle is in the kitchen.) and vocatives (e.g. 
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Maria, kom nu! “Maria, come on’). 


(18) Context: Arne; talking to Maria, 
a. Arne: vad ska Maria, géra med halsbandet? 
what shall Maria do with necklace-DEF 
(target: du ‘yow) 
‘What’re you going to do with the necklace?’ 
b. Arne: Pelle leker med Marias, halsband! 
Pelle plays with Maria’s necklace 
(target: ditt ‘your’) 
‘Pelle is playing with your necklace!’ 
(19) a. Arne: ska Arne, hdllai halsbandet? 
shall Arne hold in necklace-DEF 
(target: jag ‘T) 
‘Shall I hold the necklace?’ 
b. Arne; det dr Arnes, halsband. 
it is Arne’s necklace 
(target: mitt ‘my’) 
‘That’s my necklace, 


Since nominal style is not used in conversation between adults, it has been 
argued that its occurrence in child language indicates deficient knowledge of the 
referential properties of lexical nominal phrases versus pronouns, in particular 
of the feature Person, as well as binding properties and case. Radford 
(1990a: 240) has claimed that children rely on nominal style before they use 
personal pronouns productively, but this view has been called into question by 
findings from e.g. child Swedish (Bohnacker 1997: 71-74). The extent to which 
children employ nominal style varies greatly between individuals (e.g. Bloom 
1970: 132; Bloom, Lightbown & Hood 1975: 18-22). Children who use nominal 
style do not make the reverse error of using pronouns where names are re- 
quired, such as using I, me or you to refer to a third party (Chiat 1978, 1981, 
1986, for English). And it may be the case that nominal style is an input- 
induced feature of child speech (cf. e.g. Bohnacker 1994, 1997; Durkin, Rutter 
and Tucker 1982; Wills 1977). For instance, the caretakers of the Swedish child 
Embla use substantial numbers of nominal-style proper nouns (32%, record- 
ings 1;8—1;10), as shown in the table below (from Bohnacker 1997:73). Embla’s 
data are longitudinal naturalistic recordings from the Stockholm-based Swedish 
Child Language Syntax Project (e.g. Lange & Larsson 1973a,b; Séderbergh 1973). 

Embla’s mother refers to herself more often as mamma ‘mun than as jag 
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Table 1. Embla’s proper nouns and those of her caretakers. 


1;8 1;9a 1;9b 1;10a ~=—-1;10b Total Embla Total 

Propernouns N=0 N=31 N=3 N=0 N=25 N=59 caretakers 
N=56 

N % N % N %N % N % N % N % 
Nominal style 0 3 9.7 0 0 6 240 9 15.3 18 32.1 
Unclear 0 15 48.4 0 0 1 40 16 27.1 0 
Vocative 0 8 25.8 3 1000 0 11 18.6 11 19.6 
Third party 0 5 16.1 0 0 18 72.0 23 39.0 27 48.2 


‘T, to her own possessions as mammas ‘mummy’s’ instead of min/mitt/mina 
‘my, and frequently addresses Embla with Embla and not with du ‘you, just 
like in (18) above. It is not surprising then that in the same transcripts (5 
samples, age 1;8—1;10), Embla employs the same kind of nominal style as in her 
input, with an average of 15% nominal-style proper nouns (or 42% if 27% 
unclears, i.e. potential nominal-style instances, are added). Bohnacker (1997) 
showed that Embla at the same time produces pronouns in different persons and 
numbers. Yet since recordings only started when Embla produced word combina- 
tions (1;8), we don’t know about her earliest use of proper nouns vs. pronouns. 

Since the Embla corpus is insufficient for my purposes, I investigate 
nominal style for another, younger child, Markus. These data are part of the 
longitudinal naturalistic corpus of the Gothenburg Child Language Project set 
up by Sven Strémgvist, and are accessible through CHILDES (cf. Plunkett & 
Strémqvist 1992). I hand-searched Markus’ earliest 15 samples (1;3.19-2;0.25) 
for proper nouns and classified them as I did for Embla according to function: 
nominal style, vocative, third party reference and unclear, for Markus and the 
adults interacting with him (mother, father, grandparents).° Proper-noun-like 
relational mamma, pappa etc. were counted as proper nouns. Moreover, I 
searched for pronouns and proper nouns that encode first person (speaker) self 
reference and second person singular (addressee) reference. 

Markus’ utterances in the earliest samples (1;3.19-1;7;25) are basically all 
one-word, there are no personal pronouns and hardly any proper nouns.* 
Unlike the adults, Markus makes little overt reference to himself or his dialogue 
partner(s); rather, he talks about third-person objects such as toys, which are 
referred to by lexical noun or deictic pronominal den (‘this’). Markus produces 
proper nouns regularly from age 1;8.5 (Table 2; Appendix: Table I). Personal 
pronouns appear later than proper nouns, first person jag ‘T regularly from 
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1;10.14, second person du ‘yow somewhat later from 1;11.0 (Table 4; Appendix 
Table II), an order that seems to correspond to findings from other child languages 
(e.g. Brown 1973; Chiat 1978; Huxley 1970; cf. also Girouard, Ricard & Decarie 
1997; Oshima-Takane 1988, 1999; Oshima-Takane, Goodz & Derevensky 1996). 
Across the observation period 1;3—2;0, 47% of Markus’ proper nouns 
(55/117) are nominal style, the remaining proper nouns mostly third-party 
reference (39%, 46/117), plus some vocatives (4%, 5/117) and unclears (9%, 
11/117). However, his caretakers also have a high frequency of proper nouns 
with first and second person reference, 39% (236/609). This is exemplified by 
the transcript extract in (20), where nominal-style proper nouns are marked in 
bold and pronominal referents are underlined. So although Markus’ proper noun 
use deviates a lot from regular Swedish, it deviates little from the input he receives 
(the major difference is the rare use of vocatives by Markus (4%) as compared 
to the adults’ (30%), who often try to attract his attention by vocative Markus’). 


(20) Father (F) and Markus (M) 2;0.25 are smelling bottles in the bathroom. 
M: den den den lukta _ gott. 
it it it  smell(s) nice) 
F: ja tycker inte den luktar nanting. 
I think not it smells anything 
‘T don’t think it smells anything? 
M: Markus Markus luktade Mar lukta den. 
Markus Markus smelled Mar(kus) smell it 
(target: jag... jag‘I... 1). 
[ose] 
F: titta hdr nu far du denhdr flaskan av _ pappa. 
look here now get you this here bottle-pEF from daddy 
(target: mej ‘me’) 
F: den fdr du av pappaséa stinger vi_ hdr. 
this get you from daddy so close we here 
(target: mej ‘me’) 
F: du far ha denflaskan Gd a 
you may have this bottle-pEF and and 
6ppnad  stingaomdu vill ad lukta pd omdu vill 
open andclose if you want and smell onif you want 


M: hm. 
F: sd. 
like.this 


M: hm. 
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M: gai den. 
go init 
M: tittai den. 
look in it 
M: éppna den. 
open it 
F: Markus kan val — dppna den sjiilv. 
Markus can surely open it himself 
(target: du ‘yow) 


Table 3 contrasts proper noun use in Markus’ early samples (1;3—1;10) with that 
in the later samples (1;11—2;0) and for comparison with that in a sample a year 
later (2;11.29). In the early samples, the caretakers’ proper nouns are roughly a 
third each nominal-style (34%), vocative (32%) and third-party (33%), plus a 
few unclears. In the later samples, the distribution is similar, except that 
nominal style increases to 44%. A year later, nominal style has decreased 
dramatically in the input (7%), and virtually all proper nouns are now used for 
vocative (40%) and third party (53%). Markus also produces roughly a third 
nominal-style proper nouns (29%) in the early samples like the adults, plus 
49% third-party ones, some vocatives and unclears. In his later samples (1;11—2;0), 
nominal style has doubled dramatically (58%). A year later, nominal style has 
disappeared (0%), most of Markus’ proper nouns being third party (92%). 

Now the chicken-and-egg problem arises: Does Markus use nominal style 
because the adults do or vice versa? The answer is straightforward: Markus’ 
caretakers use nominal style in every sample, including in the earliest samples 
at 1;3.19 and 1;4.27, namely 38% (29/79), and it may thus be conjectured that 
they also use it outside recording sessions. Markus doesn’t employ nominal 
style in his earliest samples (1;3-1;7), but only from 1;8.5 and particularly 
towards the end of the observation period (Table I in the Appendix). Markus’ 


Table 2. Markus’ proper nouns and those of his caretakers. 


Total Markus 1;3—2;0 Total caretakers 
Propernouns N=117 N = 609 

N % N % 
Nominal style 55 47.0 236 38.8 
Unclear 11 9.4 7 1.1 
Vocative 5 4.3 181 29.7 


Third party 46 39.3 185 30.4 
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Table 3. Markus’ early vs. late proper nouns. 


Early 1;3-1;10 Late 1;11—2;0 A year later 2;11,29 


Propernouns Markus Caretakers Markus Caretakers Markus Caretakers 


N % N % N % N % N % N % 


Nominal style 13 28.9 108 336 42 58.3 128 44.4 0 1 6.7 
Unclear oO ull 5 1.6 6 8.3 2 0.7 0 0 

Vocative 5 11.1 103 32.1 0 78 27.1 1 7.7 6 40.0 
Third party 22 48.9 105 32.7 24 33.3 80 27.8 ll 92.3 8 53.3 


investigation thus supports the smaller-scale findings from Embla in Bohnacker 
(1997): Nominal style isn’t a creation of the child, but is at least partly input 
induced, contra Radford (1990a). Hence it cannot be used as an argument that 
children don’t know the properties of nouns, proper nouns and pronouns. 
Let’s now investigate Markus’ speaker and addressee person reference. As 
shown in Table 4, overall (1;3—2;0), he makes about half of his overt self 
references by first person singular pronoun (44%, 18/41) and about half by 
proper noun, ie. by his own name Markus (56%, 23/41), see also Table II (in 
the Appendix). This percentage of nominal style is very high, considering that 
adult Swedish does not allow it, but in line with Markus’ caretakers, who refer 
to self by first person singular pronoun half of the time (52%, 155/300) and half 
of the time by proper noun, e.g. mamma ‘mummy’ (48%, 145/300). This is 
different from how they refer to their dialogue partner Markus: In the majority 
of cases (88%, 657/748) they use a second person singular pronoun (du ‘you, 
dej ‘you, din/ditt ‘your’), and only 12% of the time a proper noun (Markus, 
Markus’). This is a new finding as regards Swedish baby talk directed at one to 


Table 4. 1sc and 2se reference in Markus and his caretakers. 


Person reference encoded by Total Markus 1;3-2;0 Total caretakers 
N % N % 
lsc pronoun 18! 43.9 155 51.7 
Proper noun 23 56.1 145 48.3 
2se pronoun 69? 68.3 657 87.8 
Proper noun 32 31.7 91 12.2 


Note!: Moreover, Markus produced one imitative 1sc pronoun. 
Note: In addition, there were 6 instances of imitative 2sc pronouns. 
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two-year-olds: As documented in the recordings of Markus’ caretakers (and 
note that their raw figure totals are reliably high), there are many nominal-style 
proper nouns, but mainly for first person, i.e. when the adult refers to herself/ 
himself. For second person, there are many vocative proper nouns, but reference 
to a second person argument is predominantly by pronoun. This asymmetry 
also shows in Markus’ overall productions: His overt self reference by name is 
more common (56%) than overt addressee reference by name (32%, 32/101), 
which is more often encoded by second person pronoun (68%, 69/101). 

Table 5 compares Markus’ early (1;3-1;10) and late samples (1;11—2;0). The 
caretakers’ productions do not change as regards second person reference: 87% 
(252/290) in the early samples and 88% (405/458) in the late ones are by pronoun, 
which is not very different from the 100% a year later (2311.29). As regards first 
person reference however, there is a clear change in the input: The initially low 
percentage of pronouns, 42% (51/121), increases to 58% (104/179, 1;11-2;0) 
and a year later to 93%; that is, the nominal style dies away over time. Regard- 
ing Markus’ productions, there is a similar development: In his early samples, 
self is encoded by first person pronouns 42%, as for the caretakers, though raw 
figures are low (5/12). Pronouns increase slightly by 1;11-2;0 to 45% (13/29) 
and a year later they completely replace nominal style, in parallel with the 
caretakers. However, the way Markus refers to second person is non-caretakerlike: 
In the early samples, Markus uses 100% proper nouns (the caretakers use 13%), 
though his low figure total (6/6) advises caution. As soon as he produces his 
first non-imitative second person pronouns at 1;11, nominal style decreases 
drastically (27%, 26/95, 1;11—2;0) and has disappeared by 2;11 (0%).° 


Table 5. Markus’ early vs. late 1sc and 2sc reference. 


Person Early 1;3-1;10 Late 1;11—2;0 A year later 2;11,29 

reference 

encoded by Markus Caretakers Markus Caretakers Markus Caretakers 
N % N % N % N % N % N % 

lsc pronoun 5 41.7 51 42.1 13. 44.8 104 58.1 34 100.0 1493.3 

Propernoun 7 58.3 70 57.9 16 55.2 7541.9 0 1 6.7 

2sG pronoun 0 252 86.9 69 72.6 405 88.4 23 100.0 40 100.0 


Propernoun 6 100.0 38 13.1 26 27.4 5311.6 0 0 


In sum, nominal style clearly is a characteristic of early Swedish child language 
(at least for Embla and Markus up to age 2;0), but it is also a characteristic of 
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the input to these children, a fact that isn’t mentioned much in the literature. 
Nominal style doesn’t originate in a child’s ‘invention’, but is first used by the 
adults, and then adopted — and adapted — by the child. The reasons for its 
disappearance at later ages (around age 3;0) are yet to be determined. (For 
2;0—2;11, nominal style continues to be frequent for both adults and Markus 
until 2;3/2;4. Then the caretakers begin to show individual variation, some using 
little nominal style at all, so that there is an overall gradual decrease. Markus’ 
nominal style decreases with a delay of several months.) 

During the period when nominal style is used, names for self-reference are 
the predominant type of nominal style, though not consistently so since 
targetlike pronouns occur too. Thus, nominal style in child speech cannot be 
interpreted as signalling deficient knowledge of the grammatical and referential 
properties of (pro)nominals. 


8.3.2 Number 


According to the sparse acquisition literature, number in nominal phrases is not 
marked overtly at first, i.e. the bare singular (stem) form is used indiscriminately 
in both singular and plural contexts (Plunkett & Strémqvist 1990: 27). It might 
therefore be argued that children first have to establish the concept of number 
as well as its linguistic encoding, as number is not an inherent property of 
nouns (as grammatical gender is). The first number marking to appear has been 
said to be the plural suffix, which emerges very early on in the productions of 
Swedish children; indeed the plural suffix has been described as their first ever 
inflectional morpheme. For a while, plural marking is said to be optional, nouns 
with a plural suffix alternate with nontarget bare stems (Nelfelt 1987: 10, 20 for 
Markus; Plunkett & Strémqvist 1990: 25-27, 80 for Markus and Eva (Gothen- 
burg corpus)). However, these studies do not actually quantify plural marking 
in relation to obligatory plural contexts and they do not investigate samples 
prior to 1;9. I will therefore reinvestigate these claims by looking at data from 
Embla and in particular Markus (1;3—2;0). 

Already in the 5 earliest transcripts (1;8-1;10), Embla produces nominal 
inflections, especially definite article suffixes, as shown by Bohnacker (1997). 
Unfortunately, these transcripts contain only few clear contexts for overtly 
marked plurals and as a result only few plural markers (see Table 6). 

Starting with the first obligatory plural contexts at 1;9a, Embla produces nouns 
with overt plural morpheme in the large majority of cases (80%), 4/5 at 1;9a 
and 12/15 overall, though the low totals advise caution. Only rarely does Embla 
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Table 6. Embla’s early noun plural marking. 


1;8 1;9a 1;9b 1;10a  1;10b ‘Total 


Clear PL contexts 0 5 3 7 0 15 
Unclear contexts (PLorSG) 0 1 0 1 0 2 
Stem = zero plural 0 0 1 0 8 9 
Stem # target plural 0 1 2 0* 0 3 
Overt PL suffix 0 4* 1 # 0 12 
Overt PL in clear PL contexts - 4/5 1/3 7/7 - 12/15 = 80% 


*Note: At 1;9a and at 1;10a, Embla also produces 1 instance of an unclear plural suffix each (not 
included in the counts). 


produce nontarget uninflected (singular) stems in plural contexts (3/15 overall, 
cf. row ‘Stem # target plural’ in Table 6); for examples see (21). 9 further 
uninflected forms are zero plurals, where stem, singular and plural are homo- 
phonous (e.g. russin ‘raisin/raisins’) and thus uninformative as to the acquisi- 
tion of number. As far as can be determined from the transcript context, Embla 
restricts her plurals to plural contexts, i.e. she does not use overt plural marking 
instead of singular. Simultaneously with her first plural morphemes at 1;9, she 
begins to produce prenominal quantifiers in plural contexts, all-a (all-pL) and 
mdang-a (many-PL), see (21). In singular contexts, an existential quantifier, the 
prenominal indefinite article (e.g. en bil a car), is produced from 1;8, though 
bare nouns are more common (Bohnacker 1997: 66-67). 


(21) a. enbil 

a car 

‘a car’ Embla 1;8 
b.  bil-ar-nana® 

Car-PL-DEF.PL 

‘the cars’ Embla 1;9a 
c. all-a bil-ar-nana 

all-PL car-PL-DEF.PL 


‘all the cars’ Embla 1;9a 
d. *all-a bil-O 

all-pL car 

‘all (the) cars’ Embla 1;9a 


(nontarget sc N, target: alla bil-ar(-na)) 
e. med all-a barn-a 
with all-px child-pEF.PL 
‘with all the children’ Embla 1;9b 
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f. *mdng-a mdne-O 
many-PL moon 
‘many moons’ Embla 1;9b 
(nontarget se N, target: manga mdan-ar) 
g. mdéang-a boll-ar 
many-PL ball-p 
‘many balls’ Embla 1;10a 


Though raw figures for obligatory contexts are generally low, Embla’s data 
suggest that she is aware of the singular-plural number distinction by 1;9 and 
morphologically marks it relatively consistently. 

Let’s now look at Markus’ acquisition of number, for whom there exist 
earlier and more extensive data. I hand-searched Markus’ earliest 15 samples 
(1;3.19-2;0.25). From the linguistic and extralinguistic information provided in 
these transcripts, I tried to establish obligatory contexts for plural and then 
compared Markus’ provision of plural marking. Obligatory contexts here are 
those nouns for which a plural form should be expected because of the lexical 
and contextual properties of the noun. The results are shown in Table 7 and in 
the Appendix in Table III in greater detail (sample by sample). In the earliest 
samples (1;3.19-1;7.25), no clear obligatory contexts for plural could be 
determined, as shown by the dialogue in (22), where it remains unclear whether 
Markus’ simplified word (Jj)us should correspond to a singular or (zero) plural 
form, definite or indefinite. 


(22) Markus (M) and father (F), sample 1;4.27 
F: ska vi ténda Ijus-en i gran-en 
shall we light light(s)-pEF in tree-DEF 

‘Shall we light the Christmas tree candles?’ 


M: us. 
= (Ij)us (light) 
F: ja jus ja#. 
yes light(s) yes 


F: véintahdr e ett ljus #. 
wait here isa light 

M: us. 
= (Ij)us (light) 

F: ja ddr e ettljus ocksd. 
yes there isa light too 
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It may be worth pointing out here that the majority of Markus’ productions in 
these early samples could not be included in the counts: Radical phonetic 
simplification processes render most utterances uninterpretable for his caretak- 
ers and the linguistic observer. Markus produces many open monosyllabic CV 
utterances in isolation, some closed VC and CVC monosyllables ending in a 
nasal or fricative s, and bisyllabic CVCV utterances. Many utterances are 
reminiscent of variegated canonical babbling, but others resemble words, even 
though their meaning often remains elusive. There are some clear attempts at 
imitating a word in the preceding discourse, and by comparing Markus’ 
productions with the preceding adult utterance and the adults’ reactions and 
interpretations, some one-word utterances, including nouns, such as us (= jus 
‘light’) in (22), could be determined. 


Table 7. Markus’ noun plural marking. 


1;3,19-1;7.25 1;8,5-1;10.25 = 1;11,0-2;0,25 _— Total 


N N N N 
Overt PL contexts 0 35 88 123 
Stem = zero plural 0 6 5 15 
Stem # target plural 0 6 8 
Overt PL suffix 0 31 80 111 
Overt PL provided 0 31/35 80/88 111/123 
in PL contexts - = 89% = 91% = 90% 


The first clear obligatory plural contexts occur five months into the observation 
period, at 1;8.5, and it is in this sample that Markus produces his first clear 
overt plurals, by suffixing the noun stem with -a, a precursor to target -ar ‘-PL’. 
Phonetic simplification by final r deletion is expected at this age: Markus omits 
final r in his utterances across the board and omits or substitutes medial and 
initial r. As Table 7 and Table III (Appendix) show, he provides overt noun 
plural marking in the large majority of obligatory contexts at 1;8.5 (89%, 8/9). 
(23-26) are examples of overt plurals; the plural context was inferred from the 
parent’s ‘plural’ reactions (does it leave stains?; are there thorns there?; yeah that’s 


stones.). 


(23) Markus has been admonished not to pour rhubarb on his lap. 
M: léKK-a. 
stain-PL 
‘stains’ (phonetically simplified lékka/latta, target: fldck-ar) 
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F: blir de fltck-ar? 
turns it stain-PL 
‘Does it leave stains?’ 


(24) F: en polis ede ja#. 
a policeman is this yes 
M: hdatt-a. 


horse-pt (phonetically simplified hdtta, target: hdst-ar) 
‘horses’ 
F: hm ddr e hédst-ar ja#. 
hm there are horse-Pt yes 
(25) Markus and father inspecting pot plants. 
M: mulja kagg-a. 
xx thorn-px (phonetically simplified kagga, target: tagg-ar) 
F: e detagg-ar ddr ja #dee de. 
is it thorn-px there yes # it is it 
‘Are there thorns there? So there are’ 
M: agg. 
thorn.sTEM (nontarget form, target: tagg-ar ‘thorns’) 
M: qj. 
ouch 
F: dom sticks. 
they prick 
“They’re prickly? 
(26) Markus and father looking at a collection of stones. 
M: Ken-a. 
stone-PL 
‘stones’ (phonetically simplified tena/sena, target: sten-ar) 
F: jaa dee sten-ar. 
yeah it is stone-PL 
‘Yeah, that’s stones. 


In subsequent samples, Markus provides overt plural marking on the noun in 
83%-100% of the cases. Apart from -a(r), he begins to use other plural allo- 
morphs, -or, -1 or precursors thereof at 1;9.3 (e.g. blomm-o(r) ‘flowers’, rik-o(r) 
‘prawns, bi-n ‘bees’). At 1;10.14, free morphemes that mark number emerge, in 
the form of the prenominal quantifier alla ‘all’ that agrees with a plural noun 
(e.g. all-a kloss-ar all-px brick-pt ‘all bricks’) and the indefinite article that 
agrees with a singular noun (e.g. en gubbe ‘a man, ett tdg‘a train’), even though 
indefinite articles remain rare (see Section 8.3.4). From 1;10.14, Markus also 
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produces a few instances of attributive and predicative adjectives that agree with 
the plural noun in number (e.g. stor-a kloss-ar big-pi brick-px ‘big bricks’; 
sniick-oj [...] stoK-a shell-pt [...] big-pL]). 

Nelfelt (1987) and Plunkett and Strémqvist (1990:79-81), citing Nelfelt, 
looked at three selected samples from Markus and noted that the plural 
morpheme -a(r) and lexical quantifiers emerge early. However, the gapless 
counts of his earliest 15 samples I provide in Table III (Appendix) show further 
that in each sample, plural is consistently morphologically encoded on the noun 
in obligatory contexts, on average 90% (111/123) for the period 1;3.19-2;0.25. 
Markus’ plural marking is thus very similar to that of Embla, but as his raw 
figure totals (90%, 111/123) are about ten times higher than hers (80%, 12/15), 
they are more reliable. We may therefore conclude that as early as 1;8 or 1;9, 
Swedish-speaking children are able to conceptually handle quantification and 
the singular-plural number distinction and encode it linguistically quite 
consistently, both by suffixed and by free morphology.’ In terms of current 
generative syntactic models, this means that the grammatical feature Number 
and/or its structural equivalent, such as a functional category or projection, is 
present extremely early in child grammar. 


8.3.3. Gender 


The literature is unanimous in that monolingual children acquire the Swedish 
grammatical gender system early, with ease and no errors (cf. Andersson 
1992: 180-189, 1994; Bohnacker 1997; Lange & Larsson 1973b, 1977; Nelfelt 
1987; Plunkett & Strémqvist 1990: 83-86; Svartholm 1978). This finding is 
remarkable for two reasons. Firstly, grammatical gender assignment to Swedish 
nouns cannot be predicted from the phonological form or semantics of the 
noun (recall Section 8.2.1). Secondly, for other gender languages, children’s 
acquisitional paths have been reported not to be quite so error-free (e.g. Mills 
1986 for German; Koehn 1994, Miiller 1990, 1994 for German and French; 
Plunkett & Strémqvist 1990, Vanvik 1971 for Norwegian; Sigurjonsdottir 1986 
for Icelandic). So what exactly do Swedish-speaking children do when they 
acquire gender in an error-free way? When they mark gender morphologically 
through determiners and adjectives, there are basically no errors in gender 
assignment or gender agreement in the Stockholm corpus (Bohnacker 1997, 
Lange 1974, 1976, Lange & Larsson 1973b, Larsson 1975, 1977, Svartholm 
1978), nor in Markus in the Gothenburg corpus (Andersson 1992: 180-187; 
Plunkett & Strémqvist 1990: 85). Figures for Markus’ overt gender assignment 
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are given in Table 8. Gender marking occurs for the first time at 1;8.3,° and in 
subsequent samples 1;9.3—1;11.12 (adapted from Andersson 1992: 181; Plunkett 
& Strémqvist 1990: 85). Three later samples are included for comparison (331, 
3;6, 5;0 (not on CHILDES yet), from Andersson 1992: 184). 


Table 8. Markus’ gender marking (Andersson 1992: 180-187). 


1;8.3 1;9.3-13;11.12 331 336 530 
N=11 N=52 N=39 N=87 N=50 
COMMON GENDER 
Def. art. suffix 9 23 12(+2)* 21 18 
Indef. free article 0 7 8 36 14 
Dem./possessive 0 4 6 7 11 
Adjective 0 0 5 3 4 
Other 0 0 0 0 1 
NEUTER GENDER 
Def. art. suffix 
Indef. free article 2 10 
Dem./possessive 0 5(+2)* 5 7 2 
Adjective 0 2 0 8 0 
0 0 1 5 0 


* Note: The figures in brackets indicate instances of nontarget gender marking. 


The definite suffix typically appears before any other markers of gender. Markus 
for instance produces only definite suffixes at 1;8.3, 9 common and 2 neuter 
gender ones (Table 8). However, it is possible “that what children learn at the 
earliest stage is not the gender system per se but the definite system. Since 
gender is marked in the definite suffix it is acquired into the bargain.” (Anders- 
son 1994:35). Linguistic contexts where grammatical gender could be separated 
from definiteness, such as nominal phrases containing inflected adjectives or 
utterances with predicative adjectives or participles, are absent from very early 
child production. Markus’ first adjectives occur at 1;8.5, see (27), but do not 
shed light on gender, as they are used in isolation (his MLU being 1.0-1.1) and 
simplified in their phonetic form and syllable structure (VCV). 


(27) Father (F) and Markus (M) 1;8.5 looking at picture books. 
F: tar vi en anna-n bok. 
take we a.com other-com book.com 
“Now let’s take another book’ 
M: anna. 
other.sTEM 
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F: ha. 
huh? 
F: en anna-n bok. 
a.com other-com book.com 
M: anna #. 
other.sTEM 


From 1;9.3 gender variation occurs in Markus’ adjectives (e.g. bun-t (= brunt) 
brown-NEUvT versus bu::n (= brun) brown.com), but as his utterances are one- 
word only, it is difficult to equate this variation with gender agreement. Some- 
times though the context suggests that Markus is aware of the gender of the 
noun implied and inflects his adjective accordingly, as shown in (28). The 
common gender noun fisk is characterised by the common gender adjective 
stor, but the neuter noun tréid by the neuter adjective stort. 


(28) Father (F) and Markus (M) 1;9.3 drawing pictures. 
a. M: fisk. 
fish.sTEM/COM 
F: hm. 
M: to. 
big.sTEM/com = (s)to(r) 
F: en _ stor fisk ja. 
a.com big.com fish.com yes 
b.  M: task. 
tree.NEUT (= t(r)dd) 
F: a@ dé e ett tridja. 
and there isa _ tree yes 


M: toz:t. 
big-NEUT = (s)to(r)-t 
F: ett stort trad e deja. 


a.NEUT big-NEUT tree.NEUT is it yes 


At 1510, clear instances of gender (and number) agreement between adjective 
and noun emerge in complex nominal phrases. This is illustrated by the 
targetlike Adj-N agreement in the near-minimal pairs in (29) from Markus 
1;10.14. This suggests that around 1;9-1;10 at the latest, gender is established as 
a grammatical category of its own, as is gender agreement outside the [N + 
definite suffix] domain. 
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(29) a. lite-t tag 

little-NEUT train.NEUT 

b.  lite-n kloss 
little-com brick.com 

c. sto(r)-t tag 
big-NEUT train.NEUT 

d. sto(r)-t jul 
big-NEUT wheel.NEUT 

e. (s)tor-a kloss-ar 
big-pL_ brick-PL 

f. vagn [...] stor-O. [...] stor-©. [...] lite-n. 
cart.cOM big.com big.com little-com 


The large majority of nouns in child Swedish is marked for common gender; 
e.g. 81% (9/11) for Markus at 1;8.3, and 80% (191/239) overall for the samples 
in Table 8. This striking asymmetry between the two grammatical genders 
mirrors that of regular adult Swedish and child-directed adult speech (cf. 
Section 8.2.1). Does this asymmetry then prompt children to use common 
gender as a general default or learning strategy, since it will be the right choice 
most of the time? Common gender is the default in second language acquisition 
of Swedish, for child and adult learners alike (Andersson 1992; Andersson & 
Strémqvist 1990: 15-19): Common gender is at first often the L2 learners’ only 
way of gender marking and is heavily overused at the expense of neuter for long 
periods of time, even with high-frequency neuter nouns such as hus ‘house’, e.g. 
i den lilla hus-en (in the.com little house-pEF.com, target: det lilla hus-et 
the.NEUT little house-DEF.NEUT), det dir en hus (this is a.com house.NEUT, target: 
det dir ett hus this is a.NEUT house.NEUT). For L1 learners however, overt gender 
marking is error free, cf. Table 8.° Even the earliest and most common gender 
marker, namely the definite suffix, is virtually always targetlike for the various 
children studied (Andersson 1992:180—189; Bohnacker 1997; Plunkett & 
Strémqvist 1990; Svartholm 1978), as illustrated in (30), where % indicates 
unattested. 


(30) a. hdst-en 
horse.cOM-DEF.SG.COM 

b.* hast-et 
horse.cOM-DEF.SG.NEUT 

c. bord-et 
table.NEUT-DEF.SG.NEUT 
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9 
d* bord-en 
table.NEUT-DEF.SG.COM 


Some researchers conclude from this lack of errors that gender is learnt by rote, 
i.e. by associating common or neuter gender with each individual noun, and 
moreover “that the definiteness suffix would probably not be treated analytical- 
ly by the learner, but rather as an aspect of the word form as an unanalyzed 
whole” (Andersson & Strémqvist 1990:20; Andersson 1992: 183). 

The difference between L1 children, who have faultless gender assignment, 
and L2 (child) learners of Swedish, who overgeneralise common gender, may 
point to different acquisition strategies: L2ers might rely on a default rule 
(common), while Llers might learn nouns and their gender more by rote. Note 
however that contra Andersson (1992) and Andersson & Strémqvist (1990), 
targetlike gender assignment as witnessed in the form of children’s definite 
suffixes need not at all imply that [N+ ART] for them is an unanalysed noun. In 
fact, if it were the case that they treat [N+ ART] as one unanalysed chunk, we 
would expect them to produce a number of nontargetlike nominals, such as 
definite forms in indefinite discourse contexts, as in (31). 


(31) ad. va e de for nat? 
what is this for something 
‘What sort of thing is this?” (new referent) 
ch. ”*bilen. 
[car-DEF] 
‘a car’ (target: en bil ‘a car’) 


They should also produce definite forms in indefinite linguistic contexts like 
(%* en méssa-n) in (32), where a prenominal indefinite article or numeral 
combines with the ‘unanalysed noun’ [N+ ART]. Such forms are often found 
for second language learners and point to L2 problems with segmentation (e.g. 
Andersson 1992:92-107, 124, for child L2ers with L1 Arabic, Cantonese, 
Persian), but they have not been attested for first language (cf. Bohnacker 1997 
for Embla; Svartholm 1978 for Tor). 


(32) ad. va e dedu har pd huvet? 
what is it you have on head-pEE 
ch. L2er: en méssa-n. 
a_ [hat-pEF] 
‘a hat’ (target: en méssa) (from Andersson 1992:94) 
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Another kind of nontarget nominal phrase should also be produced by Swedish 
children under an unanalysed-chunk learning account, namely plural endings 
on ‘unanalysed’ [N+ ART], as in (33). 


(33) a. *[bil-en]-ar instead of target bil-ar 


Car-DEF.SG-PL car-PL 
‘cars’ 
b. *[méssa-n]-or instead of target mdss-or 
hat-DEF.SG-PL hat-PL 
‘hats’ 


However, such forms are not attested; rather, children correctly attach plural 
morphology, when they use it, immediately to the right of the stem: bil-ar, 
moss-or. This suggests that they do have knowledge of the fact that [N+ ART] 
is structurally and semantically different from simply a noun, and is in fact 
definite (Bohnacker 1997). This leads us the question how children acquire 
(in) definiteness in Swedish, which is discussed in the next sections. 


8.3.4 Definiteness 


An important aspect of the interpretation of nominals is how referents are 
related to the perspective and experience of the speaker and the listener. 
Definiteness helps the listener to uniquely identify a referent by searching the 
linguistic context of the immediate situation (anaphora), the nonlinguistic 
context of the situation (deixis), or else her or his identification frame. Note 
that it is the listener’s perspective that is important here; the speaker cannot use 
a definite nominal simply because s/he is able to identify a specific referent. 
Indefinite nominals are typically used when the speaker judges the listener not 
to be able to uniquely identify the referent (Teleman et al. 1999b: 156, 169). 
Languages differ as to how they encode definiteness; in Swedish overt morphol- 
ogy (definite articles) is a common way to identify the referent (other ways 
being proper nouns and pronouns). 

Studies of Swedish child language from the 1970s claimed to have found 
random article use in early productions and late acquisition of the indefinite 
article (cf. Lange & Larsson 1973b, 1977 for Embla, Freja, Tor, Ask; Svartholm 
1978 for Tor). Lange & Larsson regarded children’s representations of nominals 
as impoverished as compared to the adults; in structural terms as purely lexical, 
consisting only of a Noun-slot and perhaps a Modifier-slot, but no functional 
projections above the NP. (In)definiteness and its morphosyntactic encoding 
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was thus regarded as something that needed to be learnt by the child by 
radically restructuring her grammar sometime after age 2. (For similar assump- 
tions for child English, German and Spanish, see e.g. Clahsen, EisenbeifS & 
Vainikka 1994, Hawayek 1995, Miiller 1994, Radford 1990a,b.) Svartholm 
(1978:207) similarly claimed a grammar that lacked ‘indefinite’ for Tor 
(2;3-2;5), but acknowledged that the child did distinguish between specific and 
nonspecific nominals by inflecting them differently, if nontargetlike. 

However, more recent studies, and in particular Bohnacker’s (1997) 
reanalysis of Embla’s (1;8—2;1) and Tor’s (2;3—2;5) data, have shown that claims 
of an impoverished nominal structure and of random article use are not borne 
out empirically. These children productively use definite suffixes, double 
definiteness, indefinite articles, pronouns and possessive s, and when such overt 
determiners are used, they are used in a systematic way in the correct contexts. 
This finding holds both for the late developer Tor (2;3—2;5, 5 samples, MLU 
1.50>) and for MLU-matched, younger Embla who produces only 10.4% 
nominals of the nontargetlike determinerless type (1;8-2;1, 10 samples, MLU 
1.32>). Already in her first samples, Embla produces both suffixed definite 
articles and free prenominal indefinite ones, though definite suffixes are more 
frequent than free determiners (Bohnacker 1997:66-69). One and the same 
noun can occur bare and with different determiners, which indicates that the 
child stores noun and determiner separately in her lexicon, and not as an 
unanalysed whole. Bohnacker (1997:77—79) found that over the 1;8—2;1 period, 
50% of Embla’s nominals are overtly determined, and when obligatory contexts 
are considered, Embla realises determiners (articles and possessive s) targetlike 
in the large majority of cases (73.8%). Bohnacker concluded that this points to 
a representation of nominals not unlike that of adults, and working in a 
generative framework, she further argued that analyses of Tor’s and Embla’s 
data must invoke at least one functional projection (Determiner Phrase) above 
the NP. Bohnacker’s counts for Embla and her caretakers are reproduced here 
in Table 9. 

Bohnacker’s (1997) data came from the Stockholm Child Language Syntax 
project where recordings began at 1;8, and determiners were found already in 
the first recording. Crosslinguistically, this is early, but we do not know whether 
there might exist an even earlier (determinerless) stage. Markus’ data from the 
Gothenburg corpus can shed light on this question. Existing studies of Markus 
(e.g. Andersson 1992; Nelfelt 1987; Plunkett and Strémqvist 1990) only look at 
selected samples; I therefore give a sample-by-sample analysis of his provision 
of overt determiners in obligatory contexts in Table 10 (1;3.19-2;0.25), which 
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can be compared to that of Embla (Table 9). Obligatory contexts here are nouns 
for which an overt determiner should be expected on the basis of the lexical and 
contextual properties of the noun. They were established on the basis of my 
own judgments and those of a native speaker of Swedish. In addition to a 
sample-by sample breakdown, Table 10 shows the determiner totals across the 
observation period for Markus (1;3—2;0) and his caretakers’ (all samples). 

Markus provides overt determiners in slightly more than half of all obliga- 
tory contexts (imitations excluded), viz. 55.8% (401/719).'° This is considerably 
less than the adults, 97.1% (1126/1160). Over time however, there is a clear 
development for Markus: In his earliest recordings (1;3-1;7), overt determiners 
are absent, but once they emerge at 1;8.5, the percentage of nonimitative 
determiners in obligatory contexts steadily increases in each sample.'! At 
1511.25, 95.2% is reached and at 2;0.25 97.3%, so that Markus’ determiner 
provision at this point may be regarded as adultlike. 

Compared to Embla, Markus’ overt determiners are fewer at first and 
slightly more frequent than hers after 1;11. Markus shows a more linear increase 
in his provision of overt determiners over time, though this may be due to the 
larger raw totals in his samples than in Embla’s. Both Swedish-speaking 
children reach adultlike levels of obligatory determiner provision extremely 
early, before age 2. This appears to be different from what has been reported on 
Germanic languages so far. German- and English-learning children start 
producing determiners (or precursors thereof) much later than Romance 
children, Italian- and Spanish-learning ones in particular (e.g. Bottari, Cipriani 
& Chilosi 1993/94; Gennari & Demuth 1997; Lled 1997, 2001; Lleéd & Demuth 
1999; Lépez-Ornat 1997; Penner & WeiSenborn 1996). Whilst determiners in 
the speech of German-speaking children typically begin to appear around 1;10, 
for Spanish-speaking children they usually do so around age 1;5, with 50% 
provision in obligatory contexts by age 1;7 (see e.g. the rigorous study by Lléo 
2001). Moreover, German-speaking children tend to reach adult provision 
levels not until ca. 2;3—2;5 (e.g. Clahsen, EisenbeifS & Vainikka 1994; EisenbeifS 
2000; Lleé 1997, 2001; Lle6 & Demuth 1999), and Lled (2001) claims that 
Germanic-learning children in general lag behind Romance-speaking children 
in their acquisition of determiners, who reach adultlike provision levels at ca. 
1;11 (she shows this for Spanish). 

Embla and Markus, acquiring Swedish, however do reach adult levels before 
age 2 (Tables 9 and 10). Yet Markus’ earliest data also show that there exists a 
determinerless period (1;3—-1;7), and one where determiners appear to be 
optional (1;8-1;10/1;11). 
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What does this mean for the child’s interim grammar? Here we need to look 
in more detail at what kind of determiner appears when. 

I classified Markus’ lexical nominal phrases according to form (bare NP; 
suffixed; prenominal) and as far as possible according to function (obligatory 
context): Which type of nominal (i-vi) would be required in the target language? 


i. contexts for BARE nominals, i.e. indefinite mass nouns, plurals and bare 
count nouns with non-count readings, including lexicalised/idiomatic uses 
(cf. Section 8.2.2), 

ii. contexts for OVERTLY DETERMINED DEFINITE nominals, i.e. with definite 
suffix, definite suffix and prenominal determiner, or definite prenominal only, 

iii. contexts for OVERTLY DETERMINED INDEFINITE nominals, i.e. with free pre- 
nominal indefinite determiner (article, quantifier), 

iv. contexts for OVERTLY DETERMINED nominals, i.e. where either a prenom- 
inal or postnominal determiner is required, 

v. generally UNCLEAR contexts, 

vi. contexts for POSSESSIVE nominals, i.e. with suffixed possessive s or prenom- 
inal possessive adjective. 


Under each of these 6 context headings (Table 11), Markus’ productions are 
given in raw figures. There is a total of 198 contexts for bare NPs, 294 for 
overtly definite nominals, 351 for overtly indefinite ones, 63 for overtly deter- 
mined ones, 71 unclears, and 12 contexts for possessives. These figures may be 
compared with the caretakers’ in the rightmost column. (Table IV in the 
Appendix gives a sample-by-sample breakdown.) 

Overall, there is considerable variation in the realisation of the different 
types of determination, most notably between indefinites and definites (column 
“Total’). In definite contexts (i), Markus provides obligatory determiners in the 
large majority of cases, namely 83% (245/294) (where 245 breaks down into 190 
suffix (65%), 35 prenominal + suffix (12%), 20 prenominal (7%)). However, 
indefinite determiners he only provides in 39% (138/351) of obligatory contexts 
(iii), leaving 60% nominals nontargetlike bare. In contexts where some overt 
determiner is required (iv), this is provided only 16% (10/63) of the time, 
leaving 83% nominals bare. In unclear contexts, 87% nominals are also bare. In 
possessive contexts (vi), overt possessor marking is provided most of the time, 
75% (9/12, 6 possessor s suffixes, 3 possessive adjectives), though the raw total 
(12) is comparatively low. 

The asymmetry between definites and indefinites in Markus’ overall data is 
striking; he provides definite obligatory determiners at near-adult levels and 
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Table 11. Markus’ realisation of determiners in context. 


Total % Total % 
Markus 1;3—2;0 Adults 
i. BARE N(P) CONTEXT N= 198 N = 273 
bare N(P) 198 100 273 100 
ii. OVERT DEF. CONTEXT N=294 N=631 
definite suffix 190 (+6) 64.6 540 85.6 
bare 43 14.6 0 0 
prenom. + def. suffix 35 11.9 75 11.9 
prenom. (e.g. with Adj) 20 6.8 16 2.5 
iii. OVERT INDEF. CONTEXT N = 351 N=518 
overt prenominal indef. 138 (+2) 39.3 496 95.8 
bare N(P) 211 60.1 22 4.2 
iv. OVERT DET. CONTEXT N= 63 N=9 
bare N(P) 52 82.5 9 100 
prenominal 0(+1) (1.6) 
suffix 10 15.9 
v. UNCLEAR CONTEXT N=71 
bare N(P) 62 87.3 0 
prenominal 3 4.2 
suffix 6 8.5 
vi. POSSESSIVE CONTEXT N=12 N=93 
possessor + $ 6 50.0 59 63.4 
bare possessor 2 16.7 1 1.1 
possessive Adj 3 25.0 33 35.5 
poss. Adj omitted 1 8.3 0 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate instances of imitative or analysed determiners. 


more than twice as often (83%) as obligatory indefinite ones (39%). Young 
Swedish children appear to produce far fewer indefinite determiners than 
definite ones (cf. Andersson 1992:180—189; Plunkett and Strémqvist 1990; 
Santelmann 1998 for bulked data from 5 children with MLU <3). This has been 
noted for Embla too: Bohnacker (1997: 66—67) found a 1:9 indefinite/definite 
ratio for Embla 1;8—2;1 (17/161)). However, this asymmetry also holds for 
Embla’s caretakers (1:5 indefinite/definite) and may be largely context-induced. 
Is Markus delayed in his acquisition of indefinite determiners, and if so why? In 
what follows, we will take a closer look at his longitudinal development. 

In Table IV (Appendix), the sample-by-sample breakdown confirms that 
there are no overt determiners (disregarding unanalysed/imitative ones) in the 
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earliest four samples (1;3.19-1;7.25). Recall however that it is difficult to 
establish clear obligatory contexts for a certain kind of determiner at this age, as 
most of Markus’ utterances are phonologically altered and opaque in meaning. 
At 1;8.5, Markus begins to produce overt determiners (33%, 3/9), and these are 
all definite. From then on, definite determiners occur in definite contexts (ii) 
67%—93% of the time in every sample and heavily outnumber nontargetlike 
bare nominals until these disappear completely by 2;0.25.'? Simple definite 
suffixes constitute both the earliest and the majority of definite markings (65%, 
190/294); occasional prenominal definite markers occur from 1310.14 for 
double determination, increasing after age 2;0 (12% on average). 

Note that the preponderance of suffixes in definite contexts for Markus 
simply reflects target and input language use: His caretakers also mark definite- 
ness overwhelmingly by suffix only (86%, 540/631); double determinations 
(prenominal + N + suffix) make up 12%, prenominals only 3%. Markus’ 
earliest definite suffixes often have precursor form, such as -6 instead of -et and 
-d instead of -en, as illustrated below. This is likely due to phonetic and phono- 
logical simplification processes which characterise Markus’ speech in general 
(consonant cluster reduction, consonant and vowel harmony, open CV syllables 
instead of closed CVC), and which also affect determiners (e.g. band-et, bandé; 
dérr-en, dérra). It is possible that the same phonetic simplification processes are 
at work also on other nominals and render these nontargetlike and determiner- 
less (e.g. madne-#, mind; docka-n, loko below). 


(34) Early definite suffixes 
a. Markus 1;8.5 observing the tape going round. 
M: band-é. 
tape-DEF (target: band-et [’bandet]) 
M: band-é. 
tape-DEF (band-et) 
F: band-et ja. 
tape-DEF yes 
‘Yeah, the tape. 
b. Markus 1;9.3 and father talking about Pooh who can’t get out. 
F: han fastnari dérr-en dar. 
he sticks in door-pEF there 
‘He gets stuck in the door? 
M: hmm. 
M: hmm. 
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M: hmm. 
M: doérr-d. 

door-peF (target: dérr-en) 
F: 7 dérr-en ja. 

in door-DEF yes 

‘In the door, yeah’ 


(35) No definite marking 
a. Markus 1;6.10 and father (F). 
M: mono. 
moon (mane) (Likely target: mdane-n ‘moon-DEF’) 
F: ja de e méne-n ja. 
yes that is moon-DEF yes 
‘Yeah, that’s the moon. 
M: m6no. 
moon (mane) (Likely target: mdane-n ‘moon-DEF’) 
F: ja de e méne-n. 
yes that is moon-DEF 
‘Yeah, that’s the moon, 
b. Markus 1;8.5 looking at pictures with his parents. 
MUM: vem e de da. 
who’s that then? 
M: mo+mo. 
granma (mormor) 
MUM: mormor ja. 


granma yes 
F: ja mormore de. 
yes granma is it 
MUM: hm. 
M: loko. 


doll (docka) (Likely target: docka-n doll-pEF) 
MUM: xxx#nalle-n = dar ja. 
teddy-per there yes 
M: loko. 
doll (docka) (Likely target: docka-n doll-pEF) 
MUM: men dee docka-n som ligger dir  ocksd. 
but it ’s doll-peF that lies there too 
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(36) First contexts for double definiteness (prenominal and suffix) 
a. Markus 1;10.14 and father playing with trains. 
M: andra vagn-en. 
other waggon-DEF 
‘the other waggor’ 
Note: @ andra vagnen is acceptable in colloquial Swedish, 
synonymous with doubly determined den,,,,.iresseq andra vagn-en 
F: var  e den andra vagnen? 
where ’s the other waggon-DEF 
‘Where’s the other waggon?’ 
Note: double determination with unstressed prenominal 
M: hmm. 
F:  ligger den inte hdr hdr e den xxx #. 
lies it not here here is it 
‘Isr’t it here? Here it is’ 
F: andra hdll-et. 
other direction-DEF 
‘The other way round. 
Note: Acceptable single determination © andra hillet, ditto by 
Markus: 
M: andra hdll-et. 
other direction-DEF 
‘The other way round. 
b. Markus 1;10.14 
M: den gubbe-n. 
the man-DEF 
‘THIS man’ 


No indefinite determiners occur in Markus’ early productions, though there are 
ample obligatory contexts, 107 for 1;3.19-1;9.7. Instead, Markus uses bare 
nominals. Examples are given in (37). At 1;10.14 the first indefinite determiners 
emerge, mostly indefinite articles as well as some prenominal quantifiers. 


(37) No indefinite marking 
a. Markus 1;6.10 and grandmother (GM). 


M: anga. 
duck (anka) (Likely target: en anka ‘a duck’) 
M: anka. 


duck (Likely target: en anka ‘a duck’) 
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GM:  e de_ enanka #. 
isthata duck 
GM: ja jd nu ska vi titta. 
yes yes now shall we look 
‘Yeah, let’s have a look now. 
GM:  ftitta padanka-n_ fa se titta har. 
look at duck-pe let’s see look here 
M: anka. 
duck (Target: en anka/anka-n ‘a/the duck’) 
b. Markus 1;7.25 and father looking at a stone. 
M: gna. (unclear) 
F: va _— siéjerdu Markus #?. 
what say you Markus 
‘What’re you saying, Markus?’ 
M: ten. 
stone (sten) (Likely target: en sten ‘a stone’) 
F: ensten e deja. 
a_ stone is it yes 
ht. (unclear) 
ten. 
stone (sten) (Likely target: en sten ‘a stone’) 
F: ensten ja. 
a_ stone yes 
M: hn hn. (unclear, stone stone (sten sten?)) 
M: xxx #. 
M: da. 
there (dar) 
M: tu. (unclear) 
M: da hn. 
there stone (dar sten) (Target: ddr e en sten “There’s a stone’) 
F: ddr dir va ensten ja. 
there there was a_ stone yes 
‘Yeah, there’s a stone. 


(38) Indefinite marking 
a. Markus 1;10.14 and father playing with bricks and figures. 
F: den gubbe-n kandu ta ja. 
the man-DEF can you take yes 
‘This man you can take, yes. 
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M: in dar. 
in there 

F: ska han in dar #. 
shall he in there 
‘Is he gonna go in there?’ 

M: sd. 

so/like this 

ha. 

: stin. (unclear) 

en _— gubbe. 

a.cOM man.cOM 


‘amar 
M: en gubbe. 
a man 
M: e gubbe. 
aman 
M: dar en gubbe. 
there a man (Target: dir dr en gubbe “There’s a man.’) 
F: han far inte plats dar. 
he gets not room there 
‘There’s no room for him there’ 
b. Markus 1;10.14 and father playing with toy trains. 
F: Markus kunde sjalv ja. 
Markus could self yes 
‘You could do it by yourself? 
M: bygga tag. 
build train 
‘build a train/trains’ (bare N is acceptable) 
M: bygga ett tag #. 
build a.NEUT train.NEUT 
‘build a train’ 
M: bang. 
bang! 


Although overt indefinite markers at first only occur in a minority of obligatory 
contexts (12%, 10/85 at 110.14), their percentage rapidly increases within a few 
weeks to 62% (16/26 at 1311.12) and to 93%—-100% from 1;11.25. Thus, despite 
the somewhat late appearance of indefinite determiners (1310) as compared to 
definites (1;8), Markus reaches adult-like provision levels (>90%) for both 
roughly at the same time, 1;11, which is crosslinguistically quite early. It may 
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also be the case that Embla and Markus are relatively fast in reaching target 
criterion; for the late developer Tor doesn’t do so during the observation period 
2;1-2;5 (Svartholm 1978), though it is the indefinite determiner where he is 
‘late. Santelmann (1998) too finds that indefinite determiners are later and 
rarer than definite suffixes for children below MLU 3 than above MLU 3 in the 
bulked data from Ask, Tor, Embla, Freja, Sara (ages 1;11/2;0-3;0), although she 
only considers subject and object nominals in sentential/verbal contexts, which 
makes comparison difficult. 

It is interesting that definite and indefinite determiners do not emerge 
simultaneously and suddenly as some acquisition theories (e.g. maturation) 
predict: Radford (1990a,b) for instance assumes that young children’s nominals 
at first are entirely lexical and lack grammatical features such as person, number 
and definiteness and corresponding functional phrase structure. Only after 
genetically determined maturation of this underlying grammatical knowledge 
around age 2;0 does the child begin to understand and produce encodings of 
these grammatical features, leading to a burst in functional morphemes, i.e. in 
overt determiners. This is not what we find for Markus, nor for Embla (Bohn- 
acker 1997), unless we postulate that Swedish children for some reason mature 
earlier and at different times for definite versus indefinite. Nor do we find that 
one particular functional morpheme, namely possessive s, triggers the construc- 
tion of DP (determiner phrase) structure and a marked increase in overt 
determiners, as has been hypothesised by constructivist acquisition theories 
(e.g. Clahsen, Eisenbeifg and Vainikka 1994). Markus produces possessive s very 
rarely (in 6/8 contexts overall) and quite late (from 1;11.12), but that doesn’t 
mean he omits s. As Table 11 (row vi.) shows, there simply are no earlier 
obligatory contexts, and few contexts in general across the observation period 
(1%, 8 out of all 989 lexical nominals), similar to what is found for the adults 
(4%, 60/1524). Long before Markus’ first s however, there are numerous 
instances of overt definite and indefinite determiners produced in the correct 
obligatory contexts, so that s cannot have been their trigger. Hence s most likely 
plays no role in the construction of the DP layer. Similar findings for Embla 
have been discussed in Bohnacker (1997: 80). 

We still have to account for the fact that overtly indefinite nominals are 
rarer and appear later in Markus’ productions than definites. Indefiniteness is 
linked with quantification and its overt marking often takes the form of the 
indefinite article (en, ett ‘a), as shown in Section 8.3.2. We found that the 
concept of quantification is grasped extremely early and visibly encoded 
through consistent plural suffix number marking (-ar etc.) by Embla and 
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Markus from 1;9, and to a lesser extent by prenominal quantifiers (e.g. alla ‘all’, 
mdnga ‘many’). But why should overt singular number marking lag behind 
plural and why should prenominal indefinite determiners be omitted? Several 
researchers claim to have found the explanation for this, namely a prosodically 
driven production deficit in the child, such that prenominal determiners are 
omitted because they are unstressed (e.g. Peters & Stromqvist 1996; Santelmann 
1998; Schlyter 1995). This Metrical Template Hypothesis is increasingly popular 
and will be discussed below. 


8.3.5 Explanations of determiner omissions 


It has been suggested that the omission of functional elements, and determiners 
in particular, has nothing to do with a deficient syntax, such as lacking func- 
tional projections in child grammar, but that it is entirely due to prosodic 
processes in production. It has been argued that children apply a metrical 
template of one foot to all words (e.g. Demuth 1992, 1994, 1995; Fikkert 1994; 
Gerken 1994, 1996; Gerken and McIntosh 1993; Wijnen, Krikhaar and den Os 
1994). This template is quite simple at first, consisting of two syllables only, 
namely [WEAK sTRONG] in languages with a predominantly iambic structure, 
such as French or Quiché Maya, or [STRONG weak] in languages with a 
predominantly trochaic structure, such as English or Swedish. This doesn’t 
mean that young children don’t perceive any syllables outside the template, but 
that in production children apply the template to all their utterances. Thus 
words will have the structure [S W] ([sTRONG WEAK]), e.g. list/en, gran/ma, ea/sy. 
(Slashes indicate syllable boundaries.) Demuth also claims that children will add 
weak syllables to words consisting of a strong monosyllable, in order to fit 
[STRONG WEAK], though the empirical evidence for this is weak. In some 
versions of the Metrical Template Hypothesis, monosyllabic words, consisting 
of [stronG] only, e.g. run, hand, fast, are possible too. This is because it is 
assumed that any syllable that is strong — or stressed — in the target is retained 
in child production, and a new foot is built around it. Unstressed elements 
however are only realised if they fit the metrical template, ie. if they immediate- 
ly follow a strong syllable, but omitted if they are extrametrical. Thus, the child 
is predicted to produce both morphemes and syllables of content words (N, V, 
Adj) as well as functional elements (e.g. Det) that fit her metrical template, but 
omit others. Thus sweetie is realised as sweetie, whereas a horsie becomes horsie, 
banana becomes nana in child English, to fit sTRONG WEAK. 

For child Swedish, godis ['gu:dis] ‘sweets’ should be realised as godis, hdst-ar 
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[‘hestar] horse-pt ‘horses’ targetlike as hdstar, and hdst-en ['hesten] horse-DEF 
‘the horse’ targetlike as hédst-en. However, en hést [en ‘hest] ‘a horse’ should 
reduce to hiist [WS], en gul hist ‘a yellow horse’ to gul hast [WS] [S], and den 
gul-a hiist-en (the yellow horse-DEF) to gul-a hdst-en [W-SW] [SW]. On the face 
of it, this describes Markus’ early nominal productions quite well: Bare nouns 
in the target are realised as bare nouns by Markus (he doesn’t add extra 
syllables/suffixes); plural suffixes are consistently produced early on (Sec- 
tion 8.3.2); definite suffixes are also produced consistently and early (Sec- 
tion 8.3.4), and indefinite prenominals are omitted more and produced later 
(Section 8.3.4). Several researchers have concluded that the Metrical Template 
Hypothesis is the correct explanation for the acquisition of Swedish deter- 
miners, e.g. Peters (1995, 1997), Peters and Strémqvist (1996), Santelmann 
(1998), Schlyter (1995). Although an increasingly popular hypothesis, to my 
mind it overlooks several facts, already noted in Bohnacker (1997:71), which will 
be expounded here. 

My first objections concern the metrical structure of nominals. Definite 
suffixes are supposed to be easy for the child because they add one weak syllable 
to one strong one, namely the noun. Proponents of Metrical Template typically 
present this as a fact about Swedish nouns. However, they fail to mention that 
Nlstrong) + DETlweax] only holds for monosyllabic nouns that end in a 
consonant, such as hist (horse) and hiist-en (horse-pEF). There exist many 
more nouns where this rule does not hold, but these aren’t usually discussed. 
Monosyllabic nouns that end in a vowel may take non-syllabic definite suffixes 
that don’t affect metrical structure, e.g. sko (shoe) and sko-n (shoe-DET), knd 
(knee) and knd-t (knee-DEF). Such suffixes should never be omitted by children 
according to Metrical Template, but whether this is so remains to be shown. 

Importantly, a large number of Swedish nouns are not monosyllabic, but 
bisyllabic, often ending in a vowel. Here the addition of a definite suffix does 
not change metrical structure, e.g. [sw] fli/cka [‘flika] and [sw] fli/cka-n (girl- 
the), md/ne-n (moon-DEF), d/pple-t (apple-pEF), spin/del-n (spider-DEF), so 
that the suffix should be realised all of the time as it fits [sw]. Bohnacker (1997) 
however found that for more than half of Embla’s ungrammatical bare nouns, 
it is indeed such a nonsyllabic definite suffix that is missing, a fact unexplained 
under the Metrical Template Hypothesis. Paradoxically, proponents of Metrical 
Template cite examples of nonsyllabic suffix omissions without commenting 
the fact that these should not occur under their theory.'? 

Furthermore, there are a large number bisyllabic and multisyllabic nouns 
where it is precisely the addition of a definite suffix that makes the word fall 
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outside the trochaic template. Singular nouns such as [sw] al/bum [‘albem] 
(album) vs. [sww] al/bum/-et (album-pEF), [sw] la/kan [‘la:kan] (sheet) vs. 
[sww] la/kan/-et (sheet-pEF) and tall/rik/-en (plate-pEF), belong here, but in 
particular the large majority of plural nouns, e.g. [sw] hiéis/tar (horse-PL) vs. 
[sww] hdis/t-ar/-na (horse-PL-DEF), ka/k-or/-na (cake-PL-DEF), ske/d-ar/-na 
(spoon-PL-DEF). Here the definite suffix adds a syllable to a trochaic foot, 
Nlisrronc weak! + DET[weax] and should thus be omitted, according to 
Metrical Template. There are also many Swedish nouns that don’t fit the 
trochaic template, such as trisyllabic ha/mma/re(-n) hammer(-DEF), 
ka/lla/re(-n) cellar(-DEF). These should thus be produced by the child without 
the extrametrical third syllable, also omitting the determiner suffix. I will 
investigate these predictions below. 

Proponents of the Metrical Template Hypothesis do not discuss these types 
of nouns; they simply point to the asymmetry between many early suffixes and 
fewer and later prenominal determiners. This brings me to another case 
mentioned in support of Metrical Template. Santelmann (1998:656) claims that 
it isn’t just indefinite articles (e.g. e# hédst ‘a horse’), but also other unstressed 
prenominals that are consistently omitted, such as possessive determiners (e.g. 
#min hdst ‘my horse’) and in particular definite determiners in what should be 
double determination constructions (e.g. dex lilla hdst-en ‘the little horse-DEF’). 
She illustrates this with two prenominal omissions from Freja at 2;5 (@ lilla 
stolen ‘little chair’) and Ask at 231 (@ lilla bilen ‘little car’), contrasted with 
double determinations at later ages. However, Santelmann does not back up her 
claim with quantitative data; moreover, she ignores the following facts: (a) 
definite constructions without prenominal (such as lilla hasten) are perfectly 
acceptable in spoken Swedish, (b) they occur in the transcribed input, (c) overt 
unstressed definite and possessive prenominals are relatively rare in the input 
(cf. Section 8.3.4, Table 11 for Markus and caretakers; Bohnacker 1997 for 
Embla and caretakers). Contrary to Santelmann (1998) then, there is nothing 
nontargetlike about singly definite nominals and low numbers of unstressed 
definite prenominals in child Swedish. What is nontargetlike are the indefinite 
article omissions. 

Table 12 gives a breakdown of Markus’ lexical nominals in raw figures with 
respect to metrical structure. Only obligatory contexts for overt determiners in 
the target language are considered (prenominal: indefinite articles, quantifiers, 
definite prenominals, possessive adjectives; postnominal: definite articles, 
possessive s, cf. ii, iti, vi Table 11). The metrical structure of nominals is 
indicated by weak (W) and strong syllables (S). The position where an overt 
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determiner would be obligatory is indicated by a bold Wpg+y for a determiner 
consisting of or being part of a weak syllable, and by Sppy for a determiner 
consisting of a strong syllable. Thus hiéis/t-en (horse-peEr, syllabic article) and 
fli/cka-n (girl-peEEF, nonsyllabic article) would both be examples of SWp py hés/t- 
ar/-na (horse-pt-ver) an example of SWWppr, en hdst (a horse) an example of 
Wopr®: and en fli/cka (a girl) an example of WppySW. 

As Table 12 shows, there is a total of 415 contexts for prenominal 
determiners. Here, Markus produces 146 (35%) overt weak syllable determiners 
in extrametrical position, WppS(W), i.e. cases like en hiist, en flicka, which are 
all unexpected under the Metrical Template Hypothesis. However, Markus’ 
productions in the other prenominal contexts conform to the hypothesis; 218 
(52%) are omitted, Wypp7S(W), and 49 (12%) are stressed and may be said to 
form a foot of their own, SppyS(W). 

Looking now at contexts for postnominal determiners in Table 12, fewer 
determiners are omitted, as we know from Section 8.3.4. When N + DET form 
one trochaic foot (SWp pr), definite suffixes are provided 85% of the time, as 
predicted by Metrical Template. There are 105 overt syllabic suffixes and 72 
overt nonsyllabic suffixes out of a total of 276 contexts. The hypothesis cannot 
explain the omission of 31 SWp py determiner suffixes (19 syllabic, 12 nonsyl- 
labic), mainly in the later samples (1;10>). For the 72 nonsyllabic determiners 
(e.g. fli/cka-n girl-DEF) it should be noted that the definite suffix isn’t necessary 
at all to achieve template trochaic structure, bare fli/cka would have fitted SW 
equally well. Thus the targetlike provision of determiner here signals grammati- 
cal knowledge of definiteness. 

The predictions of Metrical Template fare worst when we consider nomi- 
nals that do not form one trochaic foot in the target language, such as plurals 
and multisyllabic nouns with a postnominal determiner. Recall that in such 
cases extrametrical weak syllables are predicted to be omitted, ie. SWAADWoppr 
(e.g. hés/t-ar/-na ‘horse-pL-pEF’). Yet the opposite is the case: In the large 
majority of cases (85%, 53/62), Markus realises the ‘extrametrical’ syllables and 
definite determiners targetlike, e.g. ha/mma/re-n (Shammer-DEF’ 1310.25), by/x- 
or/-na ‘trouser-PL-DEF 1311.0), ste/n-a/-na ‘stone-PL-DEF 1;11.12), blo/mm- 
er/-na ‘flower-PL-DEF’ 1311.12); ka/k-o/-na ‘cake-PL-DEF’ 1;11.12)."4 

Does the Metrical Template Hypothesis explain Markus’ acquisition of 
determiners? Yes and no. A large number of his lexical nominals do have the 
metrical structure of a trochee, and this holds for a majority of indefinite 
nominals (where the prenominal determiner is omitted) as well as for definite 
nominals (where the determiner suffix is realised). It also holds for the majority 
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of adult nouns, though it should be stressed that it remains to be shown that in 
connected speech trochees really are the default type of foot — I would venture 
to suggest that there are far more weak syllables in the speechrhythm of spoken 
Swedish than would fit into a constant rhythm of [SW] [SW]. 

At the heart of the Metrical Template Hypothesis lies the idea that the child 
superimposes a template of one trochaic foot everywhere. But then it is surpris- 
ing that Markus does produce most (85%) determiners targetlike in non- 
trochee SW(W)W structures, that he also does so in 35% of the WS(W) non- 
trochee structures, and that he sometimes omits determiners from inside 
trochaic feet. Thus, the child does not truncate words consistently according to 
a particular prosodic pattern. Note also that it remains to be shown whether the 
utterances of young Swedish children (not just nouns, but all utterances) indeed 
are trochaic [SW]. My impression of Markus’ earliest data (1;3.19-1;9.07) is 
that there are in fact many monosyllabic nouns [S]. In the first two samples 
(1;3.19 and 1;4.27), the bulk of his interpretable nominals are monosyllabic and 
not trochaic, even where the target is trochaic (e.g. ga (ka/ffe) ‘coffee’, att 
(va/tten) ‘water’, gé (G/ga) ‘eye’, 134.27) (cf. also Hohle 2002 for similar findings 
of monosyllabic nominals in child German, and Taelman and Gillis (2001) for 
child Dutch.) 

Moreover, there are also some iambic [WS] nouns early on, such as e’tel 
(kroko“dil, ‘crocodile’, 1;8.5) ba’llong (‘balloor’ 1;9.3, 5 instances), k “ken (ka’nin 
‘rabbit’, 1;9.3).'° Note that we cannot simply postulate that the trochaic 
template only applies to Markus’ earliest samples, as otherwise the later Wpp,S(W) 
indefinite article omissions go unexplained. Proponents of Metrical Template 
such as Santelmann (1998) and Schlyter (1995) assume that the template 
applies until about 2;5, to judge from their examples cited. It is of course 
possible to assume that the trochaic template is a tendency, imposed only some 
of the time, but then we simply have a rephrased description but no explanation 
of the realisation of determiners. 

I do not want to deny that prosody plays a role in the acquisition of 
nominals and influences the production or non-production of determiners, but 
with the above discussion I wanted to show that Metrical Template cannot be 
an all-encompassing explanation. 

In earlier sections I have tried to show that there is little empirical evidence 
for assuming an underlying syntactic deficit; knowledge of person, number, 
gender, definiteness is not what we are dealing with here. In what follows, I 
investigate some further possibilities: phonological performance, input, 
pragmatic function and situational conventions. 
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As mentioned earlier, Markus’ early pronunciation differs from adult 
Swedish due to phonetic and phonological simplification processes, common- 
place in language acquisition. Also syllable structure is affected: consonant 
clusters reduce or delete, open CV and V syllables replace closed CVC ones. 
Moreover, Markus cannot produce certain sounds, such as 1, or only in limited 
environments (e.g. not finally). Note that this concerns Markus’ performance in 
production; his phonological representations need not differ from the target. 
Recall that many of his plural forms are indeed affected by these performance 
limitations, where he provides a syllabic plural suffix, but only realises the vowel 
but not the final consonant (e.g. héist-a instead of hdst-ar horses-p1, Section 8.3.2). 
Markus’ early definite nominals are affected too, where he produces a vocalic 
precursor of the syllabic VC suffix (e.g. band-6 instead of band-et tape-pDEF, 
Section 8.3.4). This tendency to simplify syllable structure towards open may 
affect his realisations of the ends of words more generally and thus suffixed 
determiners, e.g. méné for mane-n ‘moon-DEF, anga for anka-n “duck-DEF, 
g6g6 for dga-t ‘eye-pEF’,, ba for band-et ‘tape-DEF, pinde for spindel-n ‘spider- 
DEF, gu and gubbe for gubbe-n ‘man-pDEF. However, it is less clear in what way 
these performance factors would explain the more common omission of 
prenominal indefinite articles. 

Indefinite nominals without determiner have been little analysed with 
regard to pragmatic function and the situational contexts they occur in. 
Svartholm (1978) notes that bare nouns mostly occur in the context of naming 
games for Tor (2;1—2;5). An adult and Tor look at an object or a picture thereof 
and Tor names it, with or without an accompanying pointing gesture. Such 
naming is frequent and Tor also engages in ‘naming’ on his own, asking himself 
what a certain object is called and giving a bare noun as an answer ((wha)t’s 
that? — X.). Svartholm characterises this as ritualised action and not a true 
exchange of information. Svartholm (1978: 82-89, 96, 190-198, 229) appears to 
suggest that the restricted context of naming games permits otherwise ungram- 
matical singular bare nouns. Nelfelt (1987), investigating 3 recordings of 
Markus (1;9, 1310, 1311) makes the following observations with regard to 
indefinite article omissions: Bare nouns are mostly one-word utterances, often 
repeated again and again. Bare nouns are predominantly used for predication, 
that is, for assigning linguistic and nonlinguistic properties to objects, e.g. the 
one-word utterance ti:k (trad ‘tree’) is used to attribute the properties ‘treehood’ 
and ‘one instance of’ to a visible object, a tree. Adults sometimes participate in 
the classification and labelling of objects, e.g. by asking questions of the type va 
e de? (‘what’s that?’) or linguistically spelled out predications, e.g. de e ett triid 
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(‘that’s a tree’). Nelfelt also points out “a high degree of egocentricity” in 
Markus linguistic behaviour. “It is very often difficult to decide if his utterances 
are communicative or not. Speaking is part of the activity of looking [at] 
pictures. One could well imagine Markus sitting alone with his pictures and 
making the same comments”, i.e. bare noun after bare noun (Nelfelt 1987: 11, 
on Markus 1;9). Nelfelt (1987) and Svartholm (1978) thus find more or less the 
same function of bare nouns in child Swedish: They are used for labelling. 
Going through Markus’ entire transcripts, I agree with this conclusion. Indefi- 
nite article omissions occur mainly where singular count nouns are used alone 
(as nominal-only utterances) to label objects or depictions thereof. This is 
illustrated by a representative transcript extract in (39). In the 2.5 minutes of 
dialogue, Markus produces 15 bare nouns, shown in bold, to label drawings of 
fish. This is done quite repetitively and with little or no prompting by the adult. 
Markus hardly responds to the adult’s changes of topic (e.g. what colour’, is it 
blue?), but continues the fish labelling. 


(39) Markus 1;9.3 and father are drawing. 
F: ska pappa rita. 


‘Shall daddy draw? 
M: xxx # 
M: fisk. 
fish 
F: dee en fisk. 
‘Tt is a fish? 
M: he. (unclear) 
F: har du ritat en fisk. 
“Have you drawn a fish?’ 
M: hm. 
F: hm. 
M: fisk. 
fish 
M: fisk. 
fish 


F: ede ocksd en fisk. 
‘Is this also a fish?’ 
M: hm. 
hm. 
M: fisk. 
fish 


a 
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ritar du bara fiskar ida. 

draw you only fish-pL today 

‘Are you only drawing fish today?’ 

va e defor firg pdfisken da. 
what is it for colour on fish-pEF then 
‘What colour is the fish then?’ 

: da. 

there (?) 

ja. 

yeah 

:_fisk. 

fish 

e de en bla fisk. 

‘Ts it a blue fish?’ 

: hmm. 

nde #. 

no 

de e en réd fisk #. 

‘Tt is a red fish?’ 

: fisk. 

fish 

hm ja #. 

hm yeah 

da ritar pappaengrén_fisk hir da#. 
then draws daddy a_ green fish here then 
‘TI draw a green fish here then? 


: nd. 


no 

nahda. 

no 

: sd. 

so/like this 

sd ska de vara #. 
so shall it be 
‘That’s how it should be’ 
: fisk. 

fish 

e de en fisk nu igen. 


‘Ts it a fish now again?’ 
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M: mm. 
F: mhm. 
M: fisk. 
fish 
F: mhm. 
M: fisk. 
fish 
F: en fisk ja. 
a fish yes 
M: fisk. 
fish 
M: fisk. 
fish 


F: Markus ska du inte rita en ballong ocksd? 
Markus shall you not drawa_ balloon too 
‘Aren't you gonna draw a balloon too?’ 

hm. 


<5 


: ballong. 
balloon 

M: dang. 
balloon 

F: ede en ballong. 
‘Ts it a balloon?’ 

M: fisk. 
fish 

F: néddeblev — en fisk i stillet ja. 
no it turneda fish instead yeah 
‘No, it turned out to be a fish instead.’ 

M: fisk. 

fish 


In such situations, adult Swedes would use a lot less repetitive labelling, and 
thus fewer nouns. Nouns would be preceded by an unstressed indefinite article 
(en fisk), though more idiomatically a sentential predication construction might 
be used, i.e. de e en fisk (‘It’s a fish’). Markus’ transcripts show that while up to 
1;10 interactions often centre on what an object is called, in the later samples, 
focus shifts onto events, what people and objects do. And these events typically 
necessitate definite and anaphoric reference to people and objects, ie. in 
morphological terms, obligatory contexts for definite articles and pronouns. 
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Along with the interactional shift goes a decrease in object labelling and thus a 
decrease in Markus’ bare indefinite nominals. (A similar development can be 
observed in crosslinguistic naturalistic longitudinal child language data, cf. also 
Bloom 2002.) I am aware that my interactional description is impressionistic 
and would benefit from a backup by detailed quantified situational analysis, 
which I cannot provide here. However, there are longitudinal counts of the 
contexts for definite versus indefinite nominals (Table 11), repeated here in 
Table 13.'° Note that these figures do not concern provisions, but contexts, and 
thus can serve as an indication of the change of situation type in the recorded 
Markus-caretaker interaction. There is a dramatic change over time, from a 
1:4.4 ratio of definite:indefinite contexts for 1;3.19—1;10.14 (44:194) to 1:0.6 
definite:indefinite for 1;10.25-2;0.25 (250:157). This may go some way in 
explaining why indefinite article omissions are so prominent in the early 
samples. 

In Section 8.3.1, I argued that Markus’ nonadultlike use of nominal style, 
his high frequency of proper nouns and low number of personal pronouns for 
self reference parallel the input he received: Markus’ speech was found to 
deviate from adult-to-adult Swedish, but so did the speech of his caretakers. 
Could Markus’ nonadultlike omissions of determiners, in particular prenom- 
inal indefinite articles, be traceable to input effects too? There cannot be any 
direct influence; recall the quantified analysis in Section 8.3.4 (Table 11) which 
showed that the adult caretakers provide indefinite articles in 96% of all 
obligatory contexts, versus Markus’ 39%. The adults’ nontargetlike articleless 
nouns are illustrated in (40-44), often used for labelling objects (similarly to 
Markus). Some are ‘clipped’ utterances with an utterance-initial noun, some 
repetitions of Markus’ utterances, some possibly speech errors. But as they are 
rare (4%), it is unlikely that they are the sole model for Markus’ frequent article 
omissions. 


(40) Recording 1;3.19. Grandfather and Markus are looking at pictures. 

GF: de e en gosse #. 

‘This is a lad’ 
GF: © pojke #. 
boy (target: en pojke ‘a boy’) 

(41) Recording 1;3.19. Grandmother (GM), grandfather (GF) and Markus. 

GM: _ ska vise pa den i stillet. 

‘Shall we look at this instead?’ 
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GM: ja visst ska vi de #. 
‘Yes of course we shall’ 
GM: dene @ flicka. 
thisis girl (target: den e en flicka ‘this is a girl’) 
GF: va e de #. 
“What’s this?’ 
GF: en hiist. 
a horse 


(42) Recording 1;8.05. Father and Markus looking at a picture book. 
M: @ flicka. 
girl (target: (de e) en flicka ‘(this is) a girl’) 
F: e deen flickaja dee de #. 
isit a girl yesit is it 
F: @ flickame rétthdr (target: en flicka ... ‘a girl ...’) 
girl with red hair 
(43) Recording 1;10.14. Markus is building a tower of bricks. 
M: @ torn de. 
tower this (target: de e ett torn de ‘it is a tower this’) 
F: @torn de ja. 
tower this yes (target: de e ett torn de ja ‘it is a tower this yes’) 
(44) Recording 1;10.14. 


M: fens d t. (zero PL or nontarget article omission) 
window (fénster) 


M: fens te. 
window (fénster) 
F: ja den e © fonster ja#. 


yes this.com is | window.NEUT yes 
(likely target: ett fonster ‘a window’) 


However, there are many more articleless nouns in the caretakers’ productions, 
namely targetlike bare indefinite nominals. In Section 8.2.2, such bare N(P)s 
were described as mass nouns (and noncount uses of singular count nouns, e.g. 
apple apple), indefinite plurals, and singular count nouns in idiomatic expres- 
sions (e.g. vinta © barn expect child ‘be expecting a baby, kéra © bil drive car 
‘drive a car’). Moreover, I illustrated how easy it is in Swedish to coin new uses 
of bare singular count nouns by giving examples from Markus’ caretakers, e.g. 
han har © blixtlas har pd jackan (he has (a) zip here on jacket-DEF), va gr man 
me © stimjarn dd? (what does one with (a) chisel then). The difference in 
meaning between such bare singulars and singulars with overt indefinite article 
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is subtle; in the above examples © blixtlds and ett blixtlds, © stimjarn and ett 
sttémjarn would be more or less equivalents. Bare singular count nouns are 
slightly more general and undelimited, overt indefinites are more countable. 
Bare © blixtlds focuses on the jacket having a zip in the sense of the feature “zip’ 
or ‘zipness; i.e. that it is zippable, whereas ett blixtlds indicates moreover that 
there is a such zip, however without making the article into the numeral ‘one’. 
What precisely the difference is between the two has been little investigated in 
the literature (an exception is Svartholm 1978). Native speakers have a hard 
time defining the difference and individual speakers vary considerably in their 
acceptance and use of bare indefinite singulars. Many of my native Swedish 
informants readily accept the bare singulars produced by Markus’ caretakers, 
others only some of them. When I present informants, including linguists, with 
bare indefinite singulars they just produced themselves, some reject these in 
judgment tasks, indicating a mismatch in actual and perceived usage (e.g. ha@ 
parlhalsband have pearl necklace ‘wear a pearl necklace’, prata © avhandling talk 
dissertation ‘talk about a/the dissertation, ha © penna have pen ‘have a pen, 
handla © bok buy book “buy a book/buy books’). Grammar books of Swedish 
typically only mention bare singulars in lists of set phrases and idioms (e.g. 
Holmes & Hinchliffe 1994: 60-64), but in fact they are productive and frequent, 
particularly in colloquial spoken Swedish.'’ Markus’ caretakers regularly 
produce them, shown in bold in (45-51). 


(45) Recording 1;3.19. Grandmother (GM) and Markus pointing out body 
parts. 
GM: nasa nasa 6gon 6gon mun mun #. 
nose nose eyes eyes mouth mouth 


(46) Recording 1;3.19. Mother and Markus examining a parsnip. 
MUM: titta. 
‘Look!’ 
MUM: en palsternacka e de #. 
a parsnip is it 
‘Tt’s a parsnip. 
M: go. (unclear) 
MUM: palsternacka e de? 
parsnip is it 
‘Parsnip, is it? 
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(47) Recording 1;4.27. Mother, grandmother and Markus examining parts of 
the body. 
GM: ska _ vi titta har Markus titta pd lilla Ronja. 
shall we look here Markus look at little Ronja 
GM: _ har Ronja 6ga #. 
has Ronja eye 
‘Has Ronja got an eye?’ 
GM: fd se om Ronja har éga #. 
let see if Ronja has eye 
‘Let’s see if Ronja’s got an eye. 


GM: dud. 
you 
M: 66. (unclear) 


MUM: Grakanske honhard  6ga ja. 
ear perhaps she has and eye yes 
‘An ear she’s got perhaps and an eye, yeah’? 
GM: = Markus har mamma har mamma nasa #. 
Markushasmum hasmum nose 
‘Has mum got a nose?’ 


(48) Recording 1;4.27. Father, grandmother and Markus. 
GM: méssafér pappaha méssa#. 
cap maydad have cap 
‘Can dad wear a cap?’ 


(49) Recording 1;8.05. Father and Markus. 
M: hdtt. (hast ‘horse’) 
F: enhdst me filt ja. 
a_ horse with blanket yes 
‘a horse with a blanket, yeah’ 


(50) Recording 1310.14. Father and Markus talking about a woodpecker. 
F: ja denhar bade huved ben. 
yesit has both head and legs 
‘Tt has both a head and legs. 


(51) Recording 1;11.25. Markus giving a spoon to his mother. 
M: ha den. 
have it 
MUM: nd men dee intejasom ska ha den. 
no but it isnot I that shall have it 
‘Yeah but I don’t need it? 
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MUM: jaghar sked tack jahar den. 
Ihave spoon thanks I have it 
‘T’ve got a spoon, thanks, I’ve got it? 


The examples show that we find bare singular count nouns embedded in 
sentential contexts and as nominals standing alone, in a variety of functions 
including where the caretakers label objects or teach Markus new nouns (e.g. 
palsternacka).'® Note that the only reason why these instances are classified as 
targetlike bare forms in bare N(P) contexts is that adult native speakers produce 
them; but if they had used an overt indefinite article with the same noun here, 
they would have been targetlike forms in overt indefinite contexts (e.g. med { © 
/en} filt ‘with a blanket’; jag har { © /en} sked ‘I’ve got a spoon’). The only 
difference for the adult would perhaps have been a very subtle difference in 
meaning. For a beginning language learner and a small child like Markus 
however the input might initially give the misleading impression that indefinite 
singular count nouns simply can occur without the prenominal article. And this 
might be one of the reasons behind Markus’ (and other Swedish-speaking 
children’s) early bare indefinite singular count nouns. What Markus needs to 
tease apart then is the slight difference between more individuated indefinite 
singulars (with overt article) and less individuated ones (without article). 
Apparent optionality of articles in the input however cannot be observed for 
definites, and Markus provides definite articles earlier and more consistently 
than indefinite ones. 


8.4 Conclusion 


There appear to be a number of factors involved in why indefinite determiners 
are often omitted in very early child Swedish and why nominals in general are 
not always targetlike. I have discussed different potential performance deficits 
from the domain of phonology, i.e. prosody/metrical structure, phonetic 
realisation and syllable structure. The type of interaction or situation (naming, 
labelling) may additionally influence the kind of nominals children produce. I 
have also stressed the importance of input: With regard to children’s nominal 
style, i.e. the overuse of proper nouns at the expense of personal pronouns, we 
could attest that their caretakers frequently use nominal style too. With regard 
to children’s bare indefinite singular count nouns we found that there may be 
indirect influence from closely related bare indefinites in the input. It is likely 
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that these factors weigh more strongly for certain children than others, or more 
strongly at different ages. Therefore we need more detailed longitudinal studies 
of individual children like Markus, from a very early age. Moreover, we need 
investigations not only of their morphosyntactic development, but at the same 
time of their general phonological development and of the interaction between 
input and child production. It would also be of interest to know what Swedish 
nominals look like in later childhood, another area that warrants further research. 

Nevertheless, the most striking finding to my mind is how early children 
grasp the concept of quantification, that they are aware of number, gender and 
the difference between definiteness and indefiniteness, and that they begin to 
encode these grammatical features in language-specific ways long before age 2. 
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1. In older versions of Swedish, these endings signalled certain feminine and masculine 
declensions, which then merged into today’s common gender. 


2. This is different from gender languages such as Spanish or Gothic, where grammatical 
gender and phonology closely correlate, or German and Icelandic, where some strong 
tendencies exist between gender and semantic fields as well as between gender and morpho- 
phonological form. 


3. I classified proper nouns as unclear if the contextual information in the transcripts does 
not disambiguate the function/referent, e.g. if in (18) Arne utters va ska Maria géra med 
halsbandet? (what shall Maria do with the necklace?) but we do not know whether Arne 
addresses Pelle, Maria being a targetlike third-party referent, or whether Arne addresses 
Maria, Maria thus being a nontargetlike second person nominal-style referent. 


4. There are two two-word utterances, dia(r) pappa ‘there daddy, 1;4.27, dé hn ‘there 
(sto)ne’ 1;7.25. The only proper nouns are 2 unclears at 1;4.27 and 1 with third-person 
reference at 1;6.10. 


5. Many languages employ some version of ‘nominal style’ in a particular register in 
conversation between adults (e.g. politeness, distance, cf. Sugamoto (1989) for Japanese). In 
older versions of Swedish too, proper nouns were used to address an addressee, cf.: 
(i) Ska ingenjéren inte séitta sig? 

shall engineer-DEF not seat self 

‘Why don’t you sit down?’ 
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(ii) Anna tycker vil att det dr for tidigt. 
Anna thinks probably that it is too early 
‘You probably think that’s too early. 


Note however that in this register, nominal style always has second person reference, whereas 
in child-directed adult speech nominal style for self reference (first person) is commonplace. 


6. Embla reduplicates na in bilarnana nontargetlike, but so does Embla’s mother. 


7. This matches findings for early child German, where the first linguistic expressions for 
quantification emerge at 1;6 to 1;8 in production and where number is encoded first via 
plural marking on nouns (e.g. Bittner 1999: 54, 71). In English-speaking children too, plural 
marking seems to come first (e.g. Brown 1973; Gordon 1982; Mervis & Johnson 1991). 


8. I searched Markus’ 15 samples from 1;3—2;0 that are available on CHILDES, but could 
not find any gender or definite markers before 1;8.5, thus confirming Andersson’s (1992) 
findings. The 1;8.3 sample that Andersson refers to is not on CHILDES, but a 1;8.5 sample 
is, which Andersson didn’t include in his counts. 


9. Markus produces only one early nontarget gender marker, namely a common indefinite 
article instead of a neuter one, en filter (a.com filter.NEUT ‘a filter’) instead of target ett filter 
(a.NEUT filter.NEUT), and two late non-agreeing instances of double determination, with a 
common gender prenominal deictic determiner and a noun with nontarget neuter suffix 
(den truck-et the.com truck-DEF.NEUT ‘that truck’, target: den truck-en). 


10. Moreover, Markus produces 9 early overtly ‘determined’ nominals which in context 
must be judged to be unanalysed or imitative, e.g. nege (from (e)n + ige(Ikott) ‘a hedgehog’, 
1;9.3), nannan (from munn-en ‘mouth-pDEPF, 1;4.27). These are not included in the counts, 
but are noted in brackets in Table 10. 


1. The high percentage of overt determiners in sample 1;9.7 (66.7%, 4/6) is likely to be an 
artifact of the low raw total (6) compared to neighbouring samples, cf. 6.0% (5/84) at 1;9.3 
and 24.1% (28/116) at 1;10.14. 


12. From 1;8.5, some definite determiners also occur in unclear determiner contexts (iv), 
though here bare nominals are much more common. 


13. Cf. Santelmann (1998:655, 658) for Sara 2;5: docka-@ e inte hjuk ‘doll is not ill, target: 
do/cka-n doll-pEF; Sara 231: tomte ta mej ‘elf take me’, target: tom/te-n elf-peF; Tor 251: 
docka-@ lisa bok ‘doll read book’, target: do/cka-n doll-pEF. 


14. Schlyter (1995:85) also cites such targetlike SWWp,; nouns for Tor, but without 
noticing that they go against the Prosodic Hypothesis of trochaic templates she defends. 


15. Moreover, it isn’t always only the strong/stressed syllable of a foot that is retained, but 
mergers of phonemes from strong and weak syllables are commonplace in child language 
crosslinguistically. Consider Markus’ 1;9.3 realisations of the noun kanin [ka’ni:n] ‘rabbit’ as 
ken, gi, k ken, i.e. not as [ni:n]. 


16. Additionally, there are a number of unclear contexts (cf. iv, vin Table 11). 


17. Bare indefinite singulars often occur as the complement of a verb (i) or as the comple- 
ment of a preposition (ii), and occasionally as subjects (iii); all examples are authentic. See 
also Teleman et al. (1999b: 150-182), who note that bare indefinites with an undelimited 
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reading have not been fully investigated and that in one and the same context, certain 
singular count nouns can occur bare, whereas other semantically close ones do not, cf. © 
uppsats vs. en artikel (iv). 


(i) a. 


(ii) a. 


(iii) a. 


(iv) a. 


ordna © bil/@ penna/@frys | @ au pair 
organise car pen freezer au pair 
‘organise a car/a pen/a freezer/an au pair’ 
Hon har {© klénning / © méssa/ © pérlhalsband} pa sig. 
she has dress cap pearl-necklace on self 
‘She’s wearing a dress/a cap/a pearl necklace. 
en kille med © élmage 
a guy with _ beerbelly 
‘a guy with a beer-belly’ 
tillgdng till © bil 
access to car 
‘access to a car/the car/cars’ 
© penna finns. 
pen is 
‘There’s a pen/There are pens. 
Ofrys finnsi garage-t. 
freezer is in garage-the 
“There’s a freezer in the garage. 
det gar © tag fran Lund klockan 9:22. 
it goes train from Lund o'clock 9:22 
‘There’s a train from Lund at 9:22? 
© buss hiimtar pa fredag morgon for en tur till Osterlen. 
bus fetches on Friday morning for a trip to Osterlen 
‘There'll be a bus on Friday morning to pick you up for an excursion 
to Osterlen. 
skriva {© uppsats / en uppsats / uppsatser} 
write essay /anessay / essay 
skriva {"@ artikel / en artikel/ artiklar} 
write article / an article / articles 


18. Bohnacker (1997:61-62) also found singular count nouns without an overt indefinite 
article in adult-to-child speech in Embla’s data in contexts where the adult teaches the child 
a new noun or cites a noun on its own, and for echo questioning. 


Appendix 
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CHAPTER 9 


The acquisition of Swedish wh-questions® 


Lynn Santelmann 


9.1 Introduction and overview of chapter 


This chapter will discuss the acquisition of wh-structures in child Swedish 
between the ages of two and three.! Wh-questions in adult Swedish require 
overt movement of the wh-word to the sentence initial position and of the finite 
verb to the position before the subject as seen in (1). 


(1) wh-Questions in Swedish 
a. Ndr byggdes slottet om? 


when was-built castle-the over 
‘When was the castle renovated?’ 
b. Vad sade hon nér hon ringde? 
what said she when she called 
‘What did she say when she called?’ 


Although questions have been one of the most studied aspects of child language 
acquisition, especially for the Germanic languages, (e.g., Bellugi, 1971; Brown, 
1968; Derwing and Smythe, 1988; Erreich, 1984; Felix, 1980; Ingram and Tyack, 
1979; Klee, 1985; Klima and Bellugi, 1966; Kuczaj, 1976; Kuczaj and Maratsos, 
1975; Labov and Labov, 1978; Penner, 1994; Radford, 1994; Stromswold, 1994; 
Tracy, 1994; van Kampen, 1997), there has been comparatively little research 
into the acquisition of questions in child Swedish. Much of the work on child 
Swedish has focused on general syntactic development or structures other than 
wh-questions. For example, Plunkett and Strémqvist (1990; 1992) in their work 
on the acquisition of the Scandinavian languages do not discuss wh-questions 
or inverted word order at all. Their discussions of word order are restricted to 
discussions of negative placement. Lange and Larsson (1977) discuss the 
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acquisition of wh-questions as part of their general discussion of the early 
acquisition of syntax. However, their reports cover only the ages under 28 
months. For the very earliest periods of language acquisition, Lange and 
Larsson view the questions as unanalyzed chunks, and thus do not attempt a 
syntactic analysis of these questions. The discussions of the later ages, (e.g., 
Lange, 1976; 1980), focus on the communicative intent and pragmatic uses of 
questions, but not the syntax. Other work examining the acquisition of Swed- 
ish, (e.g., Hakansson, 1989; Hakansson, 1994; Hakansson and Nettelbladt, 1993; 
Platzack, 1990; Platzack, 1992; Santelmann, 1995) treat questions as part of a 
more general discussion of inversion or verb second (V2) structures in child 
Swedish. Santelmann (1997) does examine questions specifically, but focuses on 
questions that lack the initial wh-operator, which will be discussed in detail in 
Section 4. 

Given the relatively small number of developmental descriptions of wh- 
questions in child Swedish, this chapter will begin with an overview of wh- 
question development, from early one to two word questions and then turn to 
an analysis of the syntax of wh-questions in early child Swedish. Section 2 will 
detail the method used and give an overview of the question data. Section 3 will 
discuss the use of verbs and subjects in wh-questions, inversion in wh-ques- 
tions, the order of acquisition of wh-words, complex wh-questions and areas of 
wh-questions that show development over time. Section 4 will then turn to wh- 
questions that lack the initial wh-word, and discuss the syntax and development 
of these questions in detail. It will be argued that Swedish children demonstrate 
the full functional syntax for question from their earliest multiword questions, 
and that questions without an overt wh-word contain an initial null wh- 
operator. It will be further argued that development in the syntax of questions 
in child Swedish occurs not in word order or related phrase structure, but in 
integration of lexical, phonological, pragmatic and language specific syntactic 
options via Grammatical Mapping (cf. Boser, Santelmann, Barbier and Lust 
1995; Santelmann, Berk and Lust, 2000). 


9.2. Method and overview of question data 


The questions analyzed in this chapter come from three sources. Longitudinal 
data from 4 children from approximately age two to three, collected by the Child 
Language Syntax Project (Lange and Larsson, 1977; Séderbergh, 1975), and from 
one additional child collected by Platzack and analyzed in Santelmann (1995). 
In addition, cross-sectional data from 6 children approximately between ages 
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two and three collected by the author (Santelmann, 1995) will also be discussed. 
The longitudinal data will be used to discuss the development over time, while 
the cross-sectional data will be used to give a sense of characteristics and 
variability at individual points in development. 

Only clear, complete utterances were included for analysis. These utterances 
were judged according to intended speech act, and included single word 
questions, as well as questions with and without verbs. Transcripts were 
analyzed by hand and all utterances coded as wh-questions were extracted, 
together with the context in which they occurred. Utterances were coded for 
word order, use of subject, and presence of an overt wh-word. 

Overall, there were 948 wh-questions analyzed for this study. The longitudi- 
nal data yielded 809 wh-questions and the cross-sectional data yielded 139, as 
summarized in Tables 1 and 2 (Lange and Larsson, 1977; Santelmann, 1995; 
Séderbergh, 1975). For the longitudinal data, the wh-questions ranged from 1% 
to 7% of any one child’s overall sample (mean 4%), while for the cross-sectional 
data, the wh-questions ranged from 0% to 16% of any one child’s sample (mean 
7%). The variation seen in the cross-sectional data is similar to the variability 
seen within individual sessions in the longitudinal data. 


Table 1. Overview of Questions in Longitudinal Data 


Child Age Range MLU Range Clear, complete Total Wh ques- 


utterances tions 
Ask 1;11-2;9 1.89-4.57 4287 217 
Embla 1;8—2;8 1.87—4.18 3313 150 
Freja 2;0—3;0 1.34—4.10 4478 Al 
Tor 231-330 1.52-4.33 3843 255 
Sara 1311-2311 1.78—3.32 4719 146 
Totals 20,640 809 


An additional 22 questions were excluded from analysis because it could not be 
determined what the intended speech act was. The majority of these questions 
(18 in number) were the pronoun det ‘that’ or och det ‘and that; or the locatives 
forms ddr ‘there’ or hdr ‘here’ combined with rising intonation, as given in the 
examples in (2). These single word utterances were generally requesting labels 
or locations of objects. Embla also used a non-adult invented form, heja?, 
meaning vad dir det? ‘what is that’ for her earliest questions, as seen in (2)d. It is 
possible that Embla’s use of heja [heja] derives from ‘vad ar det har?’ [va e de 
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Table 2. Overview of Questions in the Cross-sectional Data 


Child Age MLU Clear, complete Total 
utterances Wh questions 
Ake 1311 2.02 83 1 
Frank 2;0 1.63 250 21 
Kenneth 231 1.79 348 12 
Kenneth2 232 2.51 179 28 
Doris 234 2.36 293 43 
Daniel 2310 2.41 482 2 
Lars 2311 4.31 266 34 
Totals 1901 139 


hea] While these questions fill the pragmatic function of a wh-word, they were 
not analyzed syntactically, as they are single words or nonce forms, and thus 
cannot be assigned a structure. 


(2) a. 


Hai? 

here 

‘Here?’ Tor 09, 2;2, MLU 1.52 
Det? 

that 

‘That?’ Freja 13, 2;3, MLU 1.74 
Och det? 

and that? 

‘And that?’ Kenneth 1, 2;1, MLU 1.79 
Heja? 

nonce form or phonetically consistent form 

‘What is that?’ Embla 07, 1311, MLU 1.87 


The other type of question excluded (4 in number) were partial imitations of a 
previous question (either by the child or by the adult), but lacked both wh-word 
and verb, and so cannot be assigned a structure. Two examples are given in (3). 


(3) a. 


Embla 07; 1;11, MLU 1.87 

Embla: Var dr égat?— coded as wh-question 
where is eye.DEE 
“‘Where’s the eye?’ 

Embla: Andra égat? — excluded from analysis 
other eye.DEEF 
“The other eye?’ 
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Embla: Borta. 
gone 
“Gone. 
b. Tor 09; 2;1 MLU 1.52 
Pappa: Vad gor hon? 
what does she 
“What is she doing?’ 
Tor Hon? 
she 
‘Her?’ 


Full imitations of wh-questions or partial imitations that contain either wh- 
word or a verb were counted as wh-questions. They were counted as such given 
the evidence that imitations are filtered through the child’s own grammar, e.g, 
Lust, Flynn, and Foley (1996), Lust, Flynn, Foley, and Chien (1999), Slobin and 
Welsh (1973). 

In addition, questions such as vad dr det? ‘what is that?’ or var dr XP ‘where 
is XP? were also analyzed as full wh-questions and not as set phrases or 
unanalyzed chunks. Although, this runs contrary to the analysis given by Lange 
and Larsson (1977), I have done so for several reasons. Lange and Larsson do 
not justify their analysis, but rather state that they treat these routine questions 
as unanalyzed chunks. However, there is evidence that even these “routine” 
questions are not treated as an unanalyzed phrase. Even for the children with 
the lowest MLUs in this study (at or below MLU 1.50), there is some evidence 
that they are analyzing and operating on each constituent of the question 
separately. First, there is some variety in the subjects used, as seen in the 
examples below. This indicates that these questions are not just a set phrase, but 
are applied to different subjects. 


(4) Variation in “what is this” questions 
a. @ dr det? 
is that (Frank 2;0, MLU 1.48) 
“‘[What] is that?’ 
b. Va dr denna? 
what is this 
‘[What] is this?’ (Frank 2;0, MLU 1.48 ) 
c A e bilen? 
where is Car.DEF 
‘Where is the car?’ (Tor 10 2;2, MLU 1.50) 
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dA e pappa? 
where is papa 
“Where is papa?’ (Tor 10 2;2, MLU 1.50) 


In addition, there is evidence that the verb and the question word are also 
analyzed individually. In some of the questions, the wh-word is omitted, as in 
(5), but in others, the verb is omitted, (6). 


(5) Omitted wh-words 
a. @ dr det? 
is that 
“‘[What] is that?’ (Frank 2;0, MLU 1.48) 
b. @Ogor det? 
does that 
‘[What] does that do?’ (Frank 2;0, MLU 1.48) 
c. Me pennan? 
is pen.DEF 
‘[Where] is the pen?’ (Tor 10, 2;2, MLU 1.53) 
(6) Omitted verbs 
a. Vad det? 
what that 
‘What is that?’ (Frank 2;0, MLU 1.48) 
b. Va — pappa? 
where papa 
“Where [is] papa?’ (Tor 10 2;2, MLU 1.50) 


If the verb and the question word were an unanalyzed phrase, we would expect 
them to be omitted together, rather than separately. 

Finally, there is some evidence for movement in these very early questions. 
For example, Frank (age 2;0 MLU 1.48) uses two different verbs in his ques- 
tions, the main verb gér ‘does’ (in 1 question) and the copular dir ‘is’ (see (5) 
above). Furthermore, there is evidence that this verb is moved. While the verb 
appears before the subject in the majority of questions, Frank does have one 
instance of a non-moved verb, as in the following example. 


(7) Question without moved verb Question with moved verb 
a. Vad det dr? b. Va dr denna? 
what that is what is this 
‘What is that?’ (Frank 2;0 1.48) | What is this?’ (Frank 2;0 1.48) 


This non-moved verb indicates that the verbs that appear in pre-subject 
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position underwent movement and are not simply part of an ‘idiomatic’ 
expression. This data indicates that children who are still in the two word stage 
are treating each part of the question: the question word, the verb and the 
subject, as distinct parts of the structure. Because of this, I have included vad dr 
det? ‘what is that?’ and var dr XP? ‘where is XP?’ as wh-questions in my analysis. 


9.3 Descriptive analysis of wh-questions 


9.3.1 Questions without verbs 


Of the 948 wh-questions found in the two corpora, 820 (722 from the longitu- 
dinal, 98 from the cross-sectional), or 86% contained a verb. The remaining 
14% of wh-questions without verbs can be divided into two types: two-constit- 
uent structures that would take a verb in the adult language and single word 
questions that are also found in the adult language. The first kind of verb-less 
questions is those as seen in (8), which are generally missing the copula. These 
constructions are found primarily in the younger sessions with an MLU of under 
3, as seen in (8), and are only occasionally found in the later sessions, e.g., (8d). 


(8) Two constituent wh-questions without a verb 

a. Vad det? 

what that? 

‘What [is] that?’ (Freja 15, 2;3, MLU 1.68) 
b. Va _ stege? 

where ladder? 

‘Where [is] the ladder?’ (Kenneth 1, 2;0 MLU 1.73) 
c. Va pappa? 

where papa? 

“Where [is] papa?’ (Tor 10, 2;2, MLU 1.59) 
d. Vad det dd? 

what that then? 

‘What [is] that then?’ (Sara 2;10, MLU 3.23) 


The structures in (9) demonstrate the other type of verb less questions in the 
corpora. These are generally single word or single constituent wh-questions, but 
these single word questions also occur without a verb in the adult language. 
These questions are often why or which, but sometimes also what, where or what 
kind. These questions occur primarily in the later sessions. 
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(9) Single constituent wh-questions without a verb 


a. Varfér det? 
why _ that 
“How come?’ 

b. Var? 
where 
‘Where?’ 

c. Vilken da? 
which then 


(Tor 25 2311, MLU 4.13) 


(Ask 14, 2;6, MLU 3.44) 


‘Which one then?’ (Embla 18, 2;6, MLU 2.59) 


d. Vad da_ for buss? 
what then for bus 
‘What kind of bus then?’ 


9.3.2 Subjects and verbs in wh-questions 


9.3.2.1 Use of subjects in wh-questions 


(Ask 19, 2;6, MLU 4.15) 


820 wh-questions in both the longitudinal and cross-sectional corpora con- 
tained a verb, and 806 of those contained both a verb and a subject, while just 
14 lacked a subject. Of the 14 questions without a subject, 9 are subject ques- 
tions that are missing the subject wh-word, as in (10). This type of question will 


be discussed further in Sections 3.5 and 4. 


(10) Subjectless questions missing subject wh-word 
a. @ har hdnt? 
has happened 
‘[What] has happened?’ 
b. © Gr dar? 
is there 
‘[What] is there?’ 


(Ask 08, 2;3 MLU 2.78) 


(Sara, 1311, MLU 1.78) 


Two subjectless questions are fragments, as they are missing both the subject 


and the wh-word, as seen in the example in (11). 


(11) Fragment questions 
a. Géra med den dd? 
make.1nF with that then 
“(What will we] make with it then?’ 
b. ‘Tog véagen? 
took way.DEF 
‘(Where did it] go?’ 


(Tor 20, 2;8, MLU 3.65) 
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NB: Idiom: Var tog den vigen 
where took it Wway.DEF 
‘Where did it go?’ (Freja 13, 2;2 MLU 1.74) 


Only 3 of the subjectless questions have a wh-word in initial position, but lack 
a subject, as in (12). These questions are so few in number (3 of 820 questions 
with a verb) and occur at relatively later ages (MLU above 3), so that I consider 
these speech errors. 


(12) Subjectless questions 
a. Vad svinger for - hela  tiden? 
what turns for — whole time.DEF 


‘Why does [it] turn the whole time?’ (Ask 16, 2;7, MLU 4.40) 
b. Vad sa? 

what said 

‘What did [she] say?’ (Embla 12, 2;2, MLU 3.13) 


c. Varfér inte viinder pa den? 
why not turn on it 
‘Why doesn’t [it] turn om that?’ (Embla 21, 2;8, MLU 4.18) 


Thus, with a very few exceptions that can either be considered speech errors or 
sentence fragments, subjects are obligatory in wh-questions in early child 
Swedish, as in questions in adult Swedish. 


9.3.2.2. Wh-movement and inversion in wh-questions 
The wh-word in early Swedish questions always appears in the initial position, 
if present. In the data I have examined, I have found no examples of in situ wh- 
words. Inversion can only be determined for those questions that contain both 
a verb and a subject, because inversion is judged by the position of the verb 
relative to the subject. If the subject is missing, the position of the verb cannot 
be determined. Inversion is overwhelmingly present in the questions that contain 
both a verb and a subject. The verbs in these constructions are always finite. The 
only use of a non-finite verb in a wh-question is that of (11)a, which also lacks 
a subject and could be analyzed as a fragment or VP and not a full question. 
The overwhelming majority of these questions that contain a verb and a 
subject (795, or 99%) show subject-verb inversion, some early examples of 
which are seen in (13). 
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(13) Early inverted questions 


a. 


Vad dir det? 

what is that 

‘What is that?’ (Freja 09, 2;0, MLU 1.52) 
Va — dir bilen? 

where is car.DEF 

‘Where is the car?’ (Tor 10, 2;2, MLU 1.59) 
Var dr min? 

where is mine 

‘Where is mine?’ (Sara 2;0 MLU 1.85) 
Vad gor den? 

what makes that 

‘What does that do?’ (Embla 11, 2.1, MLU 2.48) 


There were two types of questions that could be considered non-inverted. The 
first kind all contained an overt wh-word, a subject and a finite verb, but the 
subject and the verb were not inverted. There were 6 examples of non-inverted 
questions of this type in the corpora, which are given in (14). 


(14) Non-inverted wh-questions 


a. 


Vad det dr? (2 times) 
what that is 


‘What is that?’ (Tor 15, 2;5 MLU 2.67) 
Vad det dir? 

what that is 

‘What is that?’ (Frank, 2;0, MLU 1.63) 


Var — den ligger? (2 times) 

where it _ lies 

‘Where does it lie?’ (Kenneth2, 2;2, MLU 2.51) 
Vad for grejer du har med dej? 

what for things you have.FIN with you 

‘What kind of things do you have with you?’ (Lars, 2;11, MLU 4.31) 


In addition, there were 5 examples of fill-in-the blank or “gap format” (Tracy, 
1994) questions. These questions, given in (15), lack an overt wh-word, have 
the subject in initial position, and have the finite verb following the subject. 


(15) Gap Format Questions 


a. 


Han hette ©? 
he named 
“He was called [what]? (Ask 08, 2;3, MLU 2.78) 
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b. Det ar@ ? 
that is 
‘That is [what]? (Tor 15, 2;5, MLU 2.7) 


c. Harbor doktorn bor © ? 

uncle doctor lives 

‘The doctor lives [where]?’ (Sara 2;4, MLU 2.41) 
d. Dentog vigen © ?(2 times) 

that took way.DEF 

‘That went [where]?’ (Ask 01, 1511, MLU 3.09) 


It is unclear what the structure of these utterances should be. They do not 
contain a wh-word, and the lack of inversion suggests they may not contain a 
wh-operator. They are so few in number that for each child no generalizations 
about their structure or their status in the children’s grammars can be drawn. 

Because non-inverted questions in general make up such a small portion of 
the corpus (under 1%), and because they are found for both sessions with low 
MLUs (under 2) and high MLUs (over 4), it is clear that non-inversion is not a 
stage of early child Swedish. Rather, these questions are isolated occurrences for 
the children and may well be speech errors. Both wh-movement and subject- 
verb inversion are present from the very earliest wh-questions and there is no 
development of in these movements over time. 


9.3.3 Order of question word acquisition 


The order of acquisition of wh-words shows a pattern in Swedish that has been 
reported for other languages. In the early questions, object vad ‘what’ and 
argument var ‘where’ predominate, as can be seen in the early examples in (13) 
above. Occasionally, children also use subject ver ‘who’ or subject vad ‘what’, 
as in (16) below. Other question words did not appear in the earliest recordings 
sessions, i.e. before age 2;4 to 236. 


(16) Subject questions 
a. Vem dr denna lanka? 


who is this duck 

‘Who is this duck?’ (Sara 2;1, MLU 2.25) 
b. Vem ga dita gogis? 

who should eat candy 

‘Who will eat candy?” (Ake 1;11, MLU 2.02) 
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c. Vad hédande? 
what happened 
‘What happened?’ (Ask 02, 2;0, MU 2.32) 


Because not all the children used all of the other question words, even for the 
longitudinal corpora, it is difficult to determine the exact order of the other wh- 
question words. The next question word that appears in the longitudinal 
sessions is hur “how, which appears as early as age 2;1 (MLU 2.67) for Embla, 
and age 2;5 or 2;6 for Tor, Ask and Sara. Freja did not ask any how questions. 
The question words vilken/vilket ‘whicly is the next to appear, showing up at 2;6 for 
Ask and Embla, 2;10 for Freja and Sara, but usually as single words, and rarely 
with verbs. Tor did not ask any which questions. The question word varfér ‘why’ 
appears at 2;6 for Embla and 2;10 for Tor. The other children in the longitudi- 
nal data did not use this question word and ndir ‘wher’ did not appear at all in 
the longitudinal data. Examples of all of these question types are given in (17). 


(17) How questions 
a. Hur sag den ut? 


how saw it out 

‘What did it look like?’ (Embla 10, 2;1, MLU 2.67) 
b. Hur gér apa dd? 

how makes ape then 

“How does the ape go then?’ (Tor 15, 2;5, MLU 2.70) 
Which questions 
c. Vilket hus? 

which house 

‘Which house?’ (Ask 11, 235, MLU 4.57) 
d. A vilken dr Bull? 

and which is Bull 

‘And which one is Bull?’ (Sara 2;11, MLU 3.32) 
Why questions 
e. Varfor gnaller hon Ake? 

why whines she Ake 

‘Why is she whining, Ake?’ (Embla 19, 2;6, MLU 2.59) 


It appears that most children have acquired the basic wh-words of Swedish by 
age 3. This can be illustrated by the data from Lars age 2;11, from the cross- 
sectional data, as seen in (18). Lars showed a particularly rich assortment of wh- 
questions; in addition to vad ‘what’ and var ‘where’ he also used vem ‘who’, hur 
‘how, varfor ‘why, nar ‘when, and vad for ‘what kind of’. The only wh-word he 
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did not use in this recording session was vilken/vilket ‘which’ and that was most 
likely because the context did not provide a need for this type of questions. 


(18) Lars, 2311, MLU 4.31 

a. Vad drdet ddr i? 
what is that there in 
‘What is that in there?’ 

b. Var har dom sina jamas? 
where have they their jamas 
‘Where do they have their pyjamas? 

c. Vemska spelamed dom — med denna? 
who shall play with them with this 
‘Who will go and play with them — with this?’ 

d. Hur gar staketet? 
how goes fence.DEF 
‘How does the fence work?’ 

e. Vad for grejer du har med dej? 
what for things you have.FINn with you 
‘What kind of things you have with you?’ 

f. Varfér tog du inte med den? 
why took you not with it 
‘Why didn’t you bring it with you?’ 

g. Nir speladedu fotboll med denna? 
when played you football with this 
‘When did you play football with this?’ 


The meaning of the wh-words appears to be acquired along with the form. No 
errors in the use of wh-words could be determined from the contexts examined 
in these corpora. When the wh-word was used, its use was consistent with that 
of the adult use and appropriate for the context. 


9.3-4 Complex and indirect questions 


Questions that are part of complex sentences are relatively rare in the corpora 
and occur primarily in the later sessions with higher MLUs. Over both corpora, 
only 15 wh- and 9 yes/no complex questions were found. As seen in the 
examples in (19), the very earliest complex questions (19)a and (19)b occur 
without overt complementizers. Both of these subject relatives require the 
complementizer som ‘who/that’ in the adult grammar. Object relatives such as 
(19)c can occur grammatical with or without a complementizer. 
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(19) Complex questions 


a. 


Em dir det iter? 

who is it eats (Tor 13, 2;4 MLU 2.09) 
‘Who is it [that] is eating?’ 

Vad det kommer dir? 

what that comes there 

‘What is it [that] is coming there?’ (Kenneth2, 2;2, MLU 2.51) 
Vad dr det hon har? 

what is it she has 

‘What is it that she has?’ (Ask 15, 2;7, MLU 4.01) 
Hur gor manndr man rullar ihop det igen? 

how does one when one rolls together it again 

‘How does it go when you roll it up again?? (Tor 23, 2;9, MLU 4.08) 
Vet ni vad- vad en spark dr for nanting? 

know you what- whata sled is for something 

‘Do you know what kind of thing a sled is?’ (Embla 16, 2;4, MLU 
3,42) 


Given the relatively small number of complex wh-questions in the corpora, it 


appears that these types of questions appear mainly after age 3. Support for this 
comes from the work of Lundin (1987), who examined the development of 
subordinate clauses in Swedish. Lundin reports that the majority of subordinate 
clauses that are introduced with a question word appear after age 3. Lundin 
includes both indirect questions and the use of question words in subordination 
or exclamatives in her analysis. She also reports that the majority of subordinate 
clauses introduced by question words in the sessions under age 3 are exclamat- 
ives, such as in (20). The first indirect questions, as in (21), appear around or 


after age 3. 


(20) Subordinate Clauses Introduced by wh-word 


Titta pa nalle, vad han gir! 
look at teddy, what he does 
‘Look at what the teddy is doing!’ (Ask 14, 2;6, MLU 3.44) 


(21) Indirect questions (Lundin, 1987:91) 


a. 


Jag skulle frdga hur mycket Ola var. 

I shouldask how much Ola was 

‘I should ask how old Ola was’ (Embla 31, 331) 
Vet du var  mankan diska? 

know you where one can wash-up 

‘Do you know where you can wash the dishes?’ (Tor 36, 336) 
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9.3.5 wh-less questions 


While inversion and basic structure of wh-questions is acquired early and 
accurately, there is one aspect of wh-question that shows considerable develop- 
ment over time. Swedish children often produced wh-questions where they 
omit the question word, which I shall call wh-less questions, as seen in (22). 


(22) Child wh-less Questions Adult Swedish 
a. © dr det? c. Vad dir det? 
is that (missing vad, what) what is that 
“[What] is that?’ ‘What is that?’ 
(Tor 19, 2;8, MLU 3.76) 
b. Ogér apa dd? d. Hur gér apan da? 
does ape then (missing hur, how) — how makes ape.pEF then 
‘[How] does the ape do then?’ “How does the ape do then? 


(Tor 15, 2;6, MLU 2.70) 


The child Swedish questions in (22) clearly violate the well-formedness condi- 
tions for the adult language, which require an overt question phrase in all wh- 
questions. Although these questions do not follow the adult form, questions 
where children omit the wh-word are common in the data analyzed, as shown 
Tables 3 and 4 below. For the longitudinal data, wh-less questions make up 
anywhere from 8% to 36% of any one child’s total questions. For the cross- 
sectional data, they range from 0% to 63% of any one child’s sample. 


Table 3. Wh-less Questions in Longitudinal data 


Child Age Range MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Questions Percent Wh- 


Range Qs missing Overt Wh) less 
Ask 1;11-2;9 1.89-4.57 217 17 8% 
Embla 1;8—2;8 1.87-4.18 150 26 17% 
Freja 230-330 1.34-4.10 41 14 34% 
Tor 231-330 1.52-4.33 255 46 18% 
Sara 1311-2311 1.78-3.32 146 52 36% 
Totals 809 155 19% 


Once again, the variation seen in the cross-sectional data is very similar to the 
variability seen within individual sessions in the longitudinal data; the only 
difference is that the longitudinal data showed one or two sessions for several 
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Table 4. Wh-less Questions in Cross-sectional data 


Child Age MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Questions Percent Wh- 


Qs missing Overt Wh) less 
Ake 1311 2.02 1 0 0% 
Frank 250 1.63 19 12 63% 
Kenneth1l 231 1.79 12 1 8% 
Kenneth2 2;2 2.51 28 2 7% 
Doris 254 2.36 43 0 0% 
Daniel 2310 2.41 2 0 0% 
Lars 2311 4.31 34 1 3% 
Totals 139 16 12% 


children (Embla, Freja and Tor) where all the questions where wh-less. These 
were sessions where the child asked only one or two questions, each of which 
lacked the wh-word. 


9.3.5.1 Indications that wh-less questions are wh-questions 

There are a number of indicators that wh-less questionsare true wh-questions, 
and not yes/no questions or sentence fragments. First, these questions have a 
clear wh-question intonation, distinct from yes/no question intonation and 
declarative intonation. Second, these wh-questions have a gap in the initial 
position and missing argument that corresponds to the intended question 
phrase. In the few cases where there is no missing argument but a missing 
adjunct, as in (23)b below, the judgment as to whether the question was a wh- 
question or a yes/no question was made on the basis of intonation and context. 
If there was any doubt about an utterance being a wh-question, it was not 
included as a wh-less question. Finally, these wh-less questions are clearly 
intended as wh-questions; it is clear from both the context and the response of 
the adults and the children that these structures are questions. The context is 
sometimes given by the adult, sometimes by the child him/herself, and some- 
times by the extralinguistic context. The extralinguistic context often includes 
the child pointing to something or looking for something. In addition, either 
the adult or the child almost always answers the question. Some sample contexts 
where null wh-words occur are given in (23). 
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(23) Sample contexts where null wh are used 
a. Adult/child context (Frank 2;0 MLU 1.48) 
Frank: E _ trilla-la (looking at a picture of a pig falling off a 


bridge) 
mm fall-prt 
“[It] falls’ 
Frank: @ dr det? (pointing to a new picture) 
is that 


“[What] is that?’ 
Adult: Ja vad AR det? 
yes, what is_ that 
‘Yes, what IS that?’ 
b. Child self-context (Tor 21 2;9, MLU 3.71) 
Tor: © drde andra bilen? 
is the other car.DEF 
“‘[Where] is the other car?’ 
Tor: Dar var den. 
there was it 
“There it was. 
c. Extralinguistic context (Sara 2;4, MLU 2.41) 
Sara: @ hiéinde? (something fell on the floor) 
happened 
“‘[What] happened?’ 


In addition, this type of wh-question has long be acknowledged in the literature 
on the acquisition of V2 languages. Work on Swedish (Lange and Larsson, 
1977), Dutch (van Kampen, 1997) and German (Felix, 1980; Penner, 1994; 
Tracy, 1994) all classify this type of utterance as a type of wh-question, distinct 
from yes/no questions and sentence fragments. 


9.3.5.2 Linguistic contexts for wh-less questions 

While these questions are not part of the adult grammar, they nonetheless 
appear to be a productive option for the child. They are not limited to a single 
wh-word, single verb or construction type. For example, there is a wide range of 
wh-words that are omitted in these questions, as seen in the examples in (24), 
including hur ‘how, varfér ‘why’, vart ‘where-to’>, vad ‘what’, and var ‘where’. 
The context demonstrates that the dialogue often gives many clues as to what 
the missing wh-word is. 
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(24) Missing vad ‘what’ 
a. @ siiger han? 
says he 
‘[What] does he say?’ (Tor 19, 2;7, MLU 3.76) 
Missing var ‘where’ 
b. © dr bollen? 
is ball.DEF 
‘[Where] is the ball?’ (Kenneth 2, 2;2, MLU 2.51) 
Missing vart ‘where-to’ 
c. Adult: Vart tror du R. dkte med bat dd? 
where think you R. went by boat then 
“‘Where-to do you think that R. went by boat then?’ 
Ask (toR.) @ dkte du med baten? 
went you with boat.DEF 
(intonation as if the sentence were introduced by vart) 
‘[Where-to] did you go with the boat?’ 
(Ask 18 2;8, MLU 4.25) 


Missing hur Show’ 
d. © éppnar man 
opens one? 
‘[How] do you open this?’ (Lars 2;11, MLU 4.31) 
Missing varfér ‘why’ 
e. Varfor kan inte komma in? 


why cannotcome in 
“Why can’t it come in?’ 
Varfor kan — 
why can — 
© kan den inte komma in? 
canit not come in 
‘[Why] can it not come in?’ (Tor 25 2;11, MLU 4.76) 


This range of missing wh-words shows that wh-less questions are not limited to 
a certain question type; they occur with both argument and adjunct questions, 
and over a wide range of different question words. In addition, the range of 
missing wh-words in child Swedish is very similar to data reported in Felix 
(1980) for German or van Kampen (1997) for Dutch. Felix and van Kampen 
report children dropping what, who, where, when, and how. 

In addition to having a range of missing wh-words, wh-less questions occur 
with a variety of verbs, including modals and main verbs, in both present and 
past tense, as in (25). 
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(25) Main verbs 
a. @ gor den? 
does it 
‘[What] is that doing?’ (Kenneth 2;2, MLU 2.14) 
b. © dr dar? 
is there 
‘[What] is there’ (Frank 2;0 MLU 1.48) 
c. © dter den? 
eats it 
‘[What] does it eat?’ (Embla 09 2;1, MLU 2.05) 
d. @gjordedu nu? 
did you now 


‘[What] did you do now?’ (Ask 01, 1;11 MLU 3.06) 
e. Osa du? 
said you 
‘[What] did you say?’ (Embla 14, 2;3 MLU 2.35) 


Modals and auxiliaries 


g. @Oska man gora med den da? 
shallone do withit then 


‘[What] should one do with this then?’ (Ask 14 2;6, MLU 3.44) 
h. @ har héant? 
has happened 
‘[What] has happened?’ (Ask 08, 2;3, MLU 2.80) 


The data above show that wh-less questions are not limited to a single verb type, 
and that wh-less questions occur with a range of verbs, both thematic and non- 
thematic. They occur with object, adjunct and subject questions (cf. (24), (23)c) 
Thus, the range of verbs and the range of missing wh-words suggest that wh-less 
questions are a productive alternative for question formation in early child 
Swedish. 


9.3.5.3 Development of wh-less questions over time 

While the use of wh-less questions appears to be productive, it also shows 
considerable variation between children and between individual sessions for 
any one child. Some children frequently omit the wh-phrase, while others rarely 
do. In the cross-sectional data, for example, Frank (2;1 MLU 1.48), drops the 
wh-word in 63% of the time, while Kenneth1 (2;1 MLU 1.79) drops the wh- 
word in only 8% of the time, as can be seen in Table 4 above. Nonetheless, wh-less 
questions do show development over time. These questions are proportionately 
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more frequent at the younger ages, when the children’s MLU is generally under 3, 
as seen in Table 5, than in the older sessions where MLU is over 3, as given in 
Table 6.* The average percent of wh-less questions is 26% in these younger 
sessions, but just 13% in the older sessions. In addition, the bulk of wh-less 
questions (97 or 63%) occur at these younger ages. 


Table 5. Proportion Wh-less Questions in Longitudinal Sessions with MLU primarily 
under 3 


Child Age Range MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Questions Percent 


Range Qs missing OvertWh) Wh-less 
Ask 1;11-2;3 1.91-3.09 18 5 28% 
Embla 1;11-2;4  1.87-3.13 100 22 22% 
Freja 230-236 1.34-2.57 22 11 50% 
Tor 231-236 1.52-2.43 117 15 13% 
Sara 1;11-2;9 = 1.78-2.92 113 44 39% 


Totals 370 97 26% 


Table 6. Proportion Wh-less Questions in Longitudinal Sessions with MLU primarily 
above 3 


Child Age Range MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ Wh-Questions Percent 


Range Qs missing Overt Wh Wh-less 
Ask 2;4-2.9 2.98-4.61 199 12 6% 
Embla 234-238 2.59-4.18 50 4 8% 
Freja 238-330 2.85-4.10 19 3 16% 
Tor 236-330 3.04-4.33 138 31 22% 
Sara 2310-2311 3.23-3.32 33 9 27% 


Totals 439 59 13% 


While a majority of wh-less questions occur at younger ages, these questions are 
not absent in the later ages. Indeed, for Ask, Freja, Tor and Sara, these wh-less 
questions are still present up to age 3 or the last recordings analyzed for this study. 
Thus, some children maintain these questions over a long period of time, while 
others (e.g., Embla) do not. The longitudinal data also shows that the development 
that does occur is gradual. The number of wh-less questions remains fairly 
constant throughout the sessions. What increases is the number of well-formed 
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questions in relation to the wh-less questions, and there is no dramatic decrease in 
proportion of wh-less questions for any child. (See the Appendix for developmen- 
tal tables for the longitudinal data.) Furthermore, as will be demonstrated in the 
next section, the disappearance of these wh-less questions is not linked to the 
appearance of other syntactic constructions, non-subject topics or overt complem- 
entizers, but appears to be due to increasing language ability in general. 


9.4 Analysis of wh-less questions in early child Swedish 


Despite the fact at that these child wh-less questions violate the well-formedness 
conditions for the adult language, there is good evidence to suggest that their 
presence in child Swedish is not the result of a deficit in the child’s syntax or the 
functional phrase structure required to ask questions. Evidence for this comes 
from several sources. First, every child who used wh-less questions also used well- 
formed wh-questions at the same time, except for the first recording of Ask (age 
1;11). While Ask had no well-formed questions in his first recording, he did use 
well-formed non-subject topics in that recording, as discussed below. Some 
examples of well-formed questions alongside wh-less questions are given in (26). 


(26) wh-less with wh word 
a. Ogér det? Vad dr denna? 
makes that what is this 
[What] makes that?’ “What is this?’ (Frank 2;0 MLU 1.48) 
b. @Ogér den? Vad gor denna? 
makes that what makes this 
[What] does this do?’ ‘What does this do?’ 
(Kenneth 2;2, MLU 2.14) 
c. @ 6ppnar man? Hur ska det va? 
opens one how should it be 


‘[how] do you open (this)?? ‘How should this be?’ 
(Lars 2;11 MLU 4.67) 


d. @éiirdet for nagot? Vad dir det for ndgot? 
is that for thing what is that for thing 


‘[What] kind of thing is that? “What kind of thing is that?’ 
(Tor 17, 2;6, MLU 2.12) 
e. @ forsdker hon géra? Vad tiinker bibisen ta? 
tries she do what thinks baby.pzF take 
‘[What] is she trying to do? ‘What is the baby thinking of taking?’ 
(Ask 15, 2;7 MLU 4.01) 
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The presence of these well-formed questions in every child’s speech sample 
indicates that the wh-less questions cannot be due to inability to form questions, 
since the children clearly can produce well-formed questions. The well-formed 
questions contain both a verb and the question word in pre-subject, or CP 
position. 

Further evidence against an analysis of wh-less questions as having a lack of 
structure comes from the fact that wh-less questions continue alongside non- 
subject topics, such as adverbs and objects. Examples of wh-less questions and 
overt topics in the same speech sample are given in (27). 


(27) Parallel Wh-less Questions and Overt Topics 


Wh-less Overt topic 
a. @ dr det? b. Nu ska jag ga. 
is that nowshallI go. 
‘[What] is that?” ‘Now I'll go? (Ake 1311 MLU 2.78) 
c. Ogér den? d. Nu vaknar dom. 
does that now wake they 
‘[What] does that do?’ “Now they are waking up. 
(Kenneth 2;2, MLU 2.14) 
e. @ dr det? f. Det hade jag. 
is that that had I 
“‘[What] is that?” ‘That one I had? 
(Tor 16, 2;6, MLU 2.50) 
g. Ogor mamma? h. Sdgér du. 
makes mamma so makes you 
‘[what] doesmamma do? ‘You do it like this 


(Ask 01, 1;11, MLU 3.09) 


In these non-subject topics, both the phrasal topic and the verb are in pre- 
subject position, indicating that they have moved past the subject and into the 
CP projection. 

One final piece of evidence that demonstrates that children can have the full 
functional structure required for questions and still produce wh-less questions 
comes from utterances with overt complementizers. Wh-less questions are 
present for some time after overt complementizers and subordinate clauses 
appear. Subordinate clauses with overt complementizers are generally taken to 
be the surest evidence that the CP is present in the child’s language. Some 
examples of both wh-less questions and overt complementizers are given in (28). 
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(28) Parallel Wh-less Questions and Clauses with Overt Complementizers 
Lars 2;11 MLU 4.67 
a. @ 6ppnar man? 
opens one 
‘[How] do you open this?’ 
b. Samma grejer som du_hade idag? 
same things that you had today 
‘The same things that you had today?’ 
c. Det dr roligt naér det hissar ner. 
it is fun whenit hoists down 
‘It is fun when it goes down’ 
Embla 15 2;4 MLU 2.66 
d. @heter han? 
is-called he 
‘[What] is his name?’ 
e. Fératt hon kan det. 
because she can [do] it 
‘Because she can do it? 
f.  Tittar om man dir fin. 
see if one is pretty 
‘See if one looks nice? 
Ask 17 2;8 MLU 4.19 
g. @Ohéinder dd? 
happens then 
h. Detdrdet har huset somheter  Kringa 
it is that there house that is-called Kringa. 
‘It is this house that is called “Kringa”? 
Tor 21 2;9 MLU 3.71 
i. @ dir det? 
is that 
‘[What] is that?’ 
j. Ardetintedu som bor dir i huset? 
is it not you that lives there in house.DEF 
‘Arent you the one that lives in that house?’ 


If children are able to use complex clauses with overt complementizers and yet 
still produce wh-less questions, it is clear that the wh-less questions cannot be 
due to lack of functional structure in the child’s grammar.’ Thus, wh-less 
questions are not amenable to an account of missing elements, e.g., Rizzi (1994, 
1999), which argues that null elements such as null subjects result from 
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truncated structures. Thus, we must look elsewhere for an explanation for these 
missing wh-words in the grammar of early child Swedish. 


9.4.1 Wh-less questions: Evidence for language specific grammatical 
mapping 


I suggest that the presence of wh-less questions in early child Swedish is due to 
a combination of syntactic, lexical and metrical/prosodic factors that exist in the 
specific language grammar of Swedish. I argue that these wh-less questions 
result from the child’s need to map from possibilities given by Universal 
Grammar (UG) for questions and null operators to the details of a language 
specific grammar, a process that in other work we have called Grammatical 
Mapping (e.g., Boser, Santelmann, Barbier, and Lust, 1995; Santelmann, Berk, 
and Lust, 2000). One crucial aspect of Grammatical Mapping is that under this 
hypothesis, development within child language consists of the child’s integra- 
tion of UG components as they are realized in a specific language grammar. 
Thus, UG constrains, but cannot determine, specific language grammar or 
specific language lexicon. 

Consistent with this proposal, I suggest that wh-less questions result from 
children’s need to acquire Swedish question formation within UG constraints. 
For wh-question formation, Grammatical Mapping applies because syntactic 
surface realizations of question formation across languages vary greatly, and 
children must identify how their language forms questions before they can 
properly ask questions. This is more than simply setting a single parameter (e.g., 
covert vs. overt wh-movement or operators). Rather it requires integrating UG 
with language specifics in a number of different areas of language and grammar, 
such as knowledge about which elements are allowed to be covert in a language, 
which features of map onto question words, and how the phonology of ques- 
tion formation interacts with the lexicon and syntax. 

In particular, I suggest that the presence of wh-less questions in early child 
Swedish results from three aspects of the grammar of Swedish that children 
need to map: (1) the use of null-operators in topic constructions, (2) the need 
to map to the specific language lexicon of questions and (3) the prosodic 
structure of wh-questions in Swedish. I will first propose a syntactic analysis of 
wh-less questions, and then I will examine each of these factors that contribute 
to the use of wh-less questions in turn.4 
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9.4.2. Syntax of wh-less questions 


I propose that the structure of wh-less questions is parallel in structure to null- 
topic constructions found adult Swedish. Adult Swedish, like adult German, has 
discourse oriented topics (Cardinaletti, 1990; Huang, 1984), as seen in the 
examples below. 


(29) Null Topic Context 
A: Vi ska gd pd Star Wars ikvill? Vill du ocksd gd pd den? 
we shall go to Star Wars tonight? want you also go to it 
‘We're going to see Star Wars tonight. Do you also want to go?’ 
B: @Ohar jagredan sett. B:’ *Jaghar redan sett ©. 
havel already seen I have already seen 
‘That, I have already seen, ‘ve already seen it 


In Swedish, topics that have been already established in the discourse can be 
omitted in conversational speech. However, they can only be omitted from the 
initial “topic” position shown in B, and not from the post-verbal object 
position, as in B’ Thus, Swedish licenses these null topics in the initial position, 
and identifies topics via the context of the discourse. I suggest that Swedish 
children are using the structure and the licensing mechanisms that the adult 
grammar uses for null topics to license the null wh-operator as well. Indeed, the 
example in (30) shows an instance where the child seems to be using the 
preceding context by the adult to license a null wh-word. 


(30) Null Wh-Context 
Adult: Vart tror du R. dkte med bat dd? 
where think you R. went by boat then 
‘Where do you think that R. went by boat then?’ 
Ask (to R.) @ dkte du med baten? 
went you with boat.DEF 
‘[Where] did you go with the boat?’ 
(intonation as if the sentence were introduced by vart, 
‘where-to’) 


Thus, I suggest that Swedish children are using a null wh-operator, parallel to 
a null topic operator. This null operator fills the same syntactic position as overt 
wh-words and requires subject—verb inversion. This analysis is consistent with 
Hamann’s (1999) analysis of null wh-operators in French, which assumes that 
these operators occupy the left-most position in the structure. 
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The difference between the overt and null wh-operators is that this null wh- 
operator has the abstract features of a wh-word, but is phonologically unspeci- 
fied. In other words, this operator is not limited to a specific interpretation, 
rather the interpretation ranges over the type of wh-words found in the adult 
language, as seen from the variety of missing wh-words in (14) above. The null 
wh-operator could be viewed as a type of maximally underspecified or “proto” 
wh-word. This null wh-operator in Swedish child language is consistent with 
proposals for other null operators, (e.g., Aoun and Li, 1993; Watanabe, 1992), 
and with the idea that null question operators, both Y/N and wh, are part of 
UG. An abstract wh-element has also been suggested for German by Penner 
(1994), Weissenborn, Roeper, and de Villiers, (1991). See van Kampen (1997) 
for a similar proposal concerning underspecified operators for child Dutch. 

The syntax and semantics of wh-less questions both provide evidence that 
there is an abstract, underspecified wh-word present. These structures are 
intended and interpreted as wh-questions by the child. In order to be interpret- 
ed as questions, there must be a question word or operator at some level of 
representation. In addition, there is a gap in the topic (i.e. pre-verbal) position 
and a generally corresponding missing argument, suggesting a null element 
occupying the initial position or Specifier of CP.° There is considerable work in 
early child language development demonstrating that children are sensitive to 
argument structure at a very young age, (e.g., Fisher, 2000; Fisher, Hall, 
Rakowitz, and Gleitman, 1994; Landau and Gleitman, 1985; Naigles, 1990). 
This research shows that children ages as young as 18 months can identify basic 
verb meanings and information such as transitive and intransitive verbs based 
on the number of arguments, even for novel verbs. Thus, it is reasonable to 
assume that Swedish children between the ages of two and three are represent- 
ing the missing argument of these wh-less structures. 

The word order also indicates that there is a null question word present. 
Wh-less questions consistently use subject—verb inversion. Parallel to these wh- 
less questions, questions with overt wh-words also consistently show sub- 
ject—verb inversion plus the question word in the initial position, as discussed 
in Section 3. The presence of consistent subject—verb inversion in wh-less ques- 
tions suggests that there is a non-overt element in the initial position that is 
triggering this inversion. If the missing element were not a question operator, 
then there would be no reason for there to be consistent subject—verb inversion 
with a gap in the initial position. 

So for example, non-wh (or non-operator) objects and locatives occur both 
in situ following the verb and in topic position with subject—verb inversion, as 
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seen in the examples in (31). Thus, in (31)c, Ask topicalizes the object gunghdst 
‘rocking horse’, where it triggers subject—verb inversion, while in (31)d, he 
leaves it in situ, so there is no inversion. 


(31) Overt Objects and Locatives in Topic Position and in situ 


a. Namn har den. b.  Misser har tofflor. 
name has it cats have slippers 
‘A name, it has’ “Cats have slippers.’ 
(Embla 10 2;1, MLU 2.16) 
c. Gunghdst ser dom. d. Dom ser gunghiisten. 
rocking-horse see they they see rocking-horse.DEF 


‘A rocking horse, they see” “They see the rocking horse. 
(Ask 10 2;4, MLU 3.80) 


Overt wh-words in contrast are always preposed. I have no examples of overt in 
situ wh-words in my data, and only 5 potential examples of in-situ null wh- 
operators. Ifthe missing element in wh-less questions were simply a null object 
or other non-operator, then we would expect that the gap corresponding to the 
missing argument could occur equally well after the verb or in the initial 
position. Thus, the fact that the wh-less questions systematically use sub- 
ject—verb inversion, indicates that the gap is in the initial position. This strongly 
indicates that the missing element corresponds to a wh-operator, and that like 
overt-wh operators, the null wh-operator is obligatorily preposed. 

While it has been suggested that initial wh-elements are non-variables (e.g., 
Roeper and de Villiers, 1991; Perez-Leroux, 1991), it is not clear that this 
analysis is viable for these structures. Foley, Nufiez del Prado, Barbier and Lust 
(1997), Foley (1996, 1998) have shown that children as young as 2 years do 
possess knowledge of variables and variable readings. In addition, these null wh- 
words have a range of interpretations and generate a set of possible inter- 
pretations, just as full wh-words do in the adult grammar. In order to determine 
whether these null wh-words are interpreted as variables or not, experimental 
work on how children interpret wh-less questions would be in order. 


9.4.3 Factors conditioning the use of the Null-Wh 


9.4.3.1 Null operators in adult and child Swedish 

While the use of null operators may be consistent with UG, it is not consistent 
with the specific language grammar of Swedish. Thus, while UG can provide 
null operators and mechanisms for licensing them, it does not tell the child how 
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to integrate these into its own grammar. I propose that the first factor that leads 
to the use of the null wh-operator in child Swedish is the need for the child to 
integrate the language specifics of question formation with language specific 
licensing of null operators. Swedish has a number of null operators, including 
relative operators, Y/N question operators, and null topic operators such as 
those discussed in the previous section. Two factors may be leading Swedish 
children to overgeneralize the contexts in which null operators occur and thus 
use null wh-operators. First, UG allows for wh- and Y/N operators to be null in 
some languages or some constructions within a language, e.g., Aoun and Li, 
(1993), Chomsky (1997), Watanabe (1992). Swedish children may be using a 
null wh-operator partly because they need to learn the phi-features of wh- 
operators in their language. Second, Swedish allows for arguments to be null in 
null topic constructions. Swedish children may be using null wh-operators 
partly because they are overextending the contexts in which null arguments are 
allowed. Swedish children need to acquire the knowledge that while adult 
Swedish licenses null question operators in Y/N questions without any context, 
and null argument operators in null topics with discourse context, it does not 
possess null wh-operators in either context. In addition, they must acquire the 
language specific knowledge that the features of the wh-questions require them 
to be overt in all contexts. 

Evidence that children are learning where discourse licensing is allowed 
comes from the fact that children seem to “overuse” null topic operators which 
require discourse identification, e.g., Boser (1995; 1997) for German and 
Hakansson (1994) for Swedish. Swedish is a verb-second language, meaning that 
the verb is the second constituent of main clauses. Null topics are allowed, but in 
discourse-linked contexts. Swedish child language exhibits null-topics in more 
contexts than in the adult language. Examples where there is no clear discourse 
missing argument can be seen in the series of sentences from Ask in (32). 


(32) Null topics in Child Swedish 

Adult: Jaa. Vad gir KLOTTEdad da? 
yes. what does Klotte _ then then 
‘Yes, what does Klotte do then?’ 

Ask: Tar jag AV — AV dom hair. 
takeI off off these here 
‘T take these OFF’ 
Tog jag AV dom har. 
tookI OFF these here. 
‘T took these OFF’ 
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Tog jag AV dom. 
tookI OFF them. 
‘T took them OFF’ 
Kér jag—ner,  handlar /je/lite mat TILLi_ bilen. 
drive I down, shop I little food PRT in car.DEF 
‘T drive down, shop for a more little food in the car? 
Adult: Mm. (Ask 13, MLU 2.51) 


This sort of narrative null topic is used only in clear story-telling contexts in 
adult Swedish (Platzack, 1987). The overuse of null topics, both wh and non-wh 
in child Swedish, suggests that children are using null operators until they learn 
to restrict the use of null operators to the specific lexical items and contexts that 
are allowed by the adult language. A similar explanation for null subjects has 
been proposed by Weissenborn (1992). 


9.4.3.2. Lexical and syntactic factors conditioning wh-less questions 

The second factor that contributes to the use of a null wh-word in child Swedish 
is the need for the child to integrate the features of a wh-element with the 
lexicon. In some ways, this lexical learning is connected with the syntactic 
learning discussed above; it requires learning which features of the language 
must be overt, and which features can be covert. However it is more than this, 
since the child needs to be able to acquire the individual lexical wh-words in 
addition to the strong/weak features. There is considerable evidence that 
Swedish children are learning these wh-items as part of a gradual process, as one 
would expect with lexical learning. This evidence comes from the fact that in 
addition to the null or unspecified wh-elements, Swedish children use under- 
specified wh-words as seen in the examples in (33). 


(33) Underspecified wh-words in Child Swedish 
a. Ha bdten? (adult var) 
‘ha boat.DEF 


‘Where [is] the boat?’ (Ask 07, 2;2, MLU 2.35) 
b. O Gr det? (adult vad) 

‘o is that 

‘What is that?’ (Kenneth 2;2, MLU 2.51) 


c. Ua o det? (adult vad) 
‘w ‘a ‘o’ that? 
‘What’s that?’ (Sara 2;1, MLU 2.25) 
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d. En far den? (adult vem) 

‘en’ gets it 

‘Who gets it?’ (Embla 15, 2;4, MLU 2.48) 
e. A dker dom pa? (adult vad) 

‘a ride they on 

‘What do they ride on?’ (Tor 22 2;9, MLU 4.33) 


Here the children reduce the vowels and omit or reduce the consonants found 
in the adult question word. In other words, the children fill the syntactic 
position, but do not give it the full lexical form that is found in the adult 
language. Indeed the example in (33c) shows that Sara is actively searching for 
the right phonological form for the wh-word vad [va]. She goes through a range 
of vowels in order to attempt to give this wh-word phonological form. Thus, 
these questions appear to be something in between wh-less questions and 
questions with a full wh-word: They have a question operator but it lacks the 
full morphological or phonological form of the adult operators. 

This use of underspecified wh-operators is also consistent with UG. There 
is support for the notion of an underspecified wh-word from a dialect of adult 
Norwegian.° According to Lie (1982), Oslo Norwegian sometimes uses an 
unspecified wh-element d, along side of the standard full forms, hvad ‘what’, 
hvem ‘who’, hvor ‘where’, nar ‘when’, hvilken ‘which’ or hvorfor ‘why. Some 
examples of this reduced question word are given in (34). 


(34) Norwegian Reduced Questions Norwegian Standard Question 
(from Lie 1982: 198-199) 


a. Aer dette for noe? b. Hvad er dette (for noe)? 
a is that for something what is that (for something) 
“What is that?’ “What is that?’ 
c. A var du hen i gar? d. Hvor var du hen i gar? 
a were you PRT yesterday where were you PRT yesterday 
‘Where were you yesterday?’ ‘Where were you yesterday?’ 
e. A dag var det? f.  Hvilken dag var det? 
a day was it which day was it 
“Which day was it?’ ‘Which day was it? 


These questions with a reduced question word generally require some sort of 
identifier PP or adverb in the sentence, e.g., for noe ‘for something’ in the (a) 
example and the locative particle hen ‘there/thither’ in the (b) example. 
However, given the proper context, the featureless wh-word is possible in a 
variety of contexts in Oslo Norwegian, even without an identifying phrase, as in 
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(36)e. Thus, in adult Oslo Norwegian, an underspecified lexical wh-element can 
be licensed either by an identifying phrase or by context. 

While they are still acquiring the features and lexical form of wh-words in 
Swedish, Swedish children may be using a featureless wh-operator similar to 
that found in adult Oslo Norwegian. Swedish children must learn that neither 
sentence internal identifiers nor discourse context in Swedish are sufficient to 
license the features of the wh-words, and that these features must be overtly 
realized and individually specified. Acquiring the full form of the wh-operators 
involves lexical learning, and is a gradual process. 


9.4.3.3. Prosodic and phonological factors 

In addition to the syntactic and lexical factors discussed in the previous sec- 
tions, there are also prosodic factors which condition the presence of the null 
wh-word in child Swedish. The stress patterns of these questions may favor 
dropping of the wh-item. Recent work on prosody in English speaking children 
e.g., Gerken (1994a; 1994b), has argued that English children prefer trochaic, 
Strong-Weak stress patterns and they are “less likely to preserve weak syllables 
at the beginning of an utterance rather than in utterance-internal or utterance- 
final positions” (Gerken, 1994). Gerken links this pattern with the fact that the 
majority of words in English begin with strong syllables. English speaking 
children are more likely to preserve this predominant pattern in their early 
speech. For example, they are more likely to preserve (35a) than they are to 
preserve (35b). 


(35) Common Stress Patterns in English Words 
(stress indicated by caps, dot indicates syllable boundary) 
a. MON.key 
b.  gi.RAFFE (Gerken 1994) 


These preferences can carry over into phrasal stress patterns as well. Swedish, 
like English, has strong stress on the initial syllable in the majority of words, as 
seen some examples in (36). 


(36) Common Stress Patterns in Swedish Words 
(stress indicated by caps, dot indicates syllable boundary) 
a. FLIC.ka b. POJ.ke oc. NALLe 
girl boy teddy 


Because the majority of Swedish words have the strong-weak stress pattern, we 
would expect to find that like their American counterparts, Swedish speaking 
children would be more likely to preserve the strong-weak stress pattern and 
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less likely to preserve weak syllables at the beginning of utterances. This holds 
true for single words, as seen by the child pronunciations in (37). 


(37) Weak Syllable Omission in Child Swedish 
Adult Stress Pattern Child Weak Syllable Omission 
(stress indicated by caps, dot indicates syllable boundary) 


a. po.LIS LIS 
police lice 

b.  pyJA.mas JA.mas 
pyjamas *jamas 


I suggest that child Swedish wh-questions follow this pattern as well. Unlike the 
majority of Swedish words, Swedish wh-questions often have weak syllables at 
the beginning of the utterance, as shown in the example below. 


(38) Stress in Adult Swedish Question 
Vad GOR du? (stress indicated by caps) 
whatdo you 
‘What are you doing?’ 


Thus, it is not surprising that Swedish children have a tendency to omit the weak 
syllable (i.e. the question word) at the beginning of the utterance, as seen in (39). 


(39) Child Swedish Omission of the Weak Syllable 
GOR du? (stress indicated by caps) 
do you 
‘[What] are you doing?’ 


Thus, this preferred stress pattern in Swedish contributes to the omission of the 
wh-word. Because the main stress falls on the verb, the wh-word has weak stress, 
and thus it is likely to be omitted. Note, however, that prosody cannot explain all 
examples of omitted wh-words, because sometimes the multi-syllable question 
word varfor (‘why’) is occasionally omitted, as seen in the example in (40). 
(40) Child Swedish Missing varfér ‘why’ 
@ kan den inte komma in? 


canit not come in 
‘[Why] can it not come in?’ (Tor 25 2;11, MLU 4.76) 


In addition, these null wh’s sometimes occur in subordinate contexts, where the 
prosody does not necessarily favor omission. 


(41) Missing wh in subordinate contexts 
(from Lundin (1987:56) 
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Titta O en katt gjorde dar. 
look a cat did there 
‘Look [what] a cat did there!’ 


9.4.4 Sum: Underspecification of wh-operators 


In sum, there are many language specific factors in question formation that the 
child needs to integrate and map onto a language specific grammar in order to 
ask well-formed questions. These language specific factors are not acquired in 
isolation, but are interconnected. For example, there must be syntactic acquisi- 
tion in determining the linguistic contexts in which null operators are allowed. 
However, even if children know the syntactic contexts where null operators are 
allowed or disallowed, they still need to map these contexts onto the lexicon and 
the phonology. Lexical learning involves not only acquiring the individual 
words, but also integrating lexicon and syntax, since children need to acquire 
knowledge about which features are strong and need to be overtly realized. 
These lexical and syntactic factors must also be integrated with the phonological 
and prosodic specifications of the language. 

Thus, the child may continue to use under- and unspecified wh-words until 
these language specifics are mastered. Sometimes children may be using a null 
operator simply because the prosody is difficult, sometimes it may be that they 
are working out which lexical features may be overt, and sometimes they may 
be working out how and where certain operators, both null and overt, are 
licensed in their language. These language specific factors can account for the 
presence of null wh-operators even if the child has the full functional structure. 

This process of integrating language specific factors has been described in 
other work as Grammatical Mapping (see Boser, Santelmann, Barbier and Lust 
(1995) for an early instantiation of this theory, Foley (1996) and Santelmann, 
Berk and Lust (2000) for later applications of this theory.) Under this paradigm, 
we argue that UG alone cannot account for the full range of variation among 
languages, nor for the full range of variation seen as children acquire a specific 
language. Rather UG components must be integrated in a specific manner by 
specifying lexical, phonological and language specific movement and phrase 
structure options. Because this process involves lexical and phonological 
acquisition, and not just the setting of phrase structure or movement options, 
simple parameter setting is also not sufficient to describe the acquisition process. 
Instead, acquisition of a specific language grammar involves acquisition of 
several distinct components of grammar and the interface between them. 
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Development occurs as the child integrates UG components as they are realized 
in a specific language grammar. 


9.5 Cross-linguistic comparison and future directions 


The development of wh-questions in child Swedish shares many characteristics 
with data reported for the other Germanic V2 languages. As reported for these 
other languages, Swedish children show early and consistent wh-movement of 
the wh-word, from the earliest two word wh-structures. In addition, Swedish 
children show early and consistent uses of subjects, consistent use of finiteness 
and early subject—verb inversion, parallel to data reported for German and 
Dutch (e.g., Clahsen, Kursawe, and Penke, 1995; Phillips, 1995; van Kampen, 
1997; Verrips and Weissenborn, 1992; Weissenborn, 1990). In addition, the 
omission of wh-words in wh-less questions is another structure that finds parallels 
in other Germanic V2 languages; these structures have been noted for both Dutch 
(van Kampen, 1997) and German (Felix, 1980; Penner, 1994; Tracy, 1994). 

However, in contrast to some reports for German in particular (Gawlitzek- 
Maiwald, Tracy, and Fritzenschaft, 1992; Tracy, 1994; Wode, 1971), the Swedish 
children studied here show very little variability in subject—verb inversion. For 
example, Gawlitzek-Maiwald et al. and Tracy both report children who either 
consistently or occasionally use uninverted structures such as: 


(42) a. Wo der mann is 
where the man _ is 
‘Where is the man?’ (Tracy, 1994: 13) 
b. Was der gerne will 
what he gladly wants 
‘What would he enjoy doing?’ (Tracy, 1994: 11) 


Tracy (1994) and Penner (1994) also report children who double the verb in 
wh-questions, as in (43). 


(43) Verb Doubling in Questions in Child German 
Wo — ist Mutter ist? 
where is mother is 
‘Where is mother?’ (Penner, 1994: 184) 


While not every author reports such questions, there are enough reports of 
these types of questions to make it appear that for some German children, 
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placement of the verb in wh-questions is variable. This variability is not found 
in the two corpora analyzed here. Isolated instances of non-moved verbs do 
occur, but no consistent pattern, as reported by Gawlitzek-Maiwald et al. or 
Tracy, appears. It is possible that the structural differences between German and 
Swedish can account for these differences; perhaps the underlying SOV order in 
German subordinate clauses contributes to these. It is also possible that the 
relatively small corpora used here (5 children longitudinally, 6 cross-sectionally) 
means that constructions that occur in a minority of children simply have not 
been recorded for child Swedish. It remains for further research and larger 
corpora to determine the answer to these questions. 

In addition, more cross-linguistic research between the Germanic languages 
is needed in the area of null wh-questions. First, the data here are in contrast to 
the data in van Kampen (1997). Van Kampen reports that the two Dutch 
children under investigation show a sudden drop-off in the use of wh-less 
questions at around age 2;6. The Swedish children other than Embla do not 
show such a pattern. Instead, they use wh-less questions up until age three, and 
show a gradual decrease in the proportion of wh-less questions over time. 
Furthermore, in contrast to reports by Clahsen et al. (1995) for German, 
Swedish children do not show more null subjects in their wh-less questions than 
they do in questions with overt wh-words. Indeed, none of the wh-less ques- 
tions were subjectless and only 5 of the questions with overt wh-words were. 

Furthermore, the hypothesis proposed here, linking null wh-operators to 
the language specific acquisition of null topics and other factors, makes several 
predictions for cross-linguistic development that warrant further investigation. 
First, it predicts that wh-less questions should be most frequent among children 
who are the least adept at integrating syntactic, lexical, discourse, pragmatic and 
prosodic factors into their speech. This, not surprisingly, is borne out. Wh-less 
questions do tend to occur proportionately more often among the youngest 
children. Even so, the behavior of these constructions across time supports the 
idea that it is language specific learning rather than maturation of functional 
categories or setting of a single feature within the child’s grammar which is at 
work in the language of these children. If this were the case, then we would 
expect a large drop wh-less questions when this category became available. 
Instead, we find a gradual decrease in this construction, with a great range of 
individual variation. This is predicted under the current account, because as the 
children grow older, they will acquire a more accurate phonology, a more 
refined lexicon and more knowledge of the linguistic and discourse contexts in 
which elements can be left null. 
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In addition to the developmental predictions, this account makes several 
predictions for the cross-linguistic acquisition of wh-questions. If it is true that 
null wh-words result from the need to integrate trochaic stress patterns, lexicon 
and language specific knowledge about when elements must be overtly expressed, 
then this predicts that null-wh words will be found in child languages that share 
these features with Swedish. All children, regardless of their target language, 
need to acquire the lexicon of question formation in their language, and to 
integrate this lexicon with language specific syntax and prosody. However, in the 
languages that allow the same types of null topics in SpecCP as in Swedish and 
have predominately trochaic stress patterns as in Swedish, children are predict- 
ed to show frequent wh-less questions. This prediction is certainly borne out for 
the other Germanic languages that allow discourse null topics and that have 
similar stress patterns, namely German and Dutch. 

In other languages that do not have similar null topic constructions and 
stress patterns as Swedish, wh-less questions are predicted to be rare or non- 
existent. This prediction is certainly borne out for child English, which has a 
different stress pattern for wh-questions and does not have null topics in the 
adult grammar. Child English has not been reported to use null wh-construc- 
tions, though they sometimes do use just the final stressed syllable in very early 
questions, e.g., go? for where did that go? It is also possible that null wh-ques- 
tions might occur in English. They may occur, but they are predicted to be far 
fewer in frequency than they are for the full V2 languages, which all share the 
features that lead to null wh-questions in Swedish. 

The prediction that wh-less questions will be rare in other languages also 
appears to hold for French, which Weissenborn (1992) argues allows for null 
elements (null topics and null subjects) in SpecCP. Thus, although French 
shares some topic drop features with the Germanic languages, it lacks the 
metrical patterns that contribute to wh-less questions in the Germanic languag- 
es. Child French reportedly also demonstrates some use of null wh-questions 
and null subjects, though to a much lesser extent than reported for German or 
Swedish (Hamann, 1999; Weissenborn, 1992). In addition, Yamakoshi (1999) 
reports that null wh-constructions do not occur in child Japanese, despite the 
presence of null topics in Japanese. This may well be due to the fact that 
Japanese does not show overt wh-movement. 

These reports strongly suggest that the prosodic and syntactic factors must 
combine for wh-less constructions to become prevalent in the child grammar. In 
the languages that show little or no wh-less questions, one or more of the 
elements found in Swedish is missing: English has neither null topics nor a 
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trochaic stress patterns in wh-questions. French appears to share initial null 
topics, but not the metrical patterns that contribute to null-wh in the Germanic 
languages. Japanese has null topics, but they are not initial, and it also lacks the 
metrical stress patterns seen in the Germanic languages. It remains for further 
research to determine whether these predictions can be generalized to other 
languages, and to what extent each of these factors, syntax, lexicon and prosody, 
contributes to the presence of wh-less questions in child Swedish. 


9.6 Conclusion 


This chapter has shown that between ages two and three, Swedish children 
master the syntax of simple wh-questions. The earliest questions studied show 
consistent use of subject—verb inversion and wh-movement, and this ability 
does not develop over time. The repertoire of wh-words does increase with age, 
beginning with vad ‘what’, var ‘where’ and vem ‘who, expanding then to 
include to hur ‘how, vilken/vilket ‘which, varfor ‘why’ and nar ‘when’. Complex 
wh-questions are rarely used between the ages of two and three, but when they 
are, they show the same subject—verb inversion and wh-movement as simple 
questions. 

Development is seen in the use of overt wh-words. Children acquiring 
Swedish, like children acquiring German and Dutch, sometimes omit the initial 
wh-word. These constructions do not appear to be due to a lack of structure in 
the child’s grammar, but instead to the child’s need to map to the language 
specific aspects of question formation in Swedish. This Grammatical Mapping 
involves the integration of the lexical, phonological and language specific 
options of Swedish with the possibilities provided by UG. On the road to asking 
fully adult-like questions, the child must acquire language specific factors for 
and the interface among each of these domains. 


Notes 


* This research was supported by a Fulbright Fellowship to Sweden. I wish to thank Ragnhild 
Séderbergh for making the Swedish data available to me and Christer Platzack for allowing 
me to use the data from Sara. Thank you to Wayne Harbert, Barbara Lust, Katharina Boser, 
Claire Foley, Christer Platzack, Gunlég Josefsson and Gisela Hakansson for helpful com- 
ments on earlier versions of this work. Thank you to the two reviewers for helpful comments 
and suggestions. All errors and inconsistencies are, of course, my own. 
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1. The majority of Swedish question words begin with ‘v, e.g., vad ‘what’, var ‘where’ 
varfor ‘why, vem ‘who. Thus, though these questions should more properly be called 
v-questions, I will refer to them as wh-questions so as to be consistent with the literature on 
English and German, where the term wh-question is standard. 


2. The divisions into “MLU over/under 3” were made by a combination of MLU and time. 
The primary division was the age past which the child’s MLU was consistently over 3. Ask and 
Embla each had one early session where the MLU was over 3 (Ask at 1;11 and Embla at 2;2), 
but it was not until several sessions later that their MLUs consistently stayed above 3. Thus, 
these sessions were included in “MLU under 3” category. In addition, Ask, Embla and Freja 
had one or two later sessions where the MLU dipped below 3. This occurred several sessions 
after the MLU was consistently over 3, and so these sessions were included in the “MLU over 
3” category. 

3. See Santelmann (1997) for more extended argumentation and for arguments that these 
and other wh-structures in early child Swedish are CPs. 


4. These arguments are a revision and extension of arguments found in Santelmann, 
(1995b;1997). 


5. Missing adjuncts are relatively rare as wh-less questions, probably because they are 
homophonous with yes/no questions, and thus likely to be misunderstood by the hearer and 
overlooked by parents and researchers. 


6. Ithank Kersti Koch Christensen for bringing these facts to my attention. 
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Appendix: Wh-less questions in the longitudinal data 


Table A. Ask’s Wh-less Questions over Time 


Child Age MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Question Percent Wh- 


Qs Missing Overt Wh Word) less 

Ask 01 1311 3.09 8 5 63% 
Ask 02 230 2.32 3 0 0% 
Ask 03 230 2.11 0 0 

Ask 04 231 1.89 0 0 

Ask 05 231 2.53 0 0 

Ask 06 252, 2.21 0 0 

Ask 07 232 2.35 4 0 0% 
Ask 08 233 2.78 3 0 0% 
Ask 09 234 3.11 5: 0 0% 
Ask 10 234 3.80 19 0 0% 
Ask 11 235 4.57 6 0 0% 
Ask 12 235 2.98 14 3 21% 
Ask 13 236 3.51 31 1 3% 
Ask 14 236 3.44 18 1 6% 
Ask 15 237 4.01 62 3 5% 
Ask 16 237 4.40 8 0 0% 
Ask 17 238 4.19 11 0 0% 
Ask 18 238 4.27 5 1 20% 
Ask 19 239 4.15 20 =} 15% 
Totals 217 17 8% 
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Table B. Embla’s Wh-less Questions over Time 


Child Age MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Question Percent Wh- 


Qs Missing less 
Overt Wh Word) 
Embla 07 1;11 1.87 3 0 0% 
Embla 08 2;0 2.26 2 2 100% 
Embla 09 231 2.09 5 3 60% 
Embla10 231 2.67 21 14 67% 
Embla1l 231 2.48 12 0 0% 
Embla 12  2;2 3.13 25 1 A% 
Embla 13233 2.93 7 0 0% 
Embla 14 233 2.10 16 1 6% 
Embla15 234 2.48 9 1 11% 
Embla 16 234 3.42 1 11% 
Embla17  2;5 2.74 11 3 27% 
Embla18 2;5 3.51 9 0 0% 
Embla 19 236 2.59 6 0 0% 
Embla 20  2;7 3.54 10 0 0% 
Embla 21  2;8 4.18 5 0 0% 
Totals 150 26 17% 
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Table C. Freja’s Wh-less Questions over Time 


Child Age MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Question Percent Wh- 
Qs Missing Overt Wh Word) less 

Freja 09 230 1.52 3 2 67% 
Freja 10 230 1.64 6 4 67% 
Freja 11 231 1.34 3 1 33% 
Freja 12 231 1.54 2 2 100% 
Freja 13 232, 1.74 3 0 0% 
Freja 14 232, 1.48 1 1 100% 
Freja 15 233 1.68 3 1 33% 
Freja 16 234 2.21 0 0 

Freja 17 234 2.42 1 0 0% 
Freja 18 235 2.51 0 0 

Freja 19 236 2.57 0 0 

Freja 20 2;7 3.42 0 0 

Freja 21 237 2.79 0 0 

Freja 22 238 3.10 1 0 0% 
Freja 23 239 4.10 1 0 0% 
Freja 24 239 2.91 0 0 

Freja 25 2310 3.53 1 0 0% 
Freja 26 2310 3.29 1 0 0% 
Freja 27 2310 3.65 1 0 0% 
Freja 28 2311 2.85 6 2 33% 
Freja 29 330 3.43 8 1 13% 
Totals 4l 14 34% 
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Table D. Tor’s Wh-less Questions over Time 


Child Age MLU Total ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Question Percent 
Wh Qs Missing Overt Wh Word) Wh-less 
Tor 09 231 1.52 1 1 100% 
Tor 10 23) 1.59 9 1 11% 
Tor 11 233 1.55 0 0 
Tor 12 233 2.15 13 1 8% 
Tor 13 234 2.09 24 1 A% 
Tor 14 235 2.33 16 2 13% 
Tor 15 235 2.70 39 5 13% 
Tor 16 236 2.49 9 1 11% 
Tor 17 236 2.43 6 3 50% 
Tor 18 237 3.04 1 0 0% 
Tor 19 237 3.76 20 10 50% 
Tor 20 238 3.65 17 4 24% 
Tor 21 239 3.74 13 1 8% 
Tor 22 239 4.33 24 6 25% 
Tor 23 239 4.08 15 3 20% 
Tor 24 2310 3.22 21 5 24% 
Tor 25 2311 4.13 15 2: 13% 
Tor 26 330 3.85 12 0 0% 
Totals 255 46 18% 
Table E. Sara’s Wh-less Questions over Time 
Child Age MLU Total Wh ‘Wh-less’ (Wh-Question Percent 
Qs Missing Overt Wh Word) Wh-less 
Saral;l1 1511 1.78 4 2 50% 
Sara2;0 230 1.85 2 1 50% 
Sara231 231 2.25 37 17 46% 
Sara2;2 232 1.91 6 4 67% 
Sara2;3 233 2.01 0 0 
Sara2;4 234 2.41 15 8 53% 
Sara2;5 235 1.98 15 6 40% 
Sara2;6 236 2.41 6 1 17% 
Sara2;7 237 2.64 7 1 14% 
Sara2;8 238 2.92 8 0 0% 
Sara2;9 239 2.73 13 4 31% 
Sara2;10 2310 3.23 15 5 33% 
Sara2;11 2311 3.32 18 4 22% 
Totals 146 53 36% 
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